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NOTICE OF 

Sketches of Persia^ from the JoiA^mls of a TravellJ!r in 


the East 2 vols. Bvo. Lend 


I 


18 ^ 7 . 


Murrav. 


ent, tfiesc 


T o Tfios(f w'iio icail nierply for amusement, tli^sc eiilertaiiiin^ 
volumes will affoifl ample firatification ; 4 vbile those whose object 
is solui information, may be assured tliai in the* “ Sketches of 
Persia” they will fiml most authentic and accurate delineations of 
character, manners, and customs. This we can venture to affirin, 
on the authority of a {gentleman who has traced the Sketcher's** 
route through several of his Persian journeys, and was well ac- 
quainted with many of the personages com«iemoj;ated in these 
pages. It is not our business to inquire why the author of so 
creditable a publication should* have suppressed his name; but 
from various circumstances of internal evidence, w^e must acknow- 
lege ourselves inclined to adopt the general opinion which ascribes 
it to Sir John Malcolm : who has already distinguished hipiself by 
literary productions of considerable merit ; and who, during two 
missions from our East<-liKiian government, ^first as Captain, after- 
wards as General Malcolm,) succeeded iii rendering, hitnscIC^ a 
universal favorite among the Persians, without the slightest sacrifice 
either of the dignity or of thc^ advantages of that hoqo^abie body 
which he represented. 

But whoever may be the author, he modestly professes to ofler 
Jittic more than sketches taken on the spot, w'hilc the &cts and 
the feelings to which they relate were,” says be, “ fresh and*warm 
before me ; and 1 can truly athrm, that the sense, the nonsense, 
the anecdotes, the fables, and the tales — all, in short,^iicli these 
volumes contain, with the exception of a few sage«^&6ections of 
my own, do actually belong to the good people ainuiigst whom 
they profess to have been collected.’' (Iiitrod. p. xi.) 
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lo another place he says — *' Nothing that had lydherto appeared 
respecting Persia at all frightened me. 1 am no historian, there- 
fore I did not tremble at Sir John Malcohirs ponderous quartos : 

I am no tourist, Mr. Morier’s Journeys gave me no uiieasjness : the 
learned Researches oY Sir William Otiseley were enough lo terrify 
an antiquarian, but that was not inyira|ie; and as 1 happen to 
have clumsy, untaught fingers, and little if ai>y* taste for the pic- 
turesque, 1 viewed without alarm the splendid ^volumes of Sir 
Robert Kor,>, Porter. Far diifereyt, however, was the ease when 
that rogue Hajji Baba made his appearanci^ 1 perused him willi 
anxiety ; but was consoled by finding, that though he approached 
the very borderh of my province, he had made no serious inroads.’* 
(Introd. p. ix.) 

Whatever expectations the reader may he induced to form by 
these hints, we must content ourselves with a brief statement of 
the ^author’s route. From Bombay he proceeded lo Muscat 
on the Arabian coast, an^ incidentally mentions an anecdote re- 
lated by the capta^in o^ the vessel in which he* performed this 
voyage : going one day\to^ visit a tender containing several men 
who had just be^.n*r^uressc'^|, and were strictly confined in their 
iloatiiig prison/ lie found them, nevertheless, “joining in the-ehorus 
of one of our patriotic aps, and singing with great glee the old 
song, * Who are 80 free as we sons of the waves 1’” — (Vol. i. p. 9.) 

Muscat furnished our traveller with many interesting observa- 
tions oil the Arabs of that place, and their chief or Imam : one of 
them having looked through an English telescope at some distant 
fortifications, suddenly went off exclaiming, “You are magicians ; 
and 1 now see hoy^^ you take towns; that thing (pointing to the 
telescope), b^they ever so far oft*, brings them as near as you like.” 
(P* <i5.) From Muscat our author, sailing up the Persian Gulf, 
soon found hinrsclf, as he informs us (p. *27,) on classic ground, 
where all the wonderful adventures of Sinbad tiie sailor were, what 
a genuine Y*ankee would call, located.” Here he heard of the 
Wahabees, or Jouassimes, a piratical race of Arabs, win', adhering 
to tUe sacred text of the Koran, which forbids them k» ‘plunder ihc 
living, kill tireir prisdiiers before they strip them. At Buslure, or 
more correctly Abushcher, on the Persian coast, the British elchee, 
or envoy, wi^th his inseparable comjmiiiou the ingenious Sketcher, 
landed, to the great ajnuseinVn,t of nien, women, and c’niidrou, who 
seemed astonished at the iiiiiform appearance and regular move- 
ments of some English soldiers Indongiiig to the 84th regiment. 
Hcre-tbe envoy, desirous of coaferriug an essential benefit on the 
Persians, undertook to introduce amongst them the ctiltivation of 
potatoes,'^* It is satisfactory to add, that the plan for introducing 
this valuabft^root did not fail : they were found lo florish at Abu- 
sheber, where they, are called ‘Malcolm’s plums’ (alov e Malcolm), 
the elchee, who looks to the accident which gave his name 
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to a useful vegetable, as one of his best chances of enduring fame/* 
(P.36.) . * ^ 

The reader will find in chap. iv. some very shrewd and just 
observati^ on the Turks, given in tbc form of a conversation 
(whether TOal or imaginary) with Abdulla Aga ; whose remarks 
also on the Persian diameter seem founded on an intimate know- 
lege of it; but these our limits will not allow us even to abridge. 
One trait, howler, of the Arab character we must notice. — TW 
snrgeon had just set a man's JbroteiF leg, and ob»(l^4ed to the 
patient that he complained more of the accidenjt than became one 
of his tribe ; Do not think, Doctor/' said the Arab, ** that 1 
should have uttered one word of complaint, if my own4iigh-bred 
colt in a playful kick had broken both my legs ; but to have a 
bone broken by a brute of a jack-ass is too bad, and 1 will com- 
plain." Thus an artilleryman in India, having been upbraided 
for too loudly lamenting that his arm had been shattered tin a 
battle, replied, “ It is not the wound, of which I complain : 
had 1 lost a limi) by a cannon-ball, 1 shoAd not have said a word ; 
but to lose one by a rascally rocket, wn||i|^inakc any one mad." 
(p. 51 .) 7 

It seems to us very doubtful whether the ignonbt, half-naked, 
swarthy hien and women, broiling (as our author describes them) 
under the burning sun of Abusheher, with hardly any food but 
dales, are such objects of pity as might be imagined ; — they looked 
contented; and all the details of English wealth and luxury-^-the 
fine gardens, fine clothes, fine houses, and fine carriages — failed to 
excite any bentimeiit but pity, when they learned that England did 
not produce a single dale-tree; “and they \v 911 t a\^ay wondering 
how men could live in a country where there were no date-trees." 
(P. 77.) From Abusheher the envoy and his party proceeded 
through Kazeroon to Shiraz ; near which city they were feasted by 
the prince and chief inhabitants, with such a profusion of ice- 
creams, sweetmeats, preserves, and delicious fruits, that thg mean- 
est followers of the camp, even the dog-keepers, were busied in 
devouring these luxuries. — “A lion’s share was always alhttted 
to a party 4>f the 17 th dragoons, which fonus ])art of Uie escort. 

I heard these fine fellows, who were all (says our author), with the 
exception of one man, from Ire\[ind, discussing, as theyiwfire eating 
their ices, their preserves, their grapes and nectarines, the merits 
of Persia: ‘It is a jewel of a country,' says one : ‘ It would be/ 
said a second, ‘ if there were more Christians in it/ — ‘ I doti’t so 
much mind the Christians/ observed his companion, ‘ if f could 
see a bog now and then, instead of these eternal rocks and valleys 
as they call them.' — ‘ Fine though it be,' concltided C<|fporal Cor- 
ragan, ‘I would not give a potato-garden in little Ireland for a dozen 
of it, and all that it contains to boot.’ This patriotic sentitneiit, 
which appeared to meet with general concurrence, closed the dis- 
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cussion.” (P. <)(}.) From (he iiinlh chapter we leig^n (he vast kiu 
poitance iittached by P».Msian courtiers 1o ceremonies a cd etiquette, 
and the difficulties which were purposely thrown in the way of our 
envoy on his introduction to the prince at Shiraz ; here 

successfully insisted on the seat c»f lionoi and other pruilegcs due 
to his situation, the envoy had not any occasion siihsecpfcnlly to 
contend on points of ceremony* • * 

• Some excellent remarks on Fasiern apologues, t^Jes, fables, and 
i'omances,/x^)A' be foiind iir chapters ix and x, with curious spe- 
cimens of the fl<jwcjry and hyperbolical style nsed ni tiie prcanibles 
of treaties and other compositions. “ Spea4;ing on the above sub- 
jects to Aga IM*’er/\says our author, p. i5S,) “ I asked him if their 
monarchs wcie as much delighted with this hyperbolical style as 
flic meerzas or secrcfarie& : ‘-Not at all/' said he ; *Mhe late king, 
Aga Mahomed, who was remarkable for his hatred of ornament 
and csliow in every form, w'hen his srcre!:nies liegan witli tlieir 
flattering introductions*, uj*ed to lose all fcioper, and exclaim, (ffr- 
mezmoofi, hadbakht,) ‘ T^'/he contents, you scoundiel.”’ But some 
of the best Persian adopted a phiia and distinct style ; 

of which a fair sl^jiMtlen i»^gwen (p. l63.) in the anccdol«‘ re- 
specting Yczdfjird: tins monarch was lust of the Kaiau^n, or 
rather, as an Orlenlalisl S!t?ige&ts to os, of the Sa&sanian rdee. Our 
ingenious author, studiously tivoidir.g any display of ciudition, 
cither in numerous quotations or clahonitc notes, has not Tnoit- 
tioiiCd the Persian tvriter from whose work this anecdote is cx- 
fraefed. But the reader may be assured of its authenticity : for v\c 
learn from our friend, the Orientalist above noticed, tliat it is 
translated frojjn thc«Chronicle oi Ahmed fbn Asem of Cufa, Tliis, 
indeed, appears from the Persian text of the anecdote, which was 
printed many years ago in the “Oriental Collections/' (Vol. i. p. 
162 .) with an English triinslation,*l)y the Hev. B. Clerrans, differ- 
ing sc slightly from our (ircscnt authors version, that \vc must 
regard both as having been faithfully executed ; and whether tlie 
printed text or some manuscript was consulted on this occasion by 
our •accomplished Skctcher, is a matter of little concern to the 
general reader, since the story is affecting, well told, and, there is 
every reason to believe, historically true. Of a different kind, but 
highly entertaining, is the story oi Abdulla and Zeeba : related by 
Derveesh Seffer, with a design of convincing tlic envoy that “ worldly 
success might be promoted by munificence, in any shape, to 
shrines 4ike those of which he (the Derveesh) had charge.” (P- 
177 .) Of this man's extraordinary powers iu recitation, an anec- 
dote is giyep, p. 199 * \^'hen he began bis story, two gentlemen 
prepared leave the party, as they did not understand Persian. 

Entreat them to stay (said the Derveesh), and they will soon find 
that their ignorance of the language does not place them beyond 
my power/' His wishes were explained, and the resulf proved 
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he was correct : lliey were nearly as much entertained as others, 
and had their teelings almost equally excited ; such was his admi- 
rable expression of countenance, ami so varied the intonations of 
his voice^- 

On th^march from Shiraz to Isfahan, tbh magnificent remains 
of Jemslieed s palace at JVrsepolis, and the ruins at a place called 
Mader e Suliniaii,-eiiabie our author to coudepse, with his wonted 
ingenuity, iiitc^twcuty or thirty lines, the sum of many learned but 
very dry investigations, which pccupywa much great§^^umber of 
quarto pages in the works of ditterent travellers and laborious aii- 
fiqiiai'ies. Nevertheless, as lie disclaims any Tnclinatioii towards 
the subject of antiquities, we shall not offer any remarks on those 
interesting monuments, but proceed to notice one of the original 
and excellent anecdotes which abound in this work. It was re- 
lated «(> the envoy by Hajee Ibrahim at Isfahan ; — A shopkeeper, 
he said, went to his brother to represent that he would not pay 
an impost : You must pay il like osiers,” said the governor 
(Hajee Hum Ii inf's brother), or leave ty city." — “Where can I 
go asked tlie man : “To Shiraz cr^^shan." — “ Your nephew 
I ales the luie <ily, and youi brother ‘ Go to the king, 

and coiiiulain, if you like." — “ Your brother tlicM^tyee is prime mi- 
nister.’ ~ “Then go to hell," said the cyraged governor. “Hajee 
IVferliooni, the pious pilgrim, your father, is dead, "‘retorted the un- 
daunted Isfdhanee. “ My friend," said the governor, bursting into 
u laugli, “1 will pay the impost myself, since you declare my 
iiiaiily keeps you from all redress, both in this w^orld and the next." 
(V. iTom Isfahan the envoy proceeded through Casfian and 

Kocm loTclier.ui: and the chapters descriljj^ug this journey arc 
replete w; ill e«»er(aiiiing anecdoU s and instructive observations ; 
soiiuMimes conveyed under the form of dialogues with Aga Meer, 
Jafii(‘r Ali, or other Asiatic friends: but our limits will .scarcely 
allow us to notice as particularly curious the remarks on Mabo- 
niedan ladies, tiieir rights and privileges after murriage, and di- 
vorcee; wiih the stoj'y of Sadik Beg, who, huving^narricfl a high- 
boni sinew, itriified her into good behaviour by cutting o|l' the 
Iiead of h'-r favorite beautiful cat on the very day of their nuptials. 
One of iii> friends, a little man named Merdek, who ti^d the mis- 
fotlune t<> i)c governed by a wife of very violent leiiiper^*\maring bow 
this exploit of Sadik had su&eeded, .significantly exclaimed, “A 
word to the wise and ifiiiiiediately on his return home was wel- 
comed as Usual by the unsuspecting cat, .his wife’s groat favorite ; 
but in a moment lie severed the poorauimars head from Ss'body : 
the result was such a blow from his enraged wife, asS laid him 
sprawling on the fioor ; and knowing whose example Im intended to 
imitate, “ Take that," said she, ing him another cuff* ** take that, 
you paltry wretch : you should," she added, Isuighing him to scorn,. 

“ have killed the cat on the wedding-day." (Vol. ii. p. 5J.) 
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For tlic reception of our envoy by bis Persian Majesty at Teheran, 
and the details of ceremonies, we must refer to the “ SKctcbesV them- 
selves ; merely noticing the e.\pcetatious and ho|]iC'» entertained by 
a person of tiic court that the envoy, a Britisli miiimjry oflicer, 
should, on his presciit&tion tp the king, be dressed in the fSl costume 
of Queen Elizabeth’s lime, liccordingto some old portraits of Euro- 
pean ambassadors avIk) Itad visited Persia^hov^.two centuries ago, 
(V'^ol. ii, p, ICt.) One of those little anecdotes by ^'hicli the East- 
ern chara^er is so well delineated^ occurs in p. 171 . The author 
having become acquainted at Teheran witli a man of rank called 
Ali Muhomed Kharf, met him,sonie £ime after^t Calcutta, and having 
pointed out the beauties of that splendid capital, the fine streets 
thronged Avith carriages, the crowded shi[)ping in its ludile river, 
the college, palaces, and magniilcent buildings, asked the Khan his 
opinion of it : “ A wonderful place to plunder,’' AA’as the reply; and 
his eves glistened, as if lie made it with anticipated enjoyment. 
On this subject an ArineniiU) remarked, that ** Nature will come out 
and he quoted a proverb, r They were preaching tlu* ’gospel over the 
head of a wolf Stop^/^aid he, 1 see a flock of sheep passing." 

Among the h'gh rank avIjosc characters are well 

desciibed in tlvft, 'work, we must notice Meerza Boozoor^ wdio 
presided over the councils of Abbas Meerza, the heir-apparent to 
the throne. .This minister acknowlcged that he had escaped the 
fate which generally attended men of his class, by avoiding any 
accumulation of motley or property, living on a small landed in- 
heritance, and, spending every thing else: *Mhis principle," said 
he, is known ; and the king often laughs, and says, ‘ I should 
not gain one piastrt^^by the death and plunder of that extravagant 
fellow, Meerz^f Boozoorg.’" (P. 188.) 

Our author’s visit to the royal camp of Sooltaneah, his anec- 
dotes of the king, prince -royal, and other distinguished person- 
ages— the envoy’s investiture with tiie order of the Lion and Sun — 
the extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of lloosein Khan of Mero — 
the mardh to T^breez, and account of the lake of Oormeah — the 
halt Maraga: — the journey into Kurdistan, and the arrival at 

Senna h, the capital of a province called Ardelun, — furnish ample 
subject forVmany eutertaining pages : but the story of Ahmed the 
cobbler m^ be particularly noticed, as one that would have, de- 
sei’A^ed a place among the Arabian Tales of a ** Thousand and One 
Nights or among the Persian Tales of ** a Thousand and Cue 
Days," which Petis de la Croix translated into French. 

Her© we were about to close our notice of this highly amusing 
work, and to express our regret that it leaves the ingenious author 
at Seiii^h ii^Ardelaii, while Hamadan the ancient 1^‘batana, Kcr- 
luaiisb^^ once the' residence of the mighty Chosroes, Bagdad, 
and many other interesting places, remain before him still 
IBiitjt|nWH : but our friend and coadjutor, the Orientalist above 
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inentioncd^ equally pleased with the perusal of these^ volumes as 
ourselves, and equally desirous of a;;;aiii meeting the accomplished 
autlior'in a 'conliuuatioii of the “ Sketches/’ or in some similar 
work, has requested of us to suggest the advantage which those 
engaged if^tudying Eastern literature .and antiquities would de- 
rive from the insertion of a few references in certain parts which 
be has marked in his owi copy. .Orientalists and antiquaries^ we 
have reason to suspect, are particularly inquisitive respecting the 
authorities frolti which a writer borrows his information : we, on 
the contrary, were rather incliiiftl to 'crmgfatulate oui^t“5ves on the 
rare occurrence of notes and* quotations in»a work that had 
utforded us so much gratiiicatiou ; and it still seems to us a mat- 
ter perfectly unimportant, whether the Sketchcr at all times con- 
sulted original Peraiau manuscripts, or availed himself of texts 
already printed and translated : nclt W did we think of inquiring 
whether iu his remarks, which always amused or iustrueted us, 
might be found a coincidence with remarks on the same subjects 
made by preceding WTilers. Yet, on eSLr friend’s suggestion, we 
sliall inform such readers as may happAi to be orientalists, that 
they will find the Persian texts of and otlier writers 

concerning the scorpions of Cashas^ anif |lamsels of that 
place,' beautiful as the nymphs of Paradise, &c., (see Sketches, 
vol. ii. p. 2.) given in Sir Wm. Ousele 3^8 Travels,. (vol, iii. p, 87,^ 
88.) And on the same authority we may observe, that although 
many of our old travellers, in general feriys styled Rustam (or 
Roostem) the Persian Hercules; yet the first who took the tfouble 
of collecting into one point of view, and examining the minute 
details in which the Persian hero resembled the Grecian, was Sir 
Wm. Ouseley; who, however, has devoted i^JLhis subject four - 
and-twenty quarto pagcs,'inter)arded (if we may use the expression) 
with quotations from Greek and Latin, Armenian^ Persian, French, 
and Italian writers ; while ouY Sketcher (vol. i. p. 218.) exhibits, 
in the compass of one page, (witliout any ostentatious display of 
authorities,) the principal features of resemblance between Roostem 
and Hercules ; the serpents crushed ; the elephant brained : Epbi- 
altes shot iu one eye; both eyes ofEsfoiidiar blinded; iheMton’s 
hide ; the vest made of lions’ skins; the twelve labors of Hercules ; 
the seven of Roostem : all these, and many other poiti^of .similarity 
not mentioned in the Sketebev, maybe examined in SisWrn. Ouse- 
ley's Travels, (vol. ii. p. 504.) by those who take an interest in such 
fanciful researches : and that there are many of this description, 
appears from the notice which his pt&allel between Ru^m and 
Hercules has attracted on the continent, and which, we un^rstaiid, 
will induce Sir William to publish it in a distinct form. 

Reverting for a moment to the “ Skctch<«s of Persia,” we shall 
again express our hope that the able and accomph’shed author 
will, by a ' continuation of this work, afibrd to a multitude of 
readers both instruction and entertainment. 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM*. 


In a note at the eiicTof inj[ * Brief Hefutation of PopS'y/ pub- 
iished in 18*25, I stated it as my opiniui^ that a powerful philo- 
logical argument against the Unitarians migiit be drawn from 
the Alcestk of Euripides, and I expressed my V’ish that some 
Christian Jalk>lar would tako up the subject. About two years 
and a half have no^v elapsed s4nco the publication of that w'ork, 
but 1 have not learned that'my suggestionlias been adopted ; J 
therefore have resolved to address you: 1 shall endeavor to be 
as perspicuous and brief as possible. I formerly observed, 
that the main argument is this : — Alcestis oifers to devote her- 
self to death, instead of, and as a ransom for, her husband. Let 
us examine some of the orincipal passages in which the subject 
is particularly mentioned/ 

ffaij V «v IvWfaeiTO tij 

9ro<riv VTrs^Sotmv ; 

How could {ffi^ne more powerfully demonstrate lliaf she 
preferred her husband, tli^n by being willing to die in his^stead : 

* A maid-sewfifif is speaking. 

, (TV V rtVTJ$ov(r« ru ^IhTsiTa 

Bui thou, giving in exchange foi m> life wbai was most dear 
to thee, hast saved ju^:. 

Adruciiis is .^eakitig. 

sry ys t^v hXct^ 

TTOcriv, uvr) cr«j a[i?l^on ^ 

Thou hast dared, instead of thy own life, to save thy husband 
tioin Hades. 

CV/ont*. * 

oJ\avT< crow ys xarSavsiv u^eifievrjv, 

f know tbflt she submitted. to dit\in place of thee. 

Her cult's is speaking. 


tym Os (T oiKccv o«c?roTijv syitvafiYfVt 

ofsiXcov uiFSf>h^(rxetv ershv. 

I begat thee, that thou siioiildest be the master of my house ; 
bur not dii^^iiould die for thee. 



hpeaking lo hk son AdmeluSf wh6 had wished hiin^ 
ead of his wife. 
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M wBpo$, oiJ 8 * iyo) wpo <ro 0 : 

Thou iie^d^t not die for me, nor will 1 for thee. 

Pheres is stM speaking, 

•*'d Tijv wapoua-oLV xuT&unh mtf64s ati 

, yuvoiix 

If thou wilt always persuade her who may^ be thy wife, to die 
for thee. 

Pheres is siiil speaking. 

aK>^ ou (Tu vsxpov uvr) <oc«D ipvB* exfsps^f, ^ 

J3ut thou shalt notVarry forth iiie'a corse, in place of thoe. 

Pheres still speaks. 

Let us now examine some of the principal passages of the 
Netv Tcdament^ in which the death of Christ is spoken of. 

xara xatpov vvrp otcn^m avsSixye. — Rom. v. 6. 

In due tiiina he died for the ungodly! 

gTi dpLotgrtoXvav ovtcov XgtcrTos un/fi oivi$oive, — Rom. 

While we were yet sinners, Christ died for'^u'^. 

IJoigi^'joxsv sctVTov mep rjfMiv, Tp0(r<p9gdv xa* Opo'lstv , — Ephes. 

V. 2 . ^ 

He gave himself up for us, an oblation a sacrifice. 

6 8 ouc eavTov dvrt^.vTp'tv urreg Trduraiv . — I Tim. ii. (5. 

Who gave himself a ransom in exchange for all. 

oj edMXrv eutJTCv vTTsg *tv» }\.VTpai<rY}Ton — Titus ii. 14 . 

Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us. 

8i« TOO xupiov "Jfij(roo XgKrroi), too aTro&avoyj'Off VTrsg Tjfj^uv , — 
I Thes.s. V, 0 , 10 . 

J3y our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us. • 

XpiiTTos aTctf 'TTSp) dfjiotpTtwv ETraSe, S 6 cai 0 f virep ulixa)V.—l Peter 
ill. u;. * 

Christ ouce sufteied in reference to sins, the just, in place of 
the unjust. f 

"Otryz TOO iS/oo oloo oiix £p?/ro 6 To, kKfC vveg ijimw woemov votpi^oo^ 
xev aoTOv. — Roni. viii. 32. 

Who spared not his own Son, but gave him up for us all. 

When (he reader is comparing and eoiisideriug the above 
citations, I request him particularly to observe three things. 
First, 1 have given, [ think, almost all those passages of Euri- 
pides which beai *on the subject; but in the "New Testament 
there arc several passages relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
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which I have aot adduced. Secondlj^ it is ackiiowleged by all, 
that Alcestis offered herself as a substitute for 'her husjband j 
and yet the preposition vveg is emj^oyed as> often as avrL 
^Fhirdly, the wife of Adnjjetus is not designated by sq. strong a 
term as avTtkvTpov, This Word, however, is applied by St. Paul 
to Christ. It is therefore manifest, that evidence for Christ's 
devoting himself as .a vicarious sacriiSce, is much fuder and muck 
stronger than the evidence for, Alcestis’ devoting btrself. 

But ho«h^-^oes the leartitfd Unitarian act? He admits at 
once that the Alcestis is to fbenmderstood as all scholars un- 
derstand it; and he rejects toto the great and glorious doc- 
trine of the atonement, although it be more fully and more 
powerfully established. Is this acting like a rational being? 
Is this worthy of a man ? result of our examination is 

clearlj^ this:— If we may be certain that the wife of Admctus, 
in the tragedy, devotes herself to death as a substitute for her 
^ husband ; much more tn#y we be assured, that Christ offered 
up himself as a ransomj^isfaction, and vicarious sacrifice, in 
the place of guiJlff^bn^m tied sinners. Let him refute me 
who can ; but let not the Unitarian answer me by snee^ and 
ridicule, nor even by reasoning agaihst what he calls tlie iin- 
reasonablenes^*of the doctrine. This would be foreign to the 
subject. My reason is as good as his ; and as I shall not ad- 
mit wliat he asserts, ne will be guilty of si petitio principii, 1 
wish to bring him to the bar, or rather the arena of philology. 
Let him meet me there. What is the e.xact, critical meaning of 
the above-quoted'|ias8ages? 

H. S. BOYD. 

Malvern Wells, Jan, 1828. 

Postscript, — Since the above letter was written, it has oc- 
curred td me, that an Unitarian may thus endeavor to elude 
the force of my argument : — We believe that Alcestis offered 
to die as a^siibstitute for her husband, because wc are so in- 
formed by^pollo, in the opeuing of the tragedy.” But I ask, 
how can w^be certain of the exact meaning of Apollo ? 

His speech is rather loo long to be here quoted ; but the 
learned reader will perceive, on examining it, that by tlic U n itai iari 
sy8ten\Qf interpretation, it may be rendered as null and void, as 
those passages of the Holy Scriptures which relate to the vica- 
rious ^^ifice of the Son of Qod. 

lawful to explain away those passages of the Scrip- 
;j||l|ife^iiich refer to Christ’s atonement, it is Iq^ful to explain 
the declaration of Apollo. If Christ died merely to set 
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us an example, and to seal liis doctrines ivith bis. blood, the 
meaniog of^|)ollo may be simply this — Alccstis has offered 
to die, to set to her husband an example of fortitude and re- 
signation, and to prove the magnitu^ of her affection by*the 
greatness of the sacrifice.’^ ^ * 


T 


RICARDI BfeNTLEII 

Emendaliones ad%L. Annai\Sen€C€e*Opera. 3 tom. 
8 Amstel. apudJ). Elsevik. clDlacLXxii. 


TOMUS 1. 

OE IRA, LIB. I. 

Ca p. f . P. 3. 1. 22. procurrani] pr^urrant. 

Cap. V. P. 12. 1. iS. poRna est. 

Cap. VI. P. 14. 1. 4. ira qv?detnffh.^a q* 

CiCH. XII. P. 21. 1. antepen. me in praliis ^.] ne u p. q. 

Cap, XVI, P. 38. 1. 14. me anmri q.} ne am^ q* 

BE IRA, LIB. I|. , 

Cap. V, P.47.1. 15. crudelitatisl cru&elitati. 

Cap. VI. P. 48. 1 . 12. Atque'] Atquu 

Cap. VI I. P. 49* 1. p«n. sai^^us] satis. 

Cap. XI n. P. 39« 1. 9, 10. affe-ctusll et'^s.eeeclas. 

Cap. XVI, P. 62. 1. 1. Praepone, Ingenia immansueta — 
suoque. • 

1. 5. nee illis y.] ne illis q. 

Cap. XXXI. P. 82. 1. 7. inter poeula\ inter coUa. 

Cap. xxxii. in not. 2. col. 2. P. 83. Pacuvius^dii6iin^] 
danunt. 

Cap. xxxiv. P. 87. 1. 14, 15. [Ne iraseamur inimicqrum 
et hostium iiderts] dele. / 

Cap. xxxv. P.89. 1. IS* qui cum amhuhrevudy^urrit. Ne- 
mini hie mendi suspicio suborta est, licet manifesto sese prodat : 
adeo ut fere pro mendo typographico habuissem, nisi omnes, 
quas equidem vidi, editiones ita exfaibta^t : quis enin^.yiiquam 
audivit, senetn, aut infirmi corporis segrotum correre posse, aut 
cursum pro infirmitatis signo esse aCcipiendum ? quare vix du- 
bium, quin legendum hie fuerit, qui^ cum amhularc vultf corruit: 
sensu, me judice, manifesto et perspicoo. Observat. Crit. in 
6r. et Lat0 aucU lib. i. cap."' 26. Iromo vero tu, eruditissime 
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y'lT, bcuin minime mendosum cum emendare ve^res, manifesta 
et perspicuo lapsu^ me jiidice^ corruisti : agit eo in loco Seneca 
de Ira: quee, cujus anifiuini occttpavit^ eum sua? potestati^ esse 
lion sinit ; quern propter^ illis comparat, qui, nervorum vitio 
atque imbecillitate, incesnim suum regere non valentes, cuo^i 
ambulare, hoc estgradatim incedere^ sitv proposuerint^^raecipi- 
tatis tamen gressibiirs, et impetu currentium *vel inviti feruntur. 
J[Lagomarsinius ad J. Po^iaiii £pist. vol. i. p. 

DE iJiaTTib. in. , 

Cap. II. P. 95. 1. 18. ehqtdo favor abil is ^ habilus iru 
Cap, jv, P. 99. 1. 17. nec liber qj\ ne liber q. 

Cap. V. P. 101. 1. 8. sine •oiribus'] sine viris. 

Cap. vir. P. 104. I. 4. seqmmtur actorem; ingentia, ct 
&, m*agentis. 

Cap. VIM. P. 108. l/i3. irasceretur iratas, ^ 

Cap. xni. P. 1 1 6. 3. con-spicimns'] (onsipimus. 

Cap. XV. P.^lJ(SI?rT*^, 14. IS on vcro — , non wro] :\o/i 
veto — , non veto, ^ 

Cap. xvii. P. 121. 

Cap. xxi.'P. 129. 1. antcpeii. cnnicuUs\ sukiiUs, Lucan, 
iv. 142. 

Ca’p. XX 11. P. Too. 1. ult. cxistimant] exist imahant. 

Cap, xxiii. I. P. 132. 1. 14. Demockares — conf. Rliun- 
kenianii ad Rut, Lup. p. 9* 

Cap. XXVI 139- et quando aniahis] ecquando 

amahis V 

Cap. XXX! P. 144. 1. 7- Quomodo, inquis I 

Cap. XX XVI. P. 149. 1. 14. niihi transeo'l nihil trameo. 

Cap. XXXIX. P. 153. 1. 10, noiavit IL B, 


EPIGRAM MATA Super cxsilio, 

C/iP. 1 ^* tnam, 

VI. "Spurn sua. 

P. l6flf»v. 2. Si plorem^ risus^ 
vn. v. 10. Quo solo car eat si qnis, in. 


DE CONSOLAT, A 1) HELV. 


Cap. 11. P. l6S. 1. 3. conspki] concipi. 
Cap-, ji/P* 172. 1. ult. intolerabile est*? 

fr, 

3. 1. 7, 8. la-tani] laxam, 

176. 1. 3. Omnia volvuntur, semper in. 



ad L. Annmum Semcam. IS 

Cai>. XI. P. 191. 1.6. quoniam quidtm] quandoquidem. 

L antepA). et pen^fuit na — essetifuUne — esset ? 

Cap. XII. P. 192. f. 8. notavit IL J5. 

Cap. XIV. 1. 14. diducis? — possuvt. 

Cap. XV. P. 196. ], G, 7. Ego—f mor^ Ergo-^frtwr? 
Cai*Vxvi. P. 199.J. ult.] vi : p. 272. 1. 1, 2. 

P. 200. 1. V.^edisaet] ademisset. 

1. 15. sequh'is] sic R. R. 

P. 201. 1. 18. 

Cap. xvn. P. 205. 1. 7. oluiu^eliam firpiissmis. 

Oli CONSOLAT. AD POLYB. 

Cap. XX III. P. 212. 1. 5. wee ex indigno q,'] ne ex in- 
digno q. 

Cap. XXV. P. 216. 1. 5. regi possunf] leg. icgi p. 

1. 16, 17. (n»-Lem \ tautum, 

\. 23. nfc somrium] ne somnum. 

Cap. XXVI. P. 217. 1. 8. audirj^ifoma, 

1. 14. modo estffahu- 
17. dornos] mnnos. 

Cap. xxviii. P, 221. 1. 24. ne. 

Cap. XXX. P. 223. 1. 10. n. I. J)e* Anuhigora"’] ' Tela- 
mone* Cic. Tuscul. iii. IS. 

1.11. Ego cum. 

1. 17. Tluk rei sm- 
P. 224. 1, 17. reifus^ verbis. 

1. 24. deiidit] (sic M* B.) 

Cap. XXXV j. P. 237. 1.9- quoniam quidem^ quaudoguidem. 
Cap. xxxvji. P. 238. 1. 7. ex ioto ej toto nqgfi 

rnmrens. 

i. 8. Et scio} Etsi scio. 

1. 18. emotce] mot a. 

DE CONSOLAT. AD MARC. 

Cap. n. P. 245. I. 12. [Vide D. R. ad Pateir/xi. 30.] 
Cap. V. P, 252. I. 2. concnpkris perversissim*/^i gloriam. 

1. 6 . nec gubernatoris <7.] ne gubcrnaloris q. 

Cap. VI 1. P. 254. 1.6. orhationem] Sic editioiies; ambi- 
thnem Mss. et Gjonovius ; orbitatem Pincianus ; Mbitionem 
Lipsius, Juretus, Gruterus; amissionem WithoGus iti^Add. et 
Corr. ad Praem. Crit.] 

Cap. IX. P. 256. I. 8. perit unis'] peritur as. 

Cap. XIII. P. 266. 1. 13. perfecit. 

Cap. XVI. P. 272.1. l.]vi: p. 199* 
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Cap. XVII. P. S76. I. 18. mdUdictum maledietum 
$inL 

Cap. xviii. P. S79. 1. 2, 3. inguietis et~^aqws, immaniei. 

Cap. XXII. P. 290. l^ult. nec tmponi y,] rie imponi 
P. 296i coL 2. i. tf. \Sic te gere[2 p* 298. v. 4. 

Cap. XXV. P. 297. L 19,20. Scipiones, Catones^e, uti^ 
que contemtores vifee et mortis benejicio libefi^ lego aniq] i. e* 
animique, £t in pura pagina^ ^'Corrige, aniq; id est, animique. 
£x \jrgilio ' haustum. £sl h ie* est animus lucis contemtor. 
(scribi solet aique.) ^ 


BE PBOVIDENTIA. 


Cap. I. P. 303. 1. pen. miracula 5 uw^] miraculo sunt Ms. 
Cap. II. P. 305. 1. 7. eveniuntl 

1. 1 1. nec remittunt g.] ne remittunt y. 

P. S 07 . 1. 15, 16. fra-ctis^ stantem nihilomh:us. 

Cap. IV. P. 316 . 1. M. adepto Hon'ore. 

1. 12. es: 

P, 318, 1. quoque\ quaque* 

1 . 16 . explorent iter']^explorent interdiu, 

DE THANQUILL. ANIMI, 


Cap. I. P. 339. ^ 16 , 17- lelatL In studiis puto mcher* 
culc melius esse res ipsas iutueri, harum causa loqui^ ceterjim] 
dele Ms. Lipsii. et ad L. not. in I. adscripsit in margine, 
- Non.’^ 

I. 17, 18 . rc-btts] dele, 

P. 340. 1. 4. cogitationis] cogitationum. 

^ 1. 6. exit ofatio] cxigitur oratio. 

Cap. II. P, 344. 1. 37. et millefluctus'] el ilkjlucius, 

1. 1&. inchoata — , deplorata trJ] spes inchoatce — ,deplo- 
mta tr, 

P. 346. 1. 12 . rabidarunt] tabidarum. 

Cap. x'.^P^65. 1. 2. quam quod cum. 

Cap. xv.^P? 38I. 1. 6. notavit J4. B, 


BE constant. SAPIENTTS. 

Cap. II. P.»391. 1. antepen. Nullum] Nullam. 

1. pen.] 393, 3. 

1. ult.] 395 , 3. 

Ca^^. P. 396. 1. 1. c(mtmgiT] constringi? 
C A‘j^» P. 397 . 1. 19 - nec inclinari q,] ne incUnari q, 
P. 403. 1. 5. lit curram] ut non curram. 
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Cap. VIII. I. 17, 18. nec pj*&desse q.'} neprodessuq. 

4C)4. r. 12. wee a forltna ^.] ne a fortum q. 

Cap. IX. P. 40(j. I. 7. in ahum — Recte: vid. p. .502, 3- 
1. 17. et movel, et impedit, Ubi liquido legenduiu est, Ei 
moveC, et impellit, li. JB. ad Hor. Sprin. f. iii. 05. 

Cap.'^xii, P. 409. iiotavit li, B, 

Cap. XV. P. 415. 1. 11. Desinite igitur^licere. 

Cap. xvit. P. 418. 1. 11. depilaturn] deplumatum, 

P. 419 . 1. 4. Vaiinhm-^\ide^ Ruhnkeiuum -ed Paterc. ii. 

Cap. XIX. P. 425, 1. pen. et ult. Re-puhlica'\ re piiblica. 

1)E CLEMENTIA, LIB. I. 

Ca’^. 1. P. 428. 1. 4. ad anni gustuni] dele anni. 

Cap. 11 . P. I. pen. quoniam quideni] quandoquidem. 

Cap. III. P. 4j0. 1. 13. Prima erjl manummionis, notavit 
ll, B. [P.c. manudiictionis P. e» commendaiio- 

nis alii ; P. e. mappac.missionis suspj,r4|^atur Gronovius ; P. e. 
aulern neccssitaih correxit VVlthofiu^/in Corr. ad Pram. 

Crit.Js 

Cap. V. P. 434. 1. 12, 13. nec deprecaturm quidem] ne 
deprccUurns q. 

Cap. VII. P. 437 . I. 10. nec eo quidem^ ne eo q* 

Cap. VIII. P, 438, J. 10. csse^ tibi servitutemi'] esse’liber^ 
tat cm, /. 6'. 

Cap. xn. P. 448, 1. 14, 15. nam ul invism si7, quiaiimetur, 
et timcri vuU, quia mvhus nam cum i, vjy q, limetur, ti-^ 
meri — - dcie et. 

P. 449 . I. antep. alicna anima ahiiti] F^us quern timeiit, 
in ilium potius rucre. Lipsius, Imo, quasi non amplius sua; 
ob pericula, P. B. 

Cap. xTii, P. 450. 1. 22. quamquam'] notavit R,B, ; qui ad 
calceni qui non suggessit ; .sed postea^iiulata sententia defevit. 
P. 451, 1. I. etiam inquis acerhus\ etiam inqui^ non acer^ 

bus. 

Cap. XIV, P. 432. 1. 1« deplorala esf^deploravwn est. 

1 . 9 . temperafiHsima} temperantissin^a. 

Cap. XVI. P. 435, J. 18. contundet enim. 

Cap. XX. P. 460. 1. 16. solet, * .si’] dele. 

Cap. XXVI. P, 467. I. 4. seewra] securi. 

DE CLEMENTIA, LIB. II. 

Cap. 1 . P. 471 . 2. Animadversus'] Animadversitrus. 

^ 1. 3. mtiih\ itota’oii R. B. 
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Cap. iv» P, 167. 1. Cl. Et] At. 

Cap. VI. P. 4S0. ). pt*ii. eliilt. Vuhum quulcm lion dijiciei,^ 
nec animum, ob airnscaiith cioh aridani ac 'imnuosam maaem^ 
et itmixam baculo seiiecijUem:^ leg. oh crua alicujus aridum, 
R. B. Et in pura pa^ina^ipse# ynllurn quidem non dcjickt nec 
animum, oh crus alicujus aridum, out pfinnosam mcbciffth, et in- 
nixam baculo senc^ttem. '* ' 


^ i)E Btt£^’lT4TE VII A*:. 

Cap. in. P. 4^8. I. \6jfqitmiiam quu/em] quandoquidem, 
P. 489 . 1. 6. quantum mr] quantum reus 496, 3. 517, ulf. 
Cap. V. P. 491 . I. 6. sudoresj sudoris. 

Cap. VI. P. 493 . 1. 16 . 7iec puero ^uie?/f] ne puero q. 
Cap. vii. P. 496 . 1 . ult. tanquam tauquam. uftimam. 

Cap. X. P. 501. 1. 2. notavit R, 11. 

P.502.1. 14. distrjcth. 

Cap. xm. P, 504. l ult. vnutorum] an cirratnrum, vel, 
cincinnatoruny^ - 

P. 506.1. sacssus, 

1. ult. Kec illos (/.] Sc iUos </. 

Cap. XIV. 513. 1. *7. vocabiQ vacubi! . 

1. 8. dintfttit] dhniUd, 

Cap. XV. P. 51^, I. antepen. quoniam quidatn^ quatidaqui- 
dem. * 

Cap. xvii. P. 517. 1. ult. Accusandi] ad n. i), rccic 489, 6 
Cap. xvin. P. 519 . 1 . 9 » \a,uis. 


J>E VITA EE AT A. 


Cap. 1 . P. 526. 1. 3. (iuojtiam quidciu] (Inandoquuhrn. 
Cap. n. P. 527* 1- 5, 6. fa-ctumsit facia sit, 

P. 528. 1. f). Icvius fait quam, * 

Cap. " in. P. 529. 1. pen. pulcherrimo] notavit R. 7?. 

C^v, VH. P. 20. cedutqiie] fo. sedcaiqur- oi m manu 

recentiori-T^s/r ATs. i 

Cap. xi^. P. 542*^"^jh. veritas] viriluns, 

P. 1. 6. notavit R, B. * 

Cap. XIV. P. 544. 1. 5. soriiri*i] sort ills. 

P. 545. 1. 5, (). habeii-tes] habeuti. 

Cah^xv. 1. 22. jSec Q and turn quidem^ Se g. q. 

P. 547 . 1. 10. sacramentuvi] Ms. 

Cap. xvn. P. 550. I. 4, 5. debt Us cursor^ debiles, cursor. 
Cap. XXV. P. 563. 1. 7. improvisum esteuim a me ne'\pro- 
visum €. e, a me, ne. 

Cap. XXVI. P. 566. 1 . 17 — 19- \_Hoc. verbum Ms, non, at 
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plerique existimant, a favorc trahitur: sed imperatur nletitium^ 
nl rile peragiyo'isit sacrum^ nulla voce mala obUrepente\ dele. 

Cap. XXVII. P.507. 1. 1. ex aV/o] lege, ex ilia, v«I, ex 
illis. 

Cap. XXVIII. P. 570. 1. ult. Irapit'] dele Ms. 

..DEiOTlO SAPIENTIS. 

Cap. xxv^ii. P. 57C. 1. O'. Circi'} Cur Ms. 

Cap. XXXI. P. 575. i. ult» plu^r^m"] pluresn». 

Cap, xxxii. P. 578. I. pen. ult. homiuem divini spiritui 
esse partem, * 

J. uh. sacroruT/i] astioium, 

P, 580. I. \4. Quid si'\ Quod si. 

BE BENEFICIIS, LIB. 1. 

Cap, t. P. 58? ]. 4. davdum, 

I. 5. acci^ul, Ncc tarde quidem'] accepit : ne t. q. 

I, 7- nolait. 

P. :tbS. 1. a.'dc|)en. pVGidicatur'J^., p'r^c^dqtur, 

C(\P^. nr. P. .vOl. I pen. ct lift, v/oes sei'varil'] servaf Ms. 
fOg. Innota M s. N az. Idea est ahqun^ tamen tnapuisdi^ualio — 
' d<,csr Ms. Uog.! skat promerettfium vuhns hihin sunt — ^tus 
-rfb Ms. lO'g. ; iege, valtu hifari R. B. : qnales soleni esse qui 
d<i?ii el arripiixot bonjlcia — vcl acriqdatit Ms. Reg, * 

Ms. Lijj.sji: Jdi'o ed a. Iruiutn at, d , — vuhus hilarcs suat — 
ai’riputat, 

P. i. 4 ilCigad-- adscfipti] Mr- jiUigatam — cd- 
scriptiim : ni n. col. *2. indiguafio] digiiatio. 

50 L I, 5. Ptuiihcan uppeUavk, et ///] a,, el ait in. 

1. (f. pm/w://] proiaisft, Kis. 

I. 7y 8. spi^us iH(ro.jdhrqjrianis prodeautl Ms. spisse ut 
Vhnp.ituk<^ prudeunt, ivfs. Lijjs. spksis a phrj/tianis,* 

P. 505. 1. 5. ivfioue] Ms. Lips. 
reddendique henrficii] que dele ; ipso benefido, 

\. 7 . Hfcntou'] Hecato, 

). y. qaam floras^ dele, 

1. lo. qyneta:'} pacta, * 

1. 14 . rcddant\ reddat, 

!. 15. cMZci/?i 7 Mejl cujuscimque, 

P. 5y(i. 1. *2, qua.’que'] quemque. 

L ii, fraud} esi, si altud quid} fraudem si aliqid. 

\, 4 . iUa} illas. 

Cap. IV, I. 0 mx circa r. q.} ne circa r, q, 

I, I '2. fe. .;e] dele. 
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1. 14. •Hoc vero’l hie vero. 

I. 20. magnum ipsis] magnum in ipsis. 

J. 2 1 , proponere — animoque] dele — animeqne, 

P. .597. 1. 2. nisi pracessit] non pracesurit, 

1. 6. se grate] sacra te^ 

1. 10. prastiterint] prastiterunt^ , 

Cap. V. I. 20,/liscendum] dicendum. 

1. 21. dicit] dele. ^ 

P. 598.^1. 2. animo *gepitul^ sed a, g. geritur Ms. animo 
cernitur, ubi librario Codicis Vossiaiii iipcessuriuin visum est 
sed immittcre ; sed a, c. Rhunkenius ad ralorc. li. 7^. 

1. 5, (i. ocu-lis incurrit, — possidentque] los occ- — possi- 
detur, 

1. 10. beueficium tero, eiiam] hencficium ctiam. 

^P. 599* 1. 1. Hoc quoque in aim] Hoc in aliis quoque. 
Cap. VI. 1. 19. rector animus impel 1 at, '—forma datur re- 
bus] rector mipell at, —forma rebus datur, 

P. Goo. 1. 1. uec jn loictimis] nec victimis, 

1. 2. hunos} hoTtor, \ 

sed pia ac recta] recta ac pia, 

1. 8. fritilla] vino, • 

Cap. VI 1 . I, G. non in ipsa] non ipsa, 

I. 8. acccpininf] accipimus, 

1. 14. recepturus, sic Ms. 

I. 16. qnccsivit] queesiit, 

P. GOl. 1. 2. grutius venit, quod] gratius quod. 

Cap. VI 11 . mihi magnum n:un us] magnum munusmihi. 
15, iG. te (Estirnas par^vo ? 

Cap. IX. I. 0.3. uihilominus dignurn] dignurn nihilominns? 

I. 25. fnisse, qni pretiiirn] fuisse prelnim. 

P. GO'2. I. 5. At pcjo7^] aptior, 

1. G. gravis, — expbeuvit] grains — erp/icuit. 

•1. 8, 9. nec darn q^ii-dam] lege, ne clam quidern. 

P. G03. I. 1. ahominunda conditio est, * * conjngern in] 

ahorninand'rc conditionis est, * * * conjugem snam In, 

1. 2,i3. andfquc perspicuarn^ perspicuam undique, 

1. 4. anulum preesiat Ms. 

1>U BENEFICIIS, LIB. II. 

Cap. IV. P. G19. 1. 2. daturus est] daturas es. 

Cap. VII. P. 621. J. 3, M. Allio] M. elio Ms. Regius. 

1. 10. isia fortasse] ita fortasse. 

I. 11. efficax ratio fuerit] efficax fuerit. 

Cap. viii. I. ult. et p. 622, 1. 1,2. ad not. 3. Tentemus 
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quid ostendat, Naz. in quo et duobus Pall, ac Rot. tamen in- 
quit effjtger^ Tiberius tie hoc quidem modo quod vitabat potuit : 
sic qiioque Ms. [Reg.] 

P. 622. 1. 6. est : non auxilium^ est auxUium, 

Cap. X. P. 623. 1. 2, 3. ignorantis'] ignorantu 
1.7,^. nesciat actifpisse se\ nesciet accepisse sed, 

P. 6‘24. 1. 7." Quiam?‘\ quanta 
1. 8. illi^non surn] Hit sum. 

1. 12. premit frequens m&itorum] premit meritorum. 

Ca p. XI. 1. 17« ego te eripui\ ego etipuu* 

I. ult. est mstanaum] est mtandum. 

Cap. XVI. P. 631.1. 13. non grande"] nisi grande, 

1. Ij. non cojvcenire fortunoi suce] fortune sua non con^ 
venire. 

Cap. XVII, P.632.1.4,5, ejusmodi cavillatio turpi^sima 
es^] t. ejusmodi cavillatio est. 

Cap. XXV n. P. 642. I. ult. n. 4. tarn pusilli Pinciaui et 
iiiei libri,’’ tc/npus illi potius Ms. Regius. 

P. 643. I. 1, 2. emittebat, — inopiaeral] tnutriehat — copia 
ineraL \ 

1. 5. subinde Augusto] leg. subinde de Augusto, 

1)E BENEFICIIS, LIB. III. * 

Cap, XIX. P. 674. 1, 6. eo magis si/] eo majits sit. 

Cap. XXIII. P. 076. 1. 1.3. tradidit, — Grumentum] Ms. 
Reg. del, — gumentum. 

Cap. XXVII. P.680.1. 15. crederel] credet. 

I. v\i. fasti-dicndam a] faslidiendam etiam a Ms. Reg. 

P. 681. I. 1, 2. Honest e Cvcsar] Hvncslc j’ecit Ctesar. 

I. 4. Num CA - ] non eX”. 

I. 5. manutnissum] manuantemissum. 

Cap, xx \ 111 . I. 8. nuni est dahium] non dubium est. 

Cap. XXX IV. P.689. 1. ult, voAuntarium] \vge, volttpla- 
rium. 


DE BENEI^ICIIS, LIB. IV. 

Cap. viii, P. 705. I. 10. Si quid- a] leg. Si quod a. 

Cap. IX. P. 706. 1. 8. nec agricolcc q.] ne agricol<e q. 

Cap. XI 1 . P. 712. 1. 1. quota anno emturus] quanta' e. 
Cap. XVIII. P. 718. I, 1. minutior] muniiior. 

Cap. XXVII. P. 726, 1. ult. nec uudacem qJ] ne audacetn q. 
Cap. XXXI. P. 731. 1. pen. Quid ergo? 

Cap. xxxvii. P. 740. \.^. Justus unus] Ms. Meg.justo. 

1. 13. Hoc Fhilippus] hcec Philippus. 
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Bentleii Ernendationes, 

1. pen. propter quod] pro quo. 

I. ult. miser ari miseros^ miser eri misericors- 

DE BENEFICUS, LIB. V. 

Cap. 111. P. 749. L 1. gtioriiam guidem] qnandogjiidem. 

Cap. !v. P. 730. J. 7. Oncc\ ISoftmc, 

Cap. vf. P. 7S2. t. pen. Elunminvi] Va enim. 

Cap, X. P. 73B. I. 6.* Etiammmi] Et enm. 

Cap. X14*. P. 1(^0. 1. 13. 19. luiamnnni] Et enini. 

P. 701 . I. 2? apud apud vos. • 

Cap. XV! I. P, 709. 1. 9. Cui, Cin reo. 

Cap. XIX- P.771.1. 10. Etiamutimj Et e/iim, 

BE IIENLFIOIIS, UB. VI. 

Gap, XV. P, 790- 1. 22. pro tempore ffs/j lege, pro empiore 
est> 

Cap. x\x. P. 810. 1. 20. Ner ex hor z^*] Ne ex hue q. 
Cap. XX Mil. P. SlO. i. 8. contidcris^^' 

I. 13. interesse* 

Cap. XXXVI!!. P, 823. 1. 1. exoptui] f, exaJtxit, Sic 
Guitist. Nntur. m. prx'f. Itriquoque cmemlat 11. B- ad lloi. 
Carrn. i. xx\iv. 1.3. 

Cap. xlm. P, 3C6‘. L 12. notavit li. I), 

I)!' BEN Er I CHS, LIB. vn. 

Cap. 1. P. 8SO 1. 1. voluhsem. 

Cap. IV. 1\ 836. \. 13. do7ttitio qooqne] domlm gangne^ 

Cap, IX, P. 843. 1 5, 0. ncx duturtus 7.] 7te da turns 7. 

Cvp. XXT, P. 838. 1. IS. non prtcsentfims] ddeveraf H. B. ; 
sed seutenliain mutavit. 

Cap- XXV. P, 8O1.I. 17. admonitio, von rQ7t!)Uinm']admo- 
mtiu, conzitimn. 

Cap. t.K \ n. P, 804. 1 . 3. rfcc reti^io 7 ,] ne rrfe\; 7 . 

Cap. Xxix. P. 860, 1. 1,2, quoniani quhian] tjiiandoqfii- 
dem, 

\, 5/ sapiens condifor'\ pfitierls creditor; et in piiia pagina, 
‘Qiiadatn iiamiiia hena lentus i.c .sapiens coftditor fecit:' lege 
cndilor, Contrariurn e.st ilii diclo fceneratoris Altii* Bona no- 
Biina non appelktido rnalu fieri. Et sic eniendal R. B. ad Uor, 
Epis:. 11. i. 103. 

Cap* XXX. P. 867* 1. 2* qiierendo} notavit R. B, 

Cap. XXXI. P, 609* I. 7* repente~\ tepente. 


T. K. 
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Athenian Elegance delineated; or, a CriticeU Inquiry 
into 'the (Principles and Laws of the Grecian Tragic 
Poetry. 

Omnino caussae prius investigand® sunt, quam regulse constituendai. 

* Hermann, 


PREFACE. 

TT * * 

Xn presenting the following treatise to the public, it is not neces- 
cary to expatiate on t<ie pleasure to be experienced in, or the 
advanlageb to be derived from classical pursuits; nor is it requisite 
to eulogise the study of that particular portioir of classical litera* 
turc, to which the siibsequeut pages have reference. We shall 
coiitcn oiiraelvos with one or two remarks, affecting the peculiari- 
ties of the work , 

A careful perusai of the disputations of the learned, on the 
various jxdiits included under the general head of metrical science, 
eoiiviticcd the author of the intportance of fixing some deterini- 
iiiite pnrici(>Us of recitaiioij ; of forming, by the application of these 
principles, a plan of recitation for each species of verse ; and of 
making this plan of recitation the basis of every illustration of 
elegance; more especially of regarding it as containing the reason 
of every restriction impose<l on the score of metre. These vieivs 
were not a little confirmed by the failure of aiPattempts to arrange, 
from the niiiteiials fiirnished by the several critics, a clear, precise, 
and consistent metrit'al system (or Athenian tragedy; and the 
author wa’-’ ibu? hkew'se compelled either to relinquish the subject 
altogether, or to enter on one sufficient to call torlh all the saga- 
city and application of Porsuii or Bentley. Not without hesiia- 
tum he chose the latter; and with u view to the awomphahiucnt of 
his object, he has read, studied, and reasoned ; and the result of 
his investigations, aa far as relates to Tragic poetry, he iieie sub- 
mits to the judgment of the learned reader. 

With regard io the execution of the work, the w liter lias»but 
little to say. lie is fsee to confess, that he has with others Ids 
favorite critics, but be is not aware of ha^ ing been inffueiiced by 
prejudice in the choice; and U has been his coiK^tantMudy, in the 
discussion of every topic, to animadvert with candor and impar- 
tiality. Nothing, it inay be added, is to him more unpleasant, than 
the perusal of jiersonal sarcasms and repr(<aches, especially in 
works of a philologiciil imiuie; and he trusts, that ihe animation 
of debate has not hetrajed him into riij expiessions incoiiMsient 
with this declaration. An air of tiiuniphant .lupcriority little 
befits those who are engaged in the discovery of truth, ami who 
arc undeniably indebted, in no inconsiderable degree, to the labors 
of their less privileged predecessors. 

Bristol^ H, W, IT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General principles of recitation; and the Anapaestic \crscs of the Attic 
Tragedians. 

It is agreed among prosodiaiis, Xhitt quantity, accent^ pause, and 
the several niodulatiuiis of voice denominated tones,, including 
emphasis, are the figures employed in thj recitation of every com- 
position. The first respects the time occupied in ^he pronuncia- 
tion of syllables, as being dong or short, without determining (if 
the expression may be allowed) the exact degree of length or 
shortness. Accent may be defined, the stress of voice comprising 
both loudness and acuteness, laid on a certain syllabic of every 
word, except a few short unimportant ones, termed by the Greeks 
enclitics; and serves to enable the ear rightly to distinguish the 
words of a sentence from each other, in addition to affording it an 
agreeable variety. In Greek prose, the mark of accent is placed 
over the syllable to be accented, and is often of service in pointing 
out the true signification : under this impression it is likewise con-* 
tinued in poetry, according to the position of the accent in prose. 
Here we may observe, that in English, accent or syllabic emphasis 
h of the same importance as quantity was in the languages of 
Greece and Rome ; and it appears, that in the latter, accent was 
regarded as an object of secondary importance in comparison of 
quantity, and th'us the poet scrupled not to alter its position, from 
a certain syllable of every word to a certain syllable of every foot. 
Pauses may be classed under two general heads, vocal and senten- 
tial. Not indeed that these distinctions arc precisely correct ; the 
vocal pauses enabling the speaker to proceed with propriety in bis 
discourse, and thus assisting the sense, and the sentential being 
altogether indispensable to continued utterance. The former 
takes place in ptose at the end of every word of importance ; but 
are imperceptible to the hearer, unless particularly attentive to the 
recitation, on account of their extreme shortness. But let it he 
carefully observed, that this remark is applicable only to those 
spesi* s of jcornposition which require to be recited deliberately ; 
the vocal pauses may be, in all others, neglected with propriety. 
The sentential pauses of tlie (xreeks, were the comma, colon, and 
period, be^iefes some extraordinary ones occasionally employed ; 
all of which, as well as emphasis, or a peculiar intension of voice 
on certain words to give them prominence, and the other modula- 
tions of the voice, contributed to display the true meaning of the 
speaker in all its fulness and nicety. Tliere is, in the above ob- 
servations, scarcely one particular that will not command the most 
ready iissent, if we except that which refers to the vocal pauses : 
and even this can, in our judgment, scarcely he called in question. 
We tisk, how is it that in the case of the word orpaTia succeeded 
hf a word begiuiiiug with a vowel or diphthong, a hiatus occurs 
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after the word, (we now speak of prose,) but no hiatus occurs 
after the penultimate c, followed by the vowel a 1 The remark 
may be prosecuted to a considerable extent, but the nature of our 
present subject compels us to rest iiere. 

The general question, * in what manner the poetry of the 
ancient Gjreeks recited V may accordingly be considered as resolv- 
ing itself into the mure particular one, * with what muditicatioiisare 
these remarksbto be applied to poetry And in' reference to those 
kinds of poetry which are in ihemselves dignified .and weighty, 
particularly the epic and tragic, we unhesitatingly advance the 
following doctrine, grdtinded in maxims the most clearand evident. 
It can scarcely be argued, that the ancient Greeks recited these 
species of poetry in the same manner as prose : this would be, in 
a language like the Greek, to render poetry a mere succession of 
long aiid short syllables in a prescribed order ; and poetry of this 
description could not be equal to finished prose. Equally rylieu* 
lous is the hyyothesis, that the Greeks iti the recitation of their 
poetry attended solely to the feet ; no Homeric or Athenian audi- 
ence wiiuhl have tolerated for a moment the monotonous drawl of 
scantling, or have listened to an orderly succession of long and 
short syllables, often unintelligible, and never conveying any of 
those nice and forcible distinctions of meaning peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the writings of that polished people. Metrical beauty 
was doubtless made to consist with excellence iff idea and of ex- 
pression : the several figures above eimmerated were donhtless 
so employed, as to distinguish both the true meaning and the true 
prosodial character of each verse, without giving an undue pro- 
minence to eitlier. And this could best be done, we conceive, by 
employing emphasis, tones, and the sentential pauses, in behalf of 
the sense, but using accent and the vocal pauses according to the 
dictates of the metre. The former figures could* not be otherwise 
employed with any degree of consistency ; and it was necessary 
to accent the verst's as composed of feet, and to regulatc^the vocal 
pauses by the particular nature of each kind of verse, in order to 
make the proper distinction between poetry and prose. Qiia»tity, 
as before observed, was the most essential particular in Greek 
poetry* and had an equal bearing on the meaning and the numbers 
of a verse. With respect to^he vocal pauses, whiefi qiay in these 
cases be styled with greater propriety metrical pauses, as being 
under the direction of the metre, they were made after the feet or 
dipodes, according as the species was recited by feet or dipodes ; 
but it may be considered, that the pause after a foot or dipode 
ending in the middle of a word, was equal to that at the termina- 
tion of an important word in prose, but that the pause after a foot 
or dipode ending wdth a word, was about double the former in 
length. In Heroic poetry, thecsesural pause, which appears to have 
been equal to the common vocal pause, took place after the first 
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and empiiattc sellable of tlie dai*tyl or spondee when it terminated a 
word ; and in those kinds of verse uliieh were recited by dipodes, it 
is more than probable ilml the less inelrical pause, conespoiidinj? 
in a sense to flic one iu^t named, was made alter the first foot of a 
dipode tertninatm!; \(ilh a word. Recited correctly in all these 
respects, as they oiidouhtcdly were hy the ancient bArds and 
actors, the Grecian Epic and Tragic poetry must have displayed to 
the (xrecian ear, bblh a rich exuberance of variety, ^aiid a bcauti-’ 
ful and en^a^Mnir uiiiforniity ; ai^i wc sliall not, we iiope, be 
accused of arr(*«a»ce by our readers, if we claim for ibis basis of 
our metrical doctrine, Ihe meed of superior Tationaiity and consis- 
tency. 

We have now* to apply these gimeral princijiles to the anapasstic 
verses of the Attic tragedians. These verses were composed of 
anapaests dactyls -erw, and spondees--; and allowed, hi 

caseso of necessity, of a proceleiismatic They were em- 

ployed both III the choruses of the tragedies, and in separate 
systems of dimeters or vers-'s containing four feet, witli one or 
moie monometers occasionally iiitcrmixeil. and closed by a paiOR- 
miac or dimeter catalectic. Some critics hdve objected to the 
term dimeter being apnlic*! to am pa'stic ver>es composed, of tour 
feet, arguing that the anap3esf, being equal in lije tmiki id' pro- 
nunciation to the dactyl, has tiie same right as the latter foot, to 
be considered a metre of itself. But a moment’s reflection will 
convince us of the propriety of the common designation : for it 
cannot be questioned, that a foot coii&titutevl a metre in timsc 
verses whicli were read by feet, but two feet in tliose wbicli were 
read bydipodes; and the names assigned to the two kinds of 
verse, serve to show us that the dactylic is of ihc former, and the 
anapiVbtic of the latter description. Accordiuffly, jtfier each di- 
pode, either the greater vocal pause designuled thus !, nr the jess 
thus, occurred, as thedipode terminated at the end, or in the mid- 
dle of a ivorrt ; also, the less occurred after the first foot of each 
difiode when it ended with a word. The anapicsl, accor.ling to 
the gwneriifriile for llie accentuation of feet, winch montimis the 
long syllabke of the foot as that which receives the accent, and the 
principal foot of the verse as deicrminiiiK the acc'cnt of those 
which have, in this respect no decisive cliaracter, iiiiquestionably 
received the accent, or more properly tlie metrical acceiil, on 
the last syllable; llie dactyl evidently on the first: the proper 
method oi accenting the spondee is a matter of doubt. In dac- 
tylic verses, the dactyl is the only foot to iuiluetice the accent of 
the spondee ; and thus the spondee was in these invariably ac- 
centei$'«iti the former syllable. Trochaic admitted trochees, dac- 
fyis, afiapa.'r.ts, trihrachs, and spondees; but the aiiapsest being an 
ti'uiraportaut foot, and never occurring but at the end of a dipode, 
the accent of the trochee was followed by the tribrach and spou- 
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dee. Iambic also, though they allowed of a dactyl -in Uie first 
a>\d llurd place, yet by refusing to admit the spondee in the 
f -.id and Vourlh, annlliilated all its pretensions to direct the 
position of the accent on the latier- foot; and it U'^ed not be added, 
that to give the tribrach folhjwiiig the dactyl in the first plate the 
accent of .that foot, would be to outrage the most evident piiact« 
pies of metrical beauty. * In aiiapsestic verses, on the contrary, tiie 
dactyl is admitted as a very important foot, some verses l>eiag< 
entirely composed of dactyls auj spondees ; and this circumstance 
may produce a hesitation, whether the accent of this'foot or of the 
aiiapmst should he ascribed to the spondee. *Tbe learned. Dun- 
bar of Edinburgh afiirins without any qualification, (An. Maj. 
tom. 3. part 2. p. 233.) that in ariapae.>tics the anapaest bus the 
ictus inetricus on the last syllable, the dactyl and spondre on (iie 
first, ’bit we scruple not to say. that this doctrine is both incon- 
sistent with the gerter il rule for the accentuation of feet, aiid^iieci- 
dcdly r.iihtates against the elegance of the metre. And to attri- 
bute universally to the spomlce the ictus of the anapiest, is to 
disregaid all those striking circumstances above alluded to, and 
wdl be atU'iulcd by an injury to the sense equal to that resulting 
from tlie position advocated by Professor Dunbar. The truth lies, 
we conceive, between ihcc two conifadict<»ry opinions. As has 
been already rein irked, the anapaestic systems of the (irecian 
Tragic writers were roeiled in two dipodes; and these dipodes 
vi^ere aiiapauslic, dactylic, or i'poiidair ; the first class contoiniiig 
an anapeC'd, the aecond a dactyl, ami the third two spondees. 
When a spondee oecuried in an anapivstic dlpode, it is extremely 
probable, i( not absubitily certain, that it’ was accented like the 
anaiJiv.sl ; when in a daciyhc, like the dactyl ; and in a spondaiu 
it is btsl to assign to it the iclu.s of the anapaest. \Vc should, 
accordingly, thus read the following verses of the*]Mcde'd of Euri- 
pides : 

Mrj. At'oravds eyw, ptXtdlrc 7rf>we,j 
’iwipot /ioi.j TTQis av tf.\o?pdi',| 

Tpo. T.-5- £<c teo, ^tXoI jiraZ^ F» ’ Ipari>' J 

Koei j fcpa5r«t»', j uvri | Si yjoXtir.j vss. P5. sqq. 
Let it he remembered, that in this extract the metrical pauses are 
denoted, as they would occur iudependeutly of the sentential : every 
attempt to designate tlie pauses of the verae, varien as they were by 
llie blending of the sentential anti metrical, must prove fruitless. 
One of the most important features of our system of recitation is, 
tliat it supposes two regular metrical pauses of diflereut lengllis, 
which could be lengthened or shortened agreeably to the requisi- 
tions of the stMise, and the less neglected when occasioned by cie- 
3ura, or k^ccurriiig in the middle of a dipode, if called for by the 
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the ictus vat, yet receiving it, we must consider it val. The true, 
reading of the verses, however, appears to be that of Brunck : 

r - , / 

"Aye pvp ffv /xe, wax, ly* ay evot[iias, k» r. X, 

Instances of the correctness of the other part of the above rule may 
be seen in Soph* Antig. 817. Eurip. MecL 1081. 

The principle op which we have accouitted for the continuity of 
metre observable in anapasstic systems, wil! likewijie furnish us 
with tlie reason of the following r^narkable peculiarity ; viz. that 
those verses are the most beautiful in which each dipode termi- 
nates with a word.* in verses at the emb of which a distinct 
pause is made, this pause is sufficient to enable the voice to re- 
cover its full powers, of whatever length the other pauses of the 
verse may be ; hut as syiiaphcia is a distinguishing characteristic 
of aimpsestic collections, and the voice is in consc(|ueoce deprived 
of ih^ relief afforded by this pause, it becomes necessary that the 
other pauses of the verse should be as long as tlicy^can with con- 
sistency, and, as an inifioitant particular, that the longer metrical 
pause, occupying about half the time of the comma in prose, 
should be made as frequently as possible at the end of eacli dipode. 
Indeed, it is constantly made at the end of tiic second, except oc- 
casionally in the case when a short ffnal vowel is elided ; the natural 
effect of elision being obviously to unite two separate words. To 
the paroemiac, however, the closing verse of a system, the rule does 
not apply, as at the ena of this vtrsc a period or note of iiUerroea- 
lion is almost invariably found ; and indeed the ciroum<>}faiice that 
it closes a system, would be sufficient to warrant of itself the in- 
troducUpn of a distinct pause,. 

The third and last important remark on the subject of ana- 
paestic dimeters, with which we are furnished by liie r< starches of 
learned men, is, tiiat an anupa'st should never ff llow a dactyl. 
Hermann qualifies the observation, by conceding that i1 may some- 
times, provided it be in different dipodes, I'bis moditication of 
the rule is*lo a certain exient correct; but even this is defvelive. 
Thejri,*asoi> why an anapsest was not allowed to succeed a dactyl 
in the same dipode, is, that the occurrence of ttMjr short unaccented 
syllables would appear an insuperable bar to the proj)er recita- 
tion of the verSe, when the less in<?trical p<»use did not occur after 
tlie first font of the dipoile, and woufd be e xtremely unplcusaiil ?o 
the ear when it did. On this principle, when the sir>rler pause 
took place at the end of a dipode, if that dipode ended with a 
dactyl, the following couai not begin with an anapaest, this collo- 
cation incurring the same disagreeable effect. But when the longer 
pause d^urred, the uiipicasanluess, though not altogether re- 
mov|tl, yvds materiHlly h^ssened ; and in this case therefore it was, 
that the tragedians of Athens oc oasionally introduced the obnoxious 
JMge* 
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’'H r^jvs fioyepovs icai hvetSaifidpHs 

*AriKrovs KXav&ta 7ro\e fiap^^ovs ; Sept. c. Theb, 827» 8. 

0ap<Tei riaXXaSos Hatdv Burip. Eiectr. 1319* 

pitssages already citrd bv Hermann. 

In tile AntlgiUKTi^Sophodrs, there arc, according to the text of 
Hmnck, two instances of an anapaest succeeding a dactyl in the 
sainedipode: but the readiiigs*of Erfardt, aptly ai^d conclusively 
'^Iclt-nded in bis notes, remove every difficulty. 

Tijc piinciples wc*have just stated, in connexion with our 
general ftlaii of rtcifatioii, suggest to us likewise the following 
rule; a rule which the universal practice of the Tragic w'riters 
sl»ows tf; he correct. Wiieu a di|><Kle ends with a word, the ana- 
p:est, jnuifice, and dactyl, may close this, and begin the follow- 
'u«.^ dipode indiscnr '«']atei\ ; but whenadipodc ends in the ryiddle 
ot A word, the^ closing foot of this and the initial foot of the fol- 
lowing (lipode must not be any one of the subjoined forms: 



oesidcs 1 w w| i. wliicli has been already condemned. In any 
oi Ihrse c.isca, the poetic beauty of tlic verse or verses would be 
materially in jured by tlie occurrence of the 'unaccented syllables 
with only tite coininon vocal pause between them. 

li may he expech ei t)u»t wc should here investigate the influence 
of tic ifSn - mtiricii'. on ihequaiuity of certain syllables; Luton 
account ot ti>e supeuor itnp(»rtancc of the subject to lambic 
verses, it has appeared more proper to defer its coiisidcratwn, 
and that »d Ihc particoiars it involves, to the tlwrd chapter. Wc 
idiidi, accordingly, intTcly slay to notice the bearing of a rule 
there given, on a iheory advanced in the preceding pages. It is 
sanl, that when no pause is to be made after a syllable, T'omposed 
of a shoit vow'd, succeeded by an aspirate or soft mute full^jned 
by any liquid, by :i nudial mutr followed by the liquid p, also by 
yX, and /dA, the syllable, though not properly short.* is still too 
short to stand fur a long one, but receiving the ictus, (which 
really adds a slight degree a}' length \o it,) it aesomes an import- 
ance that will not allow of its being ranked among short syllables; 
and til us its relative quantity is dependent on its reception or 
want of the metrical accent. This rule, as far as it regaids ana- 
passtics, is supported by the subjoined passages among others : 
Med. 114. 118. 165. 1091. UO9. 1416; (Ed. Col. 1754; Aiilig. 
156; Ajac. 167 ; Prom. Vinct. 159; Sept. c. Theb. 1062; Ale. 
249; Med. 1408; Anlig. 144; Ajac. 139; I*bil. 1455 ; Soph. 
Eiectr 107; Prom. Vinct. 140; Sept. c. Theb. 1059. 1063* 
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This point being firmly established, it wtll follow eithei* tliat our 
rule for the position of the accent of the spondee is incorrect, or 
that the three following verses occurring in the plays from which 
the above examples are taken, have been corrupted by the mis-* 
takes of transcribers ; 

Ireixto, bitrauiv y iifiopot teKvuiV. Med. 1392. 

MaXaicov \patrvs xj/avirai riKvufV, Med. 1400. 

("E^pas irpoXiTT^p, Phil. 1414. 

But before we embrace the former conclusion, we ought to show 
that three of the passages above named are corrupt ; viz. 
nXi^v to7v <rri;yfpotv, c5 varpos h'os, Aiitig. 144. 

TticvoXireip* Ss ns afibiiiv. Soph. Elecir. 107. 

, *AXXo tl>ofioupait Kairorpivopiat, Sept. c. Theb. 106’3. 
and although in the second of these, recyoXcreip* may be easily 
altered to vaiboXereip', the first and third, according to our pre- 
sent views, set improvement or satisfactory alteration at defiance. 
Let us, on the other hand, examine the passages wdiich go to 
prove that the spondee has invariably the accent of the dactyl, 
that we may be able to determine whether their authority is suffi- 
cient, not only to condemn the readings of the three lines leading 
to an opposite deduction, but also to overthrow the arguments 
already alleged. VVe question whether the first W'ould not be im- 
proved by reading, 

afimpos bi<rrrwv ye rcKi wr, 

— a lection harmonious in its numbers, and energetic in its expres- 
sion of the sense. In the second, vaibtMiv may be substituted for 
TCKViav with propriety, the error having in all probability arisen 
from the forgetfulness or inattention of the transcribers ; and the 
third may be corrected with facility and certainty, to 

Kafiet^pas TrpoXiTrwe. 

1 ne inference we must adopt is, that the theory of (he ictus 
metricus confirms those laws and principles, which wc have em- 
braced as naturally arising out of the general and certain princi- 
ples of recitation, the only sure basi$ of metrical doctrines. 
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P. 296’. col. 1. 1. 18. post 
“ pp. 51-2.’* insere, P. 56*. /lo- 
riUo ad ^tchyli Eurnetiid. 224. 


P. 67 • “ V9. 19- "OtKc Oeiav 
IhieartTiv aXir^cvvriv iLvadeiri] 
A^chyL Pers. 404. Person. 

iXevdepoDre 3e TJai^las, 
yvpalk’as re 7 rarp^o>y EAH, 

09 «:as re Trpvyuvujv. 

Soph. (lid. Tyr. 885. ovbe bat- 
poviav KAli 

Lycophron, Alexandra. 707- 
'OpKiapoTovi erev^ey a^Oirtm EAH. 


FIORILLO, 

Lyciirgus, in Leocrat. p. 157* 
rptVoi rrpoboyra auroy, kqi roifs 
vcu) 5 , kai rci EAH, koI ra repkvri. 
Philo f T, IT, p. 314. €7rt(ft€ur^v 
Kai Irbiarptfteiy rdis EAEMN. 
Ubi miiiime iiecessariuniJ/aMg'm 
addilametiluiii tepols. Vid. Pho^ 
Hum Biblioth. p. 1069. Lati- 
nos etiam sedes pro templis di- 
cere, excniplis ostendunt Z)ra- 
kenb. ad SU. Ital. lib. xii. 48. et 
Burmann. ad Ovid. Met. 1. x. 
229- Non*n) in us frequenter e5or 
pro statua aut simulacro ponitur ; 
vid. infra ad 11. 2. dvadc/?;.** 

Pp. 109. 1 10. “ vs. 2. Tijy/X- 
Xi^s ebos ap^L dvooKoa ipa i^ipov- 
aai] • * • ♦ ^Ebos — pro simu- 
lacro Deorum ponitur ap. Dio^ 


Ibid. col. 2. 1. 20. post 
“2+2.” inhere. Month. Rev. for 
Feb. 1796. p. 124. 

Timaeus, p. 93* ro d* 

yaXpa, Kai 6 tottos ev ^ ibpvrai. 

[“•Dubito, an .vox (ebos) in 
iiostris Platpnis exemplaribus 
extet : non reperi certe.” 

Plato Pliicdo, p. 1 1 1. B. 7. Kot 
bvl Kai dedv &Xtrri re Kai iepa av- 
rats eJyat' ^btj pro hXari e codi- 
cibiis Aug. et Paris, restituit 
optimus Heindorfius.] LVrgit 
vir sunitnus; JEschyl. Pers. 404. 
iXevOepovre be yvvalkas, 

deQy re irarp^uiy ebr^. Sophocles 
(Ed. Tyr. 886. ovbk baipuvwy ebrj 
aifiwy. Lycurg. in Leocrat. p. 
157* KptVfii> TTpoboyra avroy Kai 
Tovs veios, icai rd ^brj, Kai rit re- 
peyrf. Philo^ T! 11. p. 314. eiri- 
^oir^yKai kvbiaTpifieiy rdis ^eerty : 
ubi non ifniter Mangeium, lepoii 
addentein. Herodes Alticus. 

RUHNKENIUS. 

Inscript. I. I9. *'Oake QeGty 
ebieooiy aXirpoavyrty ayadeiij. 
Vide Photium Bibl. p. IO69, 
Latinos etiam sedes pro Deorum 
templis dicere, exemplis osten- 
dunt. i>roA:en5orcA. ad Sil.TTal." 
lib. xii. 48. et Barmann. ad 
Ovid. Met. x. 229. Non minus 
frequenter ebos pro statua vel 
simulacro ponitur. Callim. Fr. 
103. Kai yap ’A0»/»'»ys ’Er A/V5y 
Aai^aof XiTov idriKey ebos. Z)io^ 
nys. Hal. A. R. i. p. 38. vapa^ 
Xapb/v eai rby traripa sal ra ebij 
T&y dewy. Herodes Atticus Iii- 
script. 11. 2. 'Pi^y/XXiys eSos d/u^j 
9votrK6oy ipa ^ipovaai. Appianu$ 
Mitlirid. p. 717. to bk rfis *A8^- 
yas ebos, o IJaXXabioy KaXovoi, 
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nys. Halicdm. A. R. lib. i. p. Erotim. et Them- Mag. in v. 
38. iraf}a\afiofv Kal tov narepa Jungcrm. ad h*olluc» i. 7* ct 

gai ra ^brj rtHv Ocwv. Appian, Toup, Cur. Noviss. in Suid* p. 

Mithrid. p. 717. ro rfis *A8i|- tJl.,*' 

vas 5 iraWabhv KaXovtn. 

Vide prseterea de bac voce Ero- 
tianum et Thom, Mag, Jan- 
germ, ad PoUuc, lib. i. 7. «t 
Toup, in Cur. Noviss. in Suid, « 
p. 61. ^ 

Class. Jonrn. p. SlO. col. 2. 1. 2. cxbibet. adde^Athen, ii.p. 48. 
C. .5, \u)<pp<»tv bi, fTTpovdotra eXt'ypara, it^rert/xrjpiva, Miiilem, 

ITPllTA eXiyparti, ct iKTert/j-rffucva. Lucret. ii. 499* J^^^ fJd bar- 
baric^ vestes, McUha)aqve fulgcns Puipura, Thes&alico eonckarum 
lincta colnre, Cic, Phil. 11. xxvii. Conchy Hath Cm, Pompeii peri- 
stromatis servotMm in eellis lectos stratos videres. Sect liscc Icca 
rein parum attin^nnt. , 

No, LXXTL — Cvra Posteriores ad Dawes. Misc, CriL 

P. 258. 1. 2. corrige, telo mco. 

Ibid. 1. 29. PR/EF. V. 

P. 259. 1. 24. ‘‘P. ii. col. 2. I. 14. 

P. 200. I. 7 . 

p. 264. 1.17. P.53. 

Ibid. !. 29. P. 5.5. n. 47. 

P. 265. 1. 13, 14. Antisiilc deft. 

Ibid, h'ge, PEARSONO Antislite, 

P. 267. 1. 38 , 39. TPOXHNlOt -TPOXHNIHN. 

P. 26s. 1. 5. fUAT'/ff.P. 229 . cob 2. 1. ]0~~13. “Sic— p. 275.*’ 
dele ; et reponef^ Sic 'Obvrrcsvs, quem Ohbv'yoia fecerunt JEoles, ad 
Ulyssein dcductus est, QuiriOl. 1. iv. 16. ; videiio/w , ad Grrg. p. 275. 
Irnino lep:e, ^Mew* OvXuocria — a prima jiositioiu* OvXvircijs; unde 
Laiiiiuoi* Ulysses, sen putius Vlyxes; vide Pluturclii bu'um .supra ci- 
• ad p. 182. Noluni eat btiju.«iniodi rormarum patriuni caswniab 

uno sidalte/uin declinandi exitum subiude ac tancpiam laid. 

P. 270. I. 44. insere, P. 513. col. 2. 1. 7* post p, 35. adde, Euri- 
/ipidis iliustre fragnientum apud Clemenlcm Alcxandrinmii “Sfrotti. 
V. p. 6*88. prout in inargine excmplaris penes amicissimum M.D. 
emendavit Porsontis, adsertbain ; XoJ, nratnav peheovrt, xoriv, 
re Zevs e’ir ^OrvpaCoperos ar^pyets* erv hi poi 

0yor/av hirvpov irayKapTeeiat Ar£ac irXiipn MpoxyBelaav, yap iy'te 
BfoIs foJ$ oifpavihais 'IkffT-Tpoi' to Atbs peraxetpl^ea, X8o»/y O' ASf^y 
hpxf}s’ Tiepif/oy per ^u>s \pv')^di, dthputv Tots (^ovXopiyois 
TTpopadely — J. — 8. Kdovloit'd' — 9. \pvxlis ari- 

nupl^^akkenaerius in Diatr. ad Eur. fragni«?nta, p. 42, 3. 2. *AtbTjs 
viimiViHi reliquerunt viri prsastantUsirni. 

P. 272. 1. T6. ^ortige, P. 
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zIetteb ni. 

Of the Complate&siAii odiitioo. ^ 

’lis fit It should be shown what an trgnSF hn ib» md bow well be deserves for 
lus performance to be dubbed by himself )rinffn|id>ietb--i«QCKR* 

In scbuol-divuuty as able 
As he that bight inefrsgahle 
A second Thomas, or aCosce, 

To naine them all, another Xhmi^HuDxnaAs 
Sir 

We are now amved at the Complatemian edition, m which the 
‘‘honest bigotry" of the editors has inserted the doubtful text. 
By “honest bigotry" Mr. Gibbon probably meRtis, tbab the edi- 
tors thought the verse genome indeed, but ibserted it contra ry to 
tbeir Greek Mss. If they thought It genuine on such slight 
grounds as the authority of the Vulgate, of Pseudo- Jerome, and 
of Thomas Aquinas, they were bigots. But if they really thought 
- - - — *- - - 

* See Vmdex on the use of epithet^ Gent* Mag* tor JaU. 1789, p. it. 
I perceive, from the same Magasme mr March 1789, p. ESS, that he has 
not profited by the wholesome advice which I gave nun. And how un*- 
generous it is, as well as cowardly, after swaagering and blustenng, to 
sneak away from the oemhat, and leavR Mr. iTRvis alone “to bear the 
burthen and heat of the day In the mean time I esmescly intreat Mr. 
Travis’s admirers to refrain from boasting of their proselytes and ror 
peatine their defiances Such quackery is unwprthy any person who 
pretends to learning * 

VOL. XXXVIl. a M. NO. LXXHI. c 
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it genuine/ tlieir bigotry >iras so far honest. Tli||8ame sort of 
bigotry predominated in your mindi^ when yon quoted p. S86. the 
barbarous Greek of the Lateran council, and Ending a chasm, 
supplied it by a still more barbarous Iranslation of youf own from 
the Latin. Thus wotild the Complutensian editors reason : *' This 
verse is genuine, thoughft is not in the Greek «|ppiesN We will 
translate it therefore from the Latin Verit/, andrbstm it to the con- 
text/* But you, Sir, take for granted without proving (a vice very 
frequent in you, though you reproi?e* others for it, p. 18(2.) that this 
verse was in all tljeir Mss. ; yon hint Mr. Gibbon’s wishes to be, 
that the editors had omitted it In opposition to all their authori- 
ties ; and you profess an unwillingnesi^ (I. e. a willingness) to 
believe that Mr. Gibbon Itself would m Sbeh a case ha# be- 
trayed his trust. iBrugo mm ! Mr. Gibbon justifies the intention 
of the Contplutdnsian editors, and only* blames their prejudice. 
Andiwho can deny their prejudice in favor of the Vulgate to have 
been excessive and absurd, aft^r r^ing tb'e foUoning sentence 
frum their preface to the Old Testament 1 ** Medium Latiiiain beati 
Hieronymi translationem, velut inter synagogam et orientalem 
ecelesiam posuimits, tanquam duos hinc inde latrones, medium 
autem Jesum h. e. Romanam slve Laliham ecelesiam collocantes.” 
Or who can wonder that men, so blindly devoted to a version, 
should sometimes presume to correct the originals from that ver- 
sion, especially in passage,^** in quo maxime et tides catliolica 
robofatur, et Patris et Fdii et Spiriins Sancti lina diiinitatis sub- 
stantia comprobatur Vf But In tact we have all the evidence ne- 
cessary to prove that they actually paid this extravagant compli- 
ment to the Volgate., For Stunica, who would have been extremely 
glad to lia>e hi^ the, power of appealing to the Greek Mss. against 
Erasmus, quotes none in faimr of this unfortunate verse, but rests 
the uliole meiitk of thb cause on the Latin copies, and the impos- 
tor wlio usurps the name of Jerome. You, Sir, to do you justice, 
think thpre is some force in this objection ; and in a uiomentary 
fit of imprudence or id^esty, p. 280. own Voorself unable satis- 
fdtrtorily to accoont ibr it.” But these are *the last struggles of 
expiring shame. For Ihoufffi you saw the unavoidable consequence 
of this concession, yoif add, that you have proved the Compluten- 
bian Gicek not thwa translation fsotn the Latin. Your tacit infe- 
rence then hi$#Sitfpp 08 e, that it could only come from the Greek 
Mss. Rut this inference is a little too hasty. The Complutensian 
Greek may be a Uantlation from the Latin^ though not an exact 
translation. Let us suppose that Mr« Tra«vis, while he was dis- 
puting against Mr. Gibbon, bod the use of a Ms. which contained 
thomispected verse; would he neglect to produce its testimony in 

if 

■ ■ ■ I. — ■■■ ilia. II ■■ m m^ 

. ' Pseudo^llieronym. Prolog, in Eptst Canon. 
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defence of thll ver^ yerse« and againat a laaii whom he hated ^ If he 
believes this jpossible, or professes to believe it possible, 1 shall 
believe him either mad, ** aot iHud quod dicere nolo.*’ I ask 
tb^efore what could induce Stunica, itho is at otiier times 
scarcely less viruleot agaiust Erasmus than Travis himself is, 
what could induce Jiitn 4o be so mild and tamcF in this particular 
instance ^ \](hat but the eonsciouaiiess that be knew of no Greek 
Ms. which contained the passage in queatMin t Twplls indeed has 
bethought himself of a salvo, and a precious aalvio it is (Exam. 
P. ii. p. 142,) that tbo labor of collaUng the Catholid Epistles did 
not fall to Stunica’a share. In the year when Stunica wrote his 
remarks on Erasmus, all bis feUoW-laboreis were on the spot, able 
and willing, I hope, to inform him of the maoo script readings of 
this or of any other passage. For sorely they had some discourse 
together on the difficult oud did not perform each man his 

task in silence and solitude, Without any consultation or communi- 
cation. If StiiDica had said ivotbtng on this Epistle of John, we 
might not perhaps be able to extract any certain conclusion from 
his silence. But Stunica quotes ids Rhodian Ma. frequently in 
opposition to Erasmus, once on the l6ih verse of the third chap- 
ter of this Epistle, once on the SOth verse of this very fifth chapter, 
and both times in defence of the Ckimplutensiaii reimiiig. Yet on 
the 7tb veise, where there waaa pre^ag pecesrityi if ever neces- 
sity existed, of supporting bis opinion the authority of the 
Greek Mss. Stunica appeals tc^jsone, cries Erasmus, 

‘Sleeps this Rhodian Ms.1’* Bni the Cc^ox Rhodiensis was as 
deaf to the reproaches of Erasmus, as Baal to the aaicasms of 
Elijah. >lo man in his senses wouldjrSqr omit to urge evidence 
that was so much wanted, and tlial yrbald have so much weight. 
Poor Stunica most pileoiialy cii4s out, ‘^Seitfndum est Grse- 
corum codices esse corruptos; nostrqi vefo^ipsnm veritatem con^ 
tinere.” >[ow if this be not a fuR^and ckaur eonfeasioo, that 
he knew of no* Ms. containitig tho dwpgtad verae,,,*! cannot 
tell what ll. If the Codex BhtMfieniit been ortbodoxH^*" 
would have written to thia ofjMl Sana eodmds Grm* 

corum hiec Verba omHtuot $ vtrO Ipsam veritatem 

continet.^ I need nqt observe tbai itMa'AU leans very much 
to the Vulgate, and partiqiilaily a^s w ha the former of the 
two places above quoted, words; qg other Oreelv^Mi, nor 

version whatsoever, its omtsaina of Inc hevafitii triin of the fifth 
chapter will farm a slmqg ugnment the ^nulnaneas of the 

passage. AUhwing then 4m She Com modbrnsls omitted, as it 
certainly did omit, tito w^p^^pot Bluiitea 

consult others t EitAcr Im bfta no mom M oonfiih,or the other 
editors, and" IsdddllatlHf If hp bad only the 

Codex Rhodiensif, why it be ijCh ^itgenum euengb^ conm it I 
If he or bis brother ecHtors fiad'^hsore, why did WeUojt'iafiirm hunt 
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self of tiieir reading in tWs ptoce^ oither from bi» o^n inspection 
or from those who had consulted th^f They would naturally be 
anxious to confirm their own credit and veracity ; they would be 
eager to tell him^ if they could leH bim with truths that their Mss. 
gave the very reading which tWy had followed in their edition. 
When that edition was publiihd^ iKrasmus's challenge'had been 
made some time* While they weta gl*tniig ns i marginal note from 
J^atus Thomas, to account /or their eighth verse, we should have 
esteemed it d &vop if they had addSd a httk postscript or preface, 
to iiiforni tts of theNtate of their Mst. m the foregoing part of the 
Sentence. Nay, tliey ought lo hfive itone itt and as you say. Sir, 
p. ** Where it is a dulg lo Speak, to be ^leiit is to be crimi- 
nal/' To which { add, that where we should be sure to gam our 
cause by speaking, to he silent is to be foolish. But if tlie 
Coniplatensian editors took not this vme from Greek ^Mss , 
whence did they take it?*' I answer, as others have answered, 
from the modern copies of the Tulgate, from the si^unous Jeiome 
and the Angelic Docloi : this would be to charge those illus- 
triou$ editors with forgery." I should be loth to call it by so liunh 
a name; honest bigotry** better suits the puipose; but such is 
the everlasting sophistiy wiMch you and ^tartlu einplov. You 
aggravate tlie faults or negligences of the Compliiteiisian tditors, 
of Stepfotiis and ‘Bexa, into crimeSi; and then, fioni the enoituity 
of the*ofieiice argue aiiamst the probability of its being committed. 
Your reasoning may ihpi be rednped to the form of a syllogism. 

Stunica, Stephens, Beta, did not insert this verse in their 
editions oontrary to the anihority of theft Greek Mss. unle<iS they 
were impious hypocritoSy h^doned elieatSi notorious impostors, 

to they wevo^not impious hypocrites, ahundooed cheats, noto- 
«ious impostors, 4ke. they inserted ibis verse from the an- 

fhority of their Greeb Mfiai.— 

• ' Q- E. D. 

1 iatter myimlf tkwlevenr upbiasled reader will dee tbroug^h 
and despnm ibix paUfp artiBciy I shall give myself no farther 
frotthlr about H, tat proceed to wdeider &c* objections that may 
be made lo my position. I&n teli ns, Sv, and truly too f that |he 
Latin copies differ ttm m^otnplnmiisian. They die dificr ; but 
only in the seventh yem hy rto^g M fbrsi UMtm mat) ovroi ol 
tpe7i Sr instead of of vpeSi ete fd ^ t wwoh scents al first sight a 
considitjpible difiVreoce. Yon^ ooome ivo it, apo civilly ask, 
|iu 184 ^ Cfiq any mid be' dt tounh a WnOlaeii, m to imagine, 
fthet if these editors had meanrfiv Jkrge a toiet, to follow the 
reading of toe Lathitmta, ^jm would oottaTe forged one which 
wo Jd haec foliowea ttato '{topics exad% f* f confess, most 
learned llbebaft, iliat till I waseatahteiiied hy yoo,I was so much 
of a Bmotian as to iMgiiie, that iff he intentaoii of the Compluien* 
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sian editors fraudulent, tb^ might Imve wit orcdution enough 
to make their tranaUiion vaiyiront the Wtiif co|]iies, the better to 
impobe on the world by the apparent difference* They would 
dniguise the child they liad stolen, in order to Conceal the theft. 
But 1, who possess more chanty than perh<i^B any other person in 
the world (always excepting you. Sir, and yoiir bumble stdmirers, 
Vindex, Eblaneusisi ana Kuster*), wdl try to give tt thore eandid 
r« presentation of this matter. The Compluleuaiail editors believed 
1 John V. 7 to be genuine, and determined tO insert it in tbeir 
text. They also believed to be spurious, aitd deterniined to^x* 
punge the hiial clause of the eighth* verse.* Thus then I suppose 
tlicn]^o have translated the Latin into Oreeh ; *'Ort rpels kitnv oi 
ftaprvpovyrcs kv rp 6 irar^p sol d kat rb Styiov wi^et/yLea, 

Kai ovTOL oi rpe7f ty €<«. Kol mU elaly oi paprvpovt res hri tUt 
TO ineupa kai 7o vStap kat rb alpa. In thtir Greek manuscript or 
inanusciiptb, they iound,*Or< rpeis (Xa\y oi paprvpohres, rb irieffpa 
I at ro ubk>p Kay to aUpa, ka\ oi rpets els to Si etert. What was now 
to be clotii 7 Ihty were not willing entirely to abandon their 
oiiginals; tiny accoidiiigl^ patched up a motley text, and de\te- 
rou««ly transplanted the clause kat oi rpets eh to ty eim^ to the end 
of the seventh leise. So that as fai as they could without damage 
to the orthodox faith, they followed the readmit of the Gieck ina- 
nust Jipt. They thought this danse of too great aixe ami intport>* 
ante to be turned out of doors Wtihput ceramony ; the^ therefore 
sufliied it to Slav, though they provided it with rather an ibdiffei- 
ent lodging. If Mr. Gibbon observed ibis, fHS had a fresh reason 
foi attribiiting tiieii xondnet to honest bigotry. And it is no 
inort than justice to allow that they at least did their work like 
workmen. They made good Gieck of their Latin ; a task to which 
the translator of the Lateran Decrees and the writer of the Dublin 
Ms were unequal* In my next 1 mteod to trtij*e) through Ste* * 
pheiis's, and the other manuscripts dial have been said to contain 
tins ** txeelient ** verse* * ^ 

1 shall not jquit this turUcle without notice of an objec- 

tion^ which you, p. J85* sad IdaTliau’Vijfi#, p* 171* scetn ndlTHT* 
to iDsinuaie darkly, than to JporopOielu that Hie Complu- 

tensian reading of* the seveiitb vefagi «|s ^ ty efat, weakens the 


' Gent. Mag. Maath lt8T» p* lti« ^ y * * 

> This clause isomiHa&fnmainywM«MhfWs. 
usual modesty, asserts, w. WB8; iJm ^mljlktmi^ luuuerstdly 

the concluding dsttse if AfjBm Deque 

adeo iactores suoe fuo ouihiU^^^idvis imponele 

siltthcurasMiiiiieon^t.^ XjMNw 

IS capable be 
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evidence for jibe doctrine of the Xriiyity that might otherwise be 
drawn from this passBg 9 (|( Or ijiat the words els fd iv eifi may 
be understood of an unity of w'^ end testimony ; whereas the 
simple , expression ehi most pe understood of the unity of 

essence* Now, Sir, if I have rightly divined your meaning, be so 
good ns to tell us whether we are^ to think the former reading 
genuine or not? if we /accept it for genuine, and maiiuain, even 
from your <fwn concessions, that, the, text is uoihing tp the purpose 
of ibe orthodflje^ nil suspicion of ^^ayd on the part of the heretics 
will be at ah end, and you will be compelled to acquit the Arians 
oA scandalous acbusalion, which at present you have neither 
coura»e endugh to avow» nor geht^rosity enough to abandon, (p. 
33p — 341.) But to me, 1 confess, the Conipluten^an els to 
ap)>ears full ns orthodox as the more common tv alone ; and may 
be thus paraphrased; q\ rpels rd IvGcIov apa ovyrekoueriy, hi ires 
conjtqicti un^um ^^iunt Drum ; in the same manner as effoyrai ol 
hvo eU (Tupm fiiuv is exactly sytionyinous with Qincert elm bvo, a\ka 
tritp^ fiia. Malt. xix. 5, p. To show my uheoininoti civility, 1 ad- 
veitise niy readet, that i shall impart nrily traiibcrihe every argu- 
ment in your favor that has colne to my knowlege ; but 1 sluill 
sometitiies be content with transcribing them; for many arc such 
nn Patience hernglf would disdain to refute, . 

LETTER IV. 

Of the IIIsb; used by E« Stephens and Beza. 

What I w$!l ^Bae's^tch Out to crack o* doom ? 

.Sir, / t , 

Hpw. formidable an host you are now leading to battle ! Sixteen 
Ms«* of Bo^eit^tephenai, all containing tlie^ heavenly witnesses ! 
We may howeVci spare ipr ^larai#;' for all these Mss. on a nearer 
inspection will prove ‘^^j^'ahtoiJ^^bodilcss and vain, empty visions 
of the brSih,'’ 1 sha^.^df li^ doWti , the real ttatfe of the case, 
. hmi then confute yo!^/|^ils.,4iN^i Gibbon gives his readers the 
option between jfraud always unwilling to attri- 
bute to fraud f with' apy reasonable pretence attribute 
to eri^r, ' Bai if m more ^btrpicicms lhan I am, he 

-iK^cdshot be, by<your declamation. 

For when he, |:on3Kj<^Chdlr.|!S^^ vjorried/for speaking 

,his mtod. iopi hM wifb what j^busy K /Stephens was 
.^watched by :llie Pans divini|r%^ cannot appear tpcredible that 
Stephens might make thiseeeii»l^ fiHst|^ so far, like 

Zaf?^i (m Letter that he ftir- 

hishstf^cv^y ' But 

as I"tih coi^hfVith That Henry 

Si^heus, and; jbilt A Sf‘,That|W;colia- 
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tjon was probably inaccurate and imperf^t./ 3. TbaY it certainly' 
was not published intire. 4. That Steplieiis’s margin is (nil of 
mistakes in the numbers and readings of ilie Msa. 5. That the 
marks in the text ape ofteli misplaced or omitted; 6, That some 
of the very Mss. used by Stephens having bden again collated, are 
found to .agree in this critical passage with all the rest that have 
been hitherto examined/ And» 7. l^at therefore the semicircle, 
which now tomes after the words iv r$ o^avy in the seventh 
verse, ought to be placed after |he woids er y^iu the eighth. 

You, Sir, answer in the first place, that n. Stephens was apt 
the sole collator of die Mss. ** because there* is ^0 pretence^r 
the assertion, atid because reason, propriety, and probability, are 
all uniforniiy against jt,*' p. 297 * ^ Now this is so fully proved in 
Wetstein*s Prolegomena, p- 143 — 144. that I should even be 
tempted to hope that if you had read them before you wrote your 
letters, you would havC spared yourself a considerable quantity of 
disgrace and repentance. I shall repeat Wetstein’s last quotation : 
** Pater mens — cum 'Sji* T. Oraecum cum multis vetustis exempla- 
ribus opera mca co] ||jp m^ primo quidem tuinutioribus typis — mox 
autein grandibus clUmteribus,*^ Arc. Th which add Berra's testi- 
mony to the same purpose : Ad hmc omnia^ccessit exemplar ex 
Stephaui tiostri bibliotheca cum viginti quinque |)lqs minus manu<* 
scriptis codicibus |t omnibus pene impressis diligent issime colla- 
turn.*' Thus Beza in bis first cd^pnof *But in his second 
edition, when R. Stephens was dead, these important words fol- 
low after knpressis;’' “ ab Henrico Sti^bano ejus filio et paterrise 
sedulitatis haerede quam diligentissime collalum*’* Observe in all 
this procen^g the craft of a printer and editor. Robert was 
aware that^ by telling liis ^aders wba;was tlie collator, he might 
infuse a suspicion into their minds, that the work was negligently 
performed : he therefore carefully avoided * mentioning that cir- 
cumstance. Another instance of this management may be seen in 


^ With the same caution,' sneaking of hti^o. 2;^ (now our Caro bi^d^e » 
Ms.) he calls it, exemplar vkustissinutm inJtalta ab ^micis collatum, 
&vrt^Xi|0cv/’ Without fairly confessing or op^n^ violating the truth, that 
it was collated by his son Henry, be dat^^ the fact in a general ex- 
pression. 1 have not forgotten ,3br. masterly construction of 

the sentence, p. dSi ; It was the epemflCar, the book jtself, then, (and 
not the lections out of it) wliich was coIleCJ^eo or (rather) procured forR. 
Stephens, by his friends In Italy.'' I have^beard of a learned Doctor in 
our university, who confounded tbecoHeci^ with the collation of Mss., 
but I never till now heard of a Angle copy being collected. That the 
reader may not suspect me of invA^ng'^nonsense for- the pleasure of 
fathering it on Mr. Travis (a^j^mmosiuofi i^hich at.fimt sight may seem 
not improbable), I assure hiiiir%;t I bm honcstlv copied the very 
v^ord^, and can only beg 'Wrify my cit^tdn by the evidence of 

hhi own senses. 
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tins to liig first edition, where be says, that he has not 

sufiered a fetter to be printed but what the greater part* of the 
better Msa* like so many witnesses unanimously approved. This 
boast is indeed utterly false, as all crilies agree, who have taken any 
pains to oomparing Stephens's editions. They know that Stephens 
has not observed this role constantly, b^ause ,his editions often 
▼ary from one another, and his third editioA often from all Ins 
Mss« even by his own confession* But because Mr. Cries bach 
took this point for granted ) not fbreseeing that a man would he 
fofnd so hardy or ignorant as to deny it« you insult him, p. 2()$. 
and call his assertion ** groundless, impro^bie,uacandid, and inju- 
notift." These are ^ magic words that have charmed your con- 
verts of the first eminence. Editors and printers are such coiisci- 
eut ious people, that we may be sure they will never practise any 
tricks of their profession^ or give their own publications undeserved 
praisO. And whoever offers to think that they may sometimes 
bestow extravagant commendations on their own labor, diligence, 
or fidelity, is totally Void of *< literary candor and Christian 
charity,” fp. 69* fiat an example unmake this position 

clearer. In .the eleventh verse of the shcofid chapter of Matthew, 
all the Mss., the ComplutefOsiau edition, nay the very Ms. from 
which Erasmus published his edition, have eT5ov instead of tlpov : 
but Erasbius, on the single authority of a faulty copy of Theopliy- 
lact, altereii it to Stephens in bis third edition followed Eras- 
mus, and e^pev infects our ^inted Testaments to this day. 1 can 
only excuse Stephens by the universal custom of dealers who think 
it an innocent deceit to cry up the valne of their i^ares* Stephens 
inserted nothing in bis teat (mfetahes excepted) which be%id not find 
in the Complutensiao editioo,or In ErmrooB,or in his Mss. But he 
frequently quits ail his Msg. to follow his printed guides, and fre- 
quently follows Erasmus without attending to the rest, of which 
partiality 1 have already given a specimen. Let us he no more 
pestered wkh the stale onnnnon^lscea of honor, honesty, veracity, 
judg menL. diligence, eamtition^ 4^c. If IL Stephens's Mss. all 
omitted the controverted passage, he would still retain it in his 
edition ; bebanse be has the same vicious pomplaisante for many 
other passages, witbom fiavl^ equal aeeiqing authority. Here he 
had the consent of both edittons for hk Warrant; in other places 
he follows Ernsmuf atone. Tofi, Sir, proto, with admirable con- 
ciienea, in sometfaing feis than six pagm, (p. 78-*— at. 172 — 177*) 
that Stephens did not take tbfg verse from the Compluten<iian 
* edition. Granted. Ho did noK take it wholly from the Camplu-' 
tension, fle took it partly firom the Comphitensian and partly 
from Erasmus. He difihrs fimtO fkamnn m oddhig the article 
tMhce, and in trOtispostikg 4he moril Ayesv; and in these four 
diiTerences he followed the odition and the genius 

of the language. 
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Mr. Orieisbacb asserts, as quoted hy Sir, p. 297* that there 
are in R. Stephens's Mss. many gond readings, wbicb are not in- 
serted in his margin. You answer biiii by a.^i deoiak This is 
indeed a compendious and convenient method ^answering'; but 
I would counsel you not to make it too cficap.by frequctat use. 
Mr. Ciriesbach thought ^bat this and some other of bis assertions 
were so generally avowed, that it would 'be waste of time and 
paper to provt them in form. At last up starts a gratae add reve- 
rend gentleman, and tells os with a seilouS face, thal4l Is not day 
at noon. And ibis traidi we are expected, to refute, or tb* Mump- 
simus regiment will boast hereafter* that we have not accepted 
their leader's challenge. Let us, however undertake the tiresome 
task of slaying the slain. First' then T affirm, that Stephens has 
omitted to mark in his margin at least one-half of the Compluten- 
sian various readings. Have yptt a mind to dispute thb, Sirl Will 
you give Mill the lie, as you have Sandius (p. 1 90 .) and others? 
Now, if I he coMaior was so negligent in noting the various fead- 
ings of an edition, ** which was printed from most anpient copies, 
and had a wonderful agreement with Stephens's own Mss.'^ 
(Slepli. Praef. ad N: T.) is it not extremely probable, nay, morally 
cerfaiu, that he was equally inattentive to his Mss. ? I snail there- 
fore assume, what Mcms to me sufficiently proved — that Stephens's 
collatioii was imperfectly published;' which if yo^ choose to deny, 
you must confute "Wetsleio also, erho jsay«4hat Besa produces 
from Stephens's Mss. above a hundred various readings not no- 
ticed in Stephens's margin. When Emlyn argued from Mill's 
authority, Proi. 12 ^ 6 . p. 126 . that Stepheqs's collation was im- 
perfect, and pressed Martin with this Ibat good old 

man told him, for want of a bettet aoswejr, that Stephens had only 
neglected the trifling Variations *of the Complutensian edition,, and 
settled the important. Not to insist, that by this m^hod an editor 
clflhis the right of judging for the reader what is trifling an^d what 
important; the fact is notoriously false : for whoever willjook into 
Stephens or Mr- Travis, p. 79 . four differences 

from the Compluteosiau on this very pla^^Sfopbeos mentions nii^ 
fewer than — one. He mentions dnly.his mM^ion of eh rd In the 
seventh verse, and is altogether silent oh ,f|^ajdlditl 0 n of on 
the change of eirl ryg intir^v rp the eighth verge, and on 

the addition of the vraole cfonse, eh eitnv^ Affer 

this flagrant instance of Bfop^s^s tba^camey, f expect to bear 
no more of his diligence ainl '^iStIity< / • ' 

R. Stephens had fifteen Mss., seven Ofwhieb— '^.Fifteen cries 
Martin io a rage ; he Imd sixieesr.^ Martino 

errare mails, quam cum aliis recte senli^^g'to the samm'tui^ 
p* 55. 1 16 * and'to prpve it, preftee to StepbeiUP 

third edition, •* cum sedecim kciiptis^dteittpmnbup.f' You bfig&t 
wits soar far aboVe the reach ^ common ^oee,, or el^ you 
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liave .conpeml these words #ttfa the followtog: namqne 

plaeuit» secnndo, ad sextimi ^eciminii usqu^ iioimna impo** 

nere^ ttt: jpnmD Complatettsem edi^heBi.intelligaa* qvss olim ad 
aotiqdismia exemplaria fait ^euta.” • This sentence to an ordi- 
nal^ reader would be very iaidliglble^ but Mr.Traris is no ordi- 
msf reader. Can any thing be Jpiaitier than that Stephens calls 
tbe.'Complutenaian edition a when he reckons his sixteen 
eopkaio the gross^ because thal edition haci with him the weight 
and iralue of ^.Ms« ? And if it really printed, as Stephens . 
believed^ from >iDost ancient wannscripts, he was reasonable and 
moderate enough ih treating* it aa a aeparfte Ms. But if besides 
No. 1, which sigiiihes this ^dohV Stephens bad sixteen Mss., bis 
. sixteenth Ms. would then be nrad^d No. 17* Unluckily no such 
number appears in any pact of the margin. Howler, as I Jove to 
be generous, 1 will help yon to an ^irgument, that will not only 
prov^ what you want, but something more. No. ip. (t6) is quoted 
in tim margin, Matlh. xxiv. 20. b’om which deduejiug one ibr the 
Complutensiau edition, jthere win remain t^hteen Mss. belonging 
to Stephens, and it /orttdH,vsixleeu. 1 know that foolish people 
who are called critics will start in objection.^ They will affect to 
think it, with Mill, a* misprint for 42 (id. t^.); but you, Sir, will 
wisely disregard what such fellows think. ** Your soul never came 
into their secret, ubr. to their assembly has your honor been 
united.’’ But wtiat am, 1 doing f Teaching the rudiments of arith- 
metic to a couple o/^^CIotens, wJio can’t take (wo from twenty for 
their hearts, and leave eighteen !'* (Cymbeline .) 

Wbether Stephens bad ais:|eeii or only fifteen Mss. in all, 
is not bf so much consequence as the next question, how many of 
these Gonti^tued the Cktfaolio Epistles. Martin, ( Verite, p. 171.) 
part of whora reasoning you fa^ve adopted, (p. 80. 175.) says, nine 
nt: beast ; and tints he argues: If Stephens had only seven Mss. in 
all, he would not bavei^i^ade 4 particular enumeration, but ,|||^ 
said, V, or wdviv in thie margin. If he bad only eight, be W%ld 
haws sai<^ w. («||l|99gthe dumber of the dissentient Ms.), such 

=-boing bis custom places* I answer, t. That Stephens 

could nof,e ooBsistenriy^with truth, as Martin himself owns, use the 
4iark w. in this Imcanse tlm Complutensiau edition, bis Noj 
1. dissimts; npr, 2. lebnld be, eoipistently with himself, say, w. 

— , because does say so hi bts second volume, the 

Epistles and Apoffi;jqpse,; But you are not content with Martin’s 
scanty' allowanfre, yoiir lively imag^ation hurries you beyond the 
bqbodS'Of aober reason; one of your happy inventive mo- , 
jOBBtSi^u set down the, wbd^ sixteen, p.Vd84, as containing this 
;djj|||i|«l 'passage. 40W{mny ! What luck old Robert had 

on these the ttue reading from them, 

Hpira Satan laid, their claws on tbeni I Did 

Bon ever Mss. all eontaioing 
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ttie whole Greek Testament 1 Or*. to 4ieal Hberally* let* the A|K»ca- 
lypse be excepted, did you' ever hear of to loaoy as hfteen' all 
containing the*remaiiider? Take the coi^aking fifteen 

at hazard, you will be very fortunate' if tevf^fcfhem contain the 
Catholic Epistlet. Or do you piously beltemr, that an editor iyho 
has not described his Mss. may have found only such as are com- 
plete, while scarce ^ si«tli part of those M8S.%lnteh have been 
particularly described, contains the N. T. iotire,, even wU;i| the 
exception mentioned ? You infojrm us, p. 27i> p.j3£|f5-6.) 

'*that it does not follow from K. Stepbens'|not citi^ aU 
to all parts of his Gredk Testament, that all hif Msa* did .not ^n- 
tain ail the Greek Teslament/’ But! can tell you what does 
follow. If R. SteplieusV Mss. all contain the whole N. T, either tlie^ 
Mss. so rarely cited had a miraculous agreement with his text* such 
as never has been since found in any onoMs* or K* Stephenses culla> 
tor was so infamously negligent, 4hat his silence and his testipiony 
are equally unr^eserving of regard. A ray of light however pierced 
through the Egyptian darkness of your mind, when you wrote the 
following sentence, p.*136: **Tbe ]Vls..of R. Stephens marked 15 
does not seem to 4iave contained the Gospel orSt. John at ail ; 
for there is no reference to this MaJ iti the 'margin. , But to what 
purpose do we prolong this childish play? . Newton^ Wetsteia, and 
Mr. Griesbach, knew well enough StCphens*S4^. 2 W'as once 
quoted on the Epistle to the twite the Apoca- 

lypse, No. 7 on the Acts, &c, ; hmt diey expectW that an adversary, 
who had the least share of sense or camibr, would hot build any ar- 
gument oil the infallibility of a printer or compositor. They knew, 
loo, that Stephens's margin was fuU of mistakes in the numbers ti 
the Mss., and they judged it much ihhre49hely ibat ^ should be a 
mistake for some other letter (perhapftiari)^ that the same Ms* 

which in the Gospels and Acta was So prolific amid^rodaee near 
four hundred various readings, hecome; barren on a 

sudden as to* yield only one in the.lpi{^s.'^ Whi^rer can bring 
his mind to believe this, possesael lhat d^alns*aH inter- 
course with reason'*; a faith thstt can . m boo- 

actually removed mountains* vy^l^r wpul^ It ilifiicnU to 
rectify many^of these , . mistakes tim b$eriia4 evidence of the 

margin. For instance, |i[o. ^/mght to ^ idf in Iplh placOs of the 
Apocalypse; and, t^ugh it seeastvalmg^lliat the leifers a 
and ^ should ever bd onit^PHifiml^l rm'wltiiw^iirty mMBunce 
this to have happened in Ahlis jx^ ' But let a sidV num- 

ber be once quoted in Ste^eaVs; mu^ni you .beMly MB .down 
as ** beyond alLcoutmdiotkuiiirf#* ^Pi»«4iitaiiHag that w^ebook 
of Jbe N. T. where the matgii^l r^findhcmls Tmtnd. la the.Arst 
place, you take for granted that no wasmutihit^ 

Secondly, though Stephens .ka$^ given ^^t^aa^yagna nad nnlearnla 
.an accouQt of his Mss. as ifbdinteadedto kleen.ii$ in the,daik«/we , 
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are yet, whb. tlie few lights we have, oficii able to detect his 
mistakes* This argument therefore will do you nef servicf, unless 
you can show tlia||^it, was impossible lor Slepbeiis to err in bis 
marginal numbers, ' I know kueh an accident is impossible in your 
creed; yeti have been told that it sometimes happens in printing; 
und perhaps you may find, that iu your own enumeration of 
$ 1 |epbeiis’s Mss. p, 295, (where, by the way, ^ou Have been able to 
reckon up only fifteen) by the author's or printer's^ fault i? is left 
for iS, I shrill therefore,, Sir, “ request your permissirn” (p. lb.) 
to believe Ibat Stephens had only seven Mss. of the Catliolie 
Epistles, and that' it' any of.tjiem omitted 1 John v, 7 . they all 
omitted U. To which important discussion we now proc eed. 
Nearly two hundred and forty years are past since R. Stcpliens 
published bis famous Greek edition of the N. T. with various read* 
ings. The marginal note on the contested place would undoubtedly 
say, Jf there be no error, that ht« seven Mss. all have the seventh 
verse, except the words cv ohpavf^ But that seven Greek Mss. 
collected by flie same person from different places — seven Mss. of 
different ages and merits — should all consent in a reading, that no 
critic or editor lias been able, during the space #f two centuries and a 
halfj to find in any oilier Ms, whatever, Greek or Latin, is such 
an excess of improbability, as the very men who maintain here, 
would be foremost to , ridicule in any other dispute. For let us 
suppose, by way of^argnrneiit, that some other Greek Mss. retain 
the text, still these retain at the same time the words Iv up ovparp^ 
How comes it to pass, that none of these seven orlhodox Mss, 
agrees with that noble pair the Dublin and Berlin, in rejecting the 
final clause of the cighM* verse? And what rnalvcs the wonder of 
the thing is, that the seven Mss, which omit the words Iv rp ol- 
parp should ail fall into the ^nie hands, peri’orui the task im- 
posed on th^irand then vanish for eWr. All thef-e difficitities 
you obviate by answering, that the Mss. are lost, if such Mss. 
ever existedi they are cfitainly^ost; but how^ do y<M» prove that 
they ever eiistedl because E, Stephens and T. Beza say that 
•they existed. What says the former? He puts a mark in his 
margin tliat implies , such an assertion. Surely this is not the 
eighteenth century, the age of criticism and learning, when such 
arguments us tShee are beard with .patience, and thought to need 
a serous refutation. Does an editor, when he marks various read- 
ings^^iie mar^ of his edition, intend solemnly to pledge his 
wordi^mo take an oath on the truth of every aasertton which those 
margiipphotes virtually contain t If such be the conditions of 
publismng ancient authors, tho publishers are of all men the most 
miserable ; and no utati th ll» senses will undertake so painful and 
Uiankless an office. A critic who expresses his various readings 
V Jtiiout abbreviations, has a, much better chance of avoiding mis- 
takes ; and yet mistakes occur vei^ frequently, notwithstandifig all 
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precautions. Thus Grotius, in his note on this passa^^e, solemnly 
deciares'and positively affirms that ooif Alexandrian Ms. omiU the 
final clause of the eighth verse. What would you, Sir, say on this, 
if you found it your interest to defend Grotios? Any thing 
rather than acquiesce in the true solution, {hat Grotius did not 
rightly understand or rigbjly copy the collation that was sent him 
from England. That Grotius was a man of so much sense and 
veracity, that fie could neither be deceived nor deceive ; and that 
theref Tc the Alexandrian Ms. wanted this clause: that to Sup- 
pose the contrary would be to accuse Grotius.of telling a wilful 
lie ; or that the Ms. which he quote's on this verse was not the 
Alexandrian,’' &c. Tliis, Sir, T tahe to he the substance of what 
you W'ould say in Grottus’s defence ; which would make a very 
handsome figure w'hen it was trimmed in your gorgeous eloquence, 
and spread through two pages in a mixture of declamation and 
itiveclivc, in which it would be affected to teach us, that teaching 
^r, Travis woufd be in vain, (p. 125, 126 .) 

But how could seven Mss: he lost at Paris? Many Mss. used 
by editors of that age are still preserved. Beza’s two, the Cler- 
mont and Cambridge; are still extant, and in good condition. 
Most of the Mss. which Erasmus used are still extant, and in good 
condition. Were they in safer places or more likely to surviv-e than 
Stephens’s? What was Robert doing, not to restpre to the King*s 
library the eight Mss. that lie had b^icowech? Le Long's testi- 
mony would indeed save Stephens’s noinesty ; but alas! at the 
same time it would demolish a main support of the verse. For Le 
Long says, that eight of the very Mss. that R. Stephens used (not 
fifteen, as you imagine, p. 128.) are now in the King^s library, four 
of which omit the disputed passage. But you, Sir, are so offended 
with this testimony, that Le Long, Steplicns, and the whole world, 
shall be liars, sooner than this cbariiiing text shall come to any 
harm. You therefore find a triffiog error or two in Le Long’s ‘ ac- 
count, make several more, and thence take occasion to set aside 
his whole evidence. But your chief argument is a tacit assump- 
tion, (which 1 have already considered,) that Stephens could not 
commit a typographical error. This however is so important an 
axiom, that you ought beforehand to be very sure of its truth. 
Again, Le Long says, that th% eleven Mss. in the King’s library 
have the insignia of K. Henry Il.?>n the covers. Then, yon ex- 
claim, they are not the Mss. of Stephens ; for his were borrowed 
of Francis, Henry’s predecessor. The minor of this argument you 


’ Le Long is mistaken, 1. in making Siephens’s No. 15 contain only 
seven Epistles of Paul, which contains al^ the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse ; and, 2. in making No. 16 Contain two of the Gospels, 
which contains only the Apocalypse. See Mr.* Travis’s Appendix, p. 
47,48. 
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have omitted, but the same thinking minds^” that you have 
pressed into yroiir opinion, p. 270, will be compelled, I doubt not, 
to ackoowlege it for an eternal and self-evident truth, viz. that 
no king * ever sends^his books to be new-bound. 1 told you. Sir, 
in my first letter, that you never read through Wetsteiirs Prolego- 
mena. 1 now add, that you have not read' through VVetsteiu’s note 
nn the very passage that you defend. Vor /.here you would have 
found these words (to w'hicb also Le Lpng refers, l^nlyn, vol. ii. 

274.) quoted from R. Stephen^/s answer to the Paris divines : 

Postnlant afierrir vetus exemplar — respoudeo non posse fieri, 
qtiod non uoum esset, sed* qoindecim relata in bibliothecam 
regiam, quae mihi preeario data fiicrant.’" You say, “ that it does 
not concord with the known probity of R. Stcplunis, that he, who 
bad only borrowed eight Mss. from the royal library should return 
fifteen thither, for no other purpose, as it should seem, than to 
abuse the confidence of those friends, who had lent to him the 
other Mss. and to deprive them of their property.*' Who lolA 
you they were lent 1 " Qu« tindique corrogare liciiit." Does 
** corrogare signify so strictly to borrow, that Stephens’^ friends 
could not have made him a present of these Mss. ? The word 
•^dpotottfiey in the Greek preface intimates nothing about borrow- 
ing. But be that us it may, R. Stephens affirms two things, 1. 
That be once had fifteen Mss. (not sixteen) ; Q, That he now had 
them DO longer, but'bad sent them to^lhe King's library. There is 
indeed a small inaccuracyHn this account, but of no consequence. 
Stephens probably spoke from memory.. The rnaniibcripts had 
long been returned ; and it concerned not bis examiners, who re- 
quited him to prdducc them; to know the exact history of every 
Ms., ils quondam possessor, &c. It was enough to tell them in 
general term&, that he was unable to comply with their demand, 
that the manuscripts were gone out of his hands; that they be- 
longed to the royal library, atui were now restored. Or he might 
perfaaps.forget the precise words of his answer to the examiners, 
and only retain the substance. However, if yon choose to take 
advantage of this slight mistake, and to give Stephens the lie, 
what will ’Income of your pathetic declamation about worth and 
probity and honor 1 (p. 69. 125.) I cannot help observing how 
amiable this concern for Stephens's character is, and liow' well it 
sits oil a man, who, though he is shocked at tlie idea of that 
leanied printer cheating his friends, feels no scruple iti making 
him chfut the king, and carry off the royal manuscripts to Geneva, 
as his own private property. From this confession of Stephens in 
the year 1552, four "years 'before Bezels first* edition, that he 

' Stepbaiii it. Codex Eeg. 2000. Coropdctus est iterum Henrico 11. 
Galliarijtn Rege, Wetsteiuj Tom. ii. p. 12. 

* Beza first publibhed bis N. T. in 1656, though Mr. Travis errone- 
ously^as his manner iB,(p. 7. cd. 1 and 2.) makes it 1551. In his second 
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then Irad no Greek Mss. in iiis possession, it follows* that Beza 
never had lhe*use of any from Stepiiens, and that all your asser* 
tions and canjectqrcs on that subject fall to the ground. 

Bui why, Sir, do you attempt to confute Le, Long, and leave 
Wctstriii untouched ? Wetstein affirms, that lie with his own eyes 
saw at Paris five of the seven Mss. that Stephens used in publish- 
ing the Catholic Epistles, ^4, 5, 7 , 9 , 10 ,) and that these all omit 
from the words kv ry ovpay^ to the words ey rp yy, inclusive. 
And I have such an opinion pf Wetstein's sense^^and honesty 
(though he was an heretic), that 1 shall venture to think him in the 
right, till you, Sir, tallisoniething^moreto the purpose. If you ask, 
how Wetstein came to know that they were the same manuscripts: 
I answer, by collatiirg them, and linding them agree with Ste- 
phenses margin in other places. And lest you shpuld reply, that 
the readings of these Mss. as given by Wetstein sometimes differ 
from the readings of Stephens's margin, ** cognosce ex me, quo- 
liiam hoc primqiii tempus discendi nactus es,*' that in these cases 
1 i geiitral and remarkable similarity is a stronger argument for the 
affirmative, than a few variations for the negative. If we reject 
this canon, such a monstrous absurdity as this will ensue; that if 
a collator makes here and there a mistake, whoever afterwards 
consults the same manuscript, must not infer the identity of the 
inauuscript from the perfect agreement of the reat of the collation. 
I'hus the manuscripts will he dally multiplied# io*the Joint ratio of 
the number and negligence of the collators. * 

Having before shown that R. Stephens's work was iu general in- 
accurate and imperfect, 1 proceed in the next place to point out 
some particular faults. In 1 Pet, iiL 11 . the words (lyaQdv ^nrri- 
<Torw arc omitted, contrary to all manuscripts, versions, and for- 
mer editions. AVas this* the effect of fraud or mistake ? If we dare 
to suspect any fraud, you will remind us that “if will become us 
to consider bow we can justify ourselves either in literary candor 
or Christian charity,” &c. (p. 10 . 13.) And we shall get very 
little by taking “ the other [part of the] alternative,” that Stephens 
omitted these words by mistake. For, by'^tbe help of the Travi- 
siaii logic, which is of the sort that deduces quidlibet cx^uolibet, I 
will prove that Stephens omitted them on the authority of manu- 
scripts. Now he omitted them not by mistake ; because be would 
in that case have replaced in his subsequent edition of 1551, a pas- 
sage which be had left out of this edition by mere oversight. Not 
by mistake ; because a man who bad been, so painfully accurate 
as to point out iu his errata the misplacing of one comma, and the 
omission of another, cannot be Supposed to have suffered two 

edition he twice contradicts himself, and says 155e, pp. 130. 275. With 
no less exactness he makes (p. ill. 337.) Erasmus publish his Para- 
phrase in 1541, several years after his death.* . 4 . 
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such iiiiporiftttt words to have escaped his notice. Not by mistake ; 
because the words in question are omitted in the edition of Johu 
Crispin. 1553, who was the friend and fellow^citiaen of Robert 
Stephens, and must be concluded to have published with his 
assistance, for it is impossible to suppose, that Crispin would 
not, &c. Not by mistake; because the Latin version in the 
edition of 1551, which is placed by dbe side of fhe (ireck, 
contains these words, and must consequently forep them on the 
attention of Stephens, whqpe dut^ and interest would couspire to 
make him insert them in the original, unless lie had (on good 
grounds doubtless) determined to reject tliein. . If such labored 
nothings (which I have faithfully imitated from you, p. 122. 
except that i have retrenched sOme of your ccdundiiiieies) had any 
force, what would they prove ? I'hat a reading is supported by 
authority, which, as far as 1 can learn, every man iiitherto bus 
believed to be a mere error of the press. Yet this error passed at 
least four editions ' without observation or correction. With re- 
spect to the marginal numbers and the marks in the text, errors 
abound in Stephens's. edition. To set this matter in a clear light, 
I will give a collation of two pages of the Apocalypse, I76\ 177- 
111 these two pages Stephens's margin omits eighteen various read- 
ings of the Compliitensiaii editiou, and notes nineteen. Of these 
nineteen two are inaccurate and two palpably false, 'Fhrce limes 
the semicircle w'hicli , ought to deterniine the quantity of tc\l is 
omitted, and in a fourth passage it is at least once misplaced, for 
iris twice printed. Twenty-six^ faults in the compass of two 
pages 1 In Apoc. xv. 2. icac is marked as wanting in two copies, 
whereas Ka< is extant in those copies,, and the four Allowing words 
etf rov ai/rov are wanting. If then Stephens ctniid. 

as 1 hsive proved, place both bis ob^ns ajld semicircle wrong, 1 
am Purely very Moderate, when t only contend for half of this mis- 
take iu a case of necessity. 1 atii certain at least, that the tre- 
mulous ball of orthodoxy must be almost invisible, if it vibrates 
within tlie narrow Jimits’’^ of this niomeulous semicircle. “ But 
Stephens ought to have corrected this mistake, if it was a mistake, 
ill his errala," Yes, to be sure, he ought ; so he ought to have 
corrected many others, some of which 1 have mentioned ; but he 
has not done it, and therefore no particular reason obiigeil him to 
do it here. The transposition of a stop or a mistake iu orthogra- 
phy, is easily rectified,; but those errors, wlijch afe iu truth of the 
greatest consequence, arc at the same lime most difheuit to detect 
— a sophisticated text or a fabified margin. It was full as easy to 

ful. 1550. 8vo. 1553. Crisp, ^vo. 1551. Francf. ful. 1601. 
-seven. Sec Postscript. 

(libbou^ vol. ii. p. g63.«4to. iii.336. 8vo. 
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misplace a sewicircJe as a comni^, for the^ are nearly -of tiic same 
siae anti shap% and are frequeui^y confauodcH iu^tcpljonss edi- 
tion'; but if ibe semicircle were mkplaced^ it might elude. all dis^ 
lovery, unless the editor either carriied «U the various readings in 
Ills memory, dr would iiiidertake ilic pieasmg task of peiformiojg 
the wiifdc collation anew. In shoi^, when. we consider that these 
seven marHiscripts of StcD^iiens on one disposition give a read- 
ing which lias.never UeetiTonnd iij#ny^ manuscript ,«Gjreek or Latin ; 
that they destroy the antitheah betiW^ : ^heaveii'^nd ‘ Wth^’ 
which the content, if the verse \y^e genuW^ would plMnly ^demand ; 
that Stephens ohtii nusplaced his marks; thateio manuscript can 
now l»e found in tiie library to wbjcb* Stevens returned , bis manu- 
scripts that exhibits this reading ; while op the other hand, if we 
only suppose a single sCnticircie wrong placed, we shall have a 
text agreeing with all the other Greek nian^ripts, or at least with 
more than one hundred ; w'benweadd to th)s, that Welstein found 
at Paris five manuscripts^ which agreed with five of Stephens's 
manuscripts in •other ^places, but here contfj|^cM his margin, 
none will hesitate to pronoimce^ that Stephenses copies followed 
the herd, and oinitted the seventh verse, except only those who 
by a diligent 'perusal of TerlitIHan hay%,0;d:opte4 hia maxims of 
reasoning, and measure the merits of their ibeiil by the absurdity * 
of the proposition to be believed. ‘ 

1 have already quoted the passage froin^aa!* preface or de- 
dication, which piioves tha^he bad vfSFWidar ftspectiqii of 
Stephens's Mss. J have lll^^se proved that Stephens, by his own 
confession, bad them no Iphger in bis power in the year I 

might therefore safely dismiss tfiq subject ; but it may possibly 
divert the reader to see Mr. Tra'vis^s alacrity in blundering. 
You say, that Bexa detects mistakes in , IL Stephenses Vdtoion, 
whence you argue that Beza'bad thenseof the same Mss. A 
exquisite reason ! Stephens, in printing eoMatton made by ms 
son IJenry, sometimes committed a mistake ; Beaa, by the help 
of Henry's autograph, corrected the mistake,* Is tins so bard to 
conceive ? It is also pleasant to observe, that Emlyn tries to prove 
a truth by a falsehood, and fbat.you gravely follow him, p« 124 . 
275. For Beaa detects tto'^iistake in the passage tet whiMi Efitlyu 



' ^‘Crucifixus est Dei hhus; non pUdH,.q«iia pudendum est : et mor- 
tuus est jpei hlius: prorsiis. credibile est, qin%b»eptum. ast ; et sepiiltus 
resurrexit; certum est, ^ui4 impOssibile Terhj^n. de Came 
Christ! , 6 . ' . ' ' ’ - 

^ ^‘Distingueiidum inter coliatloa^ .apctiratam et edittotiem colla- 
tionU accuratam: Cl. de Mastricht acemate quidem cojUtulit e^ipem 
Cse&areiim; «ed collationem non aoeuram edtdU; quin piurima snii- 
pressit.’’ Wetstein. Proleg. p. 160. ^ 

VOL,XXXlI. ; UJ/: NO. EXXllI; jD 
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but4>erfectly agrees with Steplieos’s margm/ But that the 
Teader may sec^ what stuff has imposed on some persons for irrefra- 
gable reasoning, I will transcribe a part of your note, p* 124. ** It 
would have been well worth Mr.* Emlyii^s pains to have apprised us 
how Beza could possibly have detected a mistake of this kind, in 
Stephens's book of eolations, unless by resorting to the manuscripts 
' themselves.’' If this note did not proceed from the profoundest ig- 
norance • * * * State it in EnglUii, and^it- wMl answer itself. How 
could Beza detect a mistake , in Stephens’s printed collations, but 
by resorting' to the manuscr^t^ from which Stephens printed 
those collations 1 , ** Pudet quidem tallbqs immorari ; sed quid 
facias t Ut adverj^rii suutx ita morem geras» et. infra te nonnun- 
quam descendas uecesse est.’* Again, Beza says in other places, 
^'ego in omnibus nostris inveni. Sic legitur in omnibus, qum qui- 
dem mihi inspicere licuit,” Sec, The former of these notes l^za 
had afterwards the modesty to withdraw. As for the other, and 
any expressions of tlie same sort, we mnst either soften them by a 
gentle interpretatiip, or be obliged to fix. an imputation on Beza, 
which would ill smt his erudition, and still worse his piety. Beza 
too is sometimes very la^ in his assertions. Matth. i. 11. beat 
first published from an interpolated manuscript of Stephens. In 
his later editions he restored the common reading ; but that be 
might seem to have adopted the other on better grounds and au- 
thority than he really had, he goes on, Bobertiis Stephanus ex 
vetustis codicibus ^excudit,” d:c. Now R. Stephens did never so 
print it in his text, but only puts it in his margin as the reading of 
, one single manuscript. Such whs Theodore Beza’s good faith and 
exactness in sacred literature ! Besides, any impartial reader will 
'be convinced by the conduct of Beza himself with regard to this 
verse^ thdl he had not the immediate use of Stephens’s manu- 
^scn(rtSi For having written in bis first and second editiohs, **le- 
gimus et nos id nonuuHis,” be afterwards changed his tone, and in 
, the succeeding impressions only says, ** extat in nonnullis.” How 
meek and modest ! Such a sweet-tempered niau as Beza, armed 
with tlie authority of so many manuscripts, would not have thun- 
dered his anathemas against the sesquiheretic* Erasmus for wrest- 
ing the oaptiai texts out of the hands nf the faithful. Instead of 
charging the opposers of this verse with assisting the devil, be is so 
faint-hearted in his later edftion8,ras to hint a doubt whether the 


fie extant in Complutensi editione oeque in alio quodam ve- 
il^ nostris/’ Beza ad Apoc. k 11. Emlyn understood it as if 
m^m. «. if. Sieph* marg. 

pi Novum Testamentum ab Erasroo versum. Ab Erasmo } 
tm esse sesqui-bei^cum.” Erasmus Colloq. Adolescentis et 
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seventh verse ohgtft not to he expunged. If we majrbclieve you, 
Sir, p|>. 13O/<0?5*, R. Stephens Jhtinself expressly declares that he 
had lent Bezit the manuscripts, which he (Stephens) formerly used. 
I wish you ^iild pay a little attention to the, truth of your facts^ 
and not quote books without consulting them* Stephens is so far 
from affirming what you put into'lirs mouth, that pu an attedfive 
perusal, he would. appes^ to affirm the direct contrary. His Words 
are, Quod ad exemplaria attinef — sunt autem cum alia turn ea 
omnia quas' fn regis Gallorum bibliotheca extant/^.&e. If they 
wer<= then in the French King's library, how could have them 

.at LauSanne ? If Stephens had kept them aiic^ lent them to Beza, 
he would have expressed himself in* this manner : Qiise ex regis 
6. h. iitenda habui*’ — Quae ex rc{;is G. h. mihi precario data 
sunt.’’ Having at last discussed the subject of Stephens and Beza's 
orthodox manuscripts, 1 am compelled to decide (with sorrow' I 
pronounce it !) that they have disappeared ; perliaps they were too 
good for this world, sCttd therefore are no longer visible on earth. 
However, I adtise the true betjevers not to bo dejected ; for since 
all things lost from earth are treasured up in the lunar sphere, 
they may rest assured, that these valuable relics arc safely depo- 
sited in a snug corner of the moon, fit company for Constantine's 
donation, Orlaudo's wits, and Mr. Travis's learning. 

Postscript. 

Though 1 am almost ashamed to have wasted so many words on 
so plain and easy a subject as Stephens's manuscripts, 1 cannot 
forbear offering some farther observations. The beauty of Sle- 
pheiis’s edition is such, that it dazzles the eyes of the ignorant 
beholder; and this circumstance, joined to the vulgar but errone- 
ous persuasion that Stephens's editions are free from typographical 
errors, naturally creates a strong prejudice in faveff of its correct- 
ness. But alt the learned are agre^* that scarcely any critical 
benefit can be derived from vt. For instead of giving an accurate 
and particulaV description of his manuscripts ; what parts of the 
N. T. every one contained ; where it was mutilated cr defective ; 
what was its probable uge, ^c. ; lid leaves us to gather information 
where we can find it. However, if he had scrupulously noted all 
the various readings in his jnargiii, «rtd attributed each to its 
proper parent, we might by a careful comparison of the external 
authority since produced, and this intrinsic goodness or badness 
of, the readings, form a tolerable judgment on the antiquity and 
merits of his manuscripts. But instead of iloihg this, he has fa- 
vored us with only a part-of the various readings (probably less 
than half), and has freq^wjntly set down a reading as from one nm- 
iluscript which belonged to undthcr^ ' Of thirteen hundred varioifis 
readings of the Complutensian edition, he has onijtted seven hun- 
dred ; of four on the mo^t curious place of the whole N. T. he 
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hm omiUed.tltr«e. Since therefore he has been so negligent of a 
>](>rhite() bookt it is utterly unlikely t|]at;;.fae should take more pains 
with his tnanuscriptsi the majority of which were less easy to read. 
Again f in hts folio edition, Stephens was so servilely addicted to 
Erasmus, (see Mill, Prol. p. 126 .) that though he follows his manu- 
scripts only in thirty-two places^ and the Compluteiisian in thirty- 
one, he follows Erasmus’s fifth edition in niuety- nino ! Surely 
then ait edition to which be pays more deference than to 

any other single authority, might deserve a place in his margin, 
when he deserts it. To v^hat motive shall we ascribe Stephens's 
obstinate silence 2 r 1 am iuclined to thiols he was afraid of ac- 
ktiowleging himself indebted" to an heretic for any assistance in 
sacred criticism. Thus much may serve for omissions. To' the 
examples of error that 1 have, produced in the bodypf iny letter, 
T sliall now add a few more, folm xvi. 14. If Sfephens*s margin 
be correct, seven of his copies read \uftflAv€i for Xtjif/erai. Let 
Mr. Travis believe so if be likes ; but every body else will quickly 
sec that the marginal note belongs to K^if/erat in ihe next verse. 
Acts ix. 31. a reading which maiiifestly belpngs to one and the 
same manuscript is split into two, and the parts given to different 
copies. Two of the proofs that Martin and Mr. Travis bring 
against Le Long carry interhal evidence against themselves from 
the very order of the numbers^ Acts xxv. i4. «. la, if. xiii. 15. 
i5. m. \>« the first I have nothing to propose; the second ought, 
I believe, to be, I; i. ta. for these Ihree manuscripts agree 
together in the same chapter once against ail Stephens's other au- 
thorities, and once against all but the Complutensiari. The same 
number id twice repeated in the margin of Apoc. xh. 2. a, le. <e. 
(read a. te. tr.) Nor is this edition free (however that silly fancy has 
gained credit) from the most glaring typographical errors. . Thus 
pages 21 2 and 213 an* numbered 213 and 214 ; and in the running- 
titles of pages 85 and 212, MAT©, is printed for MAPK, and 
EYArr, for nPAHLlX* Acts ix. 24. ra nvXas in the text; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1 4.. d, yriTry is violentljf rent astinder, as I have here repre- 
sented it. 1 iiuvc counted above forty places where the semicircle 
is omitted ; sometimes neither lire obelus nor the semicircle appear; 
Kom. xvi.* 24., Cial. iv., 14. Sometimes neither figure of reference 
nor semicircle; John \i. 30. Acts v, 33. vii, 57. Sometimes the 
text directs us to the margin for a various reading, where the mar- 
gin is silent; Mark xiiLip. Apoc. xvi. 1. Sometimes thesemir 
circle is twice printed; I Cor. vii. 33. Apoe. U. 7* , Sometimes 
Ihe figure of reference is misplaced ; Rom. xiii, 3. Apoc. ii. ^0. 
(correct iny foimer collation, p. 290 ^L some- 

timp^mlllL semicircle ; Matth. v. ’ 48i xi.. 23* Acts vti. 2L^ 

HFiv. 31. ibe aifter the word which 

j^o fidlow xjl in the. next V^rsp, v. i. The same mistake for which 
intend in 1 John v. 7. 
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&c, somcfimes both the fig^ure and %etnic»rfcle: Acts i, 26.* Yet 
none o( these hnistakes are reclined in Ihe errata, where Stephens 
has been so painfully accurate, according to Mr. Travis, p. 58. 
12 . 3 . as 10 Set commas and points exactly right/ If then these 
plain and palpable faults, most of which are such as the smallest 
share of knowlege or attention would be sufficient to detect, if 
these could escape Shgp^iens or his corrector, how much more 
easily might ^Jiey the error of this reference, for the discovery 
of which a good memory, a strong judggient, or a painful attention 
was necessary ? * . 

But supposing thaf R. Stephens, or any 'other editor, bad 
uHirined in express terms, tiiat he possessed seven manuscripts of 
the Catholic Epistles, in which Was read the verSe, 1 John v. T» 
except the words ev ohfiavf. Who would 1)0 bound to believe him 7 
This ground is so smootli, easy, and pleasant, that the defenders 
of the said verse are perpetually pacing H over. After judiciously 
improving a marginal abbreviation into a solemn and formal asse- 
veration^ which' must irrevocably decide the character of R. Ste- 
phens for honesty and veracity, they deafen us by ^wling in our 
ears old scraps of sermons against the crying sin of uuciiaritable- 
ness. ^or niy own part, I declare, that let any editor affirm, as 
positively as he will, that be has seven manuscripts of ah ancient 
author, consenting in a certain reading; if ^hundred manuscripts 
of the same author being afterwards coliatediirc ffsurid all to agree 
iu another reading,, and to contradict the supposed seven manu- 
scripts ; whatever may be such an editor’s general reputation for 
veracity, I shall certainly reject his testimony in this particular, 
either as a mistake, or (if his indiscreet friends will suffer no com- 
promise) as a wilful and deliberate untrutb. Tei»5o/pi}»' uiovtos & 
K€v 7re?r/ffoter ukov/iv. III Horace, A. P. 65, ** paluS*’ has its second 
syllable made short, contrary to a kuoivn canon, aud the constant 
usage of alt good Latin poets. And to render the,, case quite des- 
perate, Servtus and Priscian expressly cite the verse for an example 
of this extraordinary licence. What says Theodore Mareilius to 
ail , this t He produces, if we may take Ids ' word for it, the true 
reading from ancient parchments of Horace and Priscian. On 
which Bentley ob^rveSi ** St retiue froutem pcrfricarc Tlieotloruhi 
Marcilium,'* in plain Rh^lish, that he is an impudent liar. And to 
Bentley’s sentence of condenihatiou every person will subscribe,' 
except Mr. Travis a^Jiis proselytes, wliose ‘Milcrary csindor and 
Christian charity luffer tlieih to think evil of none hut here<* 
tics. ‘'Ego hulc t^sfi, eliamsi jurato,^qui tarn manifesto fumos 
vendit, me iion ^Oredi tor um esse (Sjosheim io* Horsley’s 

Tracts, pp. V 5 . 9 . ^55. ^ 89 .) Rht I have no objection to put the 
debate hu' a shorter issue. Twilt acknowlege ihfe probability of 
Sthj)bens''s tnafgib being right lin this jilape, if ahotht^r pj^ssage in 
the whole can be Tound, vfhcre'eveu three of^is Jdanuscriptf 
agree w'ilh each other, and differ from every copy ^ace examined* 
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Twelve 3Fears before the af^aratice of Stepliens’s first edUion,^ 
hU father-iii«lawp Simon Colinmus, pjablished the Oreek Testa- 
ment. Both Mill and Wetstein allow that he faithfully followed 
bis roanoseriptst and Wetstein candidly vindicates him from Mill's 
harsh censure ofrasbiiessand presumption, rightly observing, that 
ColinseuB had few guides to .follow, and that bis poverty, not his 
will, was to blame* These manuscript^ howeyer, whether good 
or bad, many or few, omitted 1 John v. 7 aod consequently Co- 
iinseus leaves it out of his edition. : If Colinseus borrowed his 
manuscripts from the ro^ dibra^y, fhey must have been some of 
those that weJre . afterwards ^sed by l|U| soix-in-law. If they were 
his own or lent him by Ids friends, s^li it is . most probable that 
Stephens knew of them, aifd endeavored to procure them for the 
service of his own editioiK , But if any manuscript of Coliiiseus 
containing the Catholic Epistles was afterwards used by Stephens, 
since that manuscript certainly was destitute of the three heavenly 
witnesses, it will furnish-a new proof, if proof be wanted, of the 
wrong position of the semicircle, in this memorable sentence of 
Stepheas*s edition. 

The freedom with whieb;! have treated ** that great work*^ (as 
Mr. Travis calls it, p« 129*) may perhaps displease some of Ste- 
phens’s idolaters; but the Invidious praises that liave been heaped 
on it by ignorant or interested persons, have extorted these unpa- 
latable truths. The early editions * of the N. T, considered as 
the publications of critics, are for the most part worse executed 
than editions of profane authors, ami owe their chief value either 
to their scarcity or splendor. But when 1 pass this censure, 1 find 
fault not with the men, but with the times. They did tiot then 
possess, nor if they liad possessed; woiddi they have known how to 
employ^ the materials that have since been discovered. 

Of Beaa’s edition it is needless to say more. As a critical work 
it has very little merit. Ignorant of the true use of various read^ 
iugs, he seldom menlions but to support his own hypotheses ; 

to which godly purpose he wirp» both text and interpretation. He 
makes ills oommeiitary (as indeed he. partly boosts himself) a ve- 
hicle for abuse oii.Oiigen, l^iispus, and Cjs^b||p[0: especially the 
latter ; , against whom be indulges, “ without Mtraiht, the exqui- 
site rancor of theologioaliiatred.’*^ 

I have said that the words ia cm/o aae omitted in. no I^atiu mgr 
miscriptf though .know, ,^lj us (VcritiS, p. . J7^) that 

those words are marked in Hentemus’^edition 1547> as wjanting in 
4ve manuscripts. It seemsto be the fate of this piarvelloustext,”^ 

, - -- ■ 
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to lead botfi friends and foes astray; For Simon himself, 
speaking of the edition of 1547, says, that it commits the same 
error ks Stephens's Greek, and marks onf jr the tvords in cmlo as 
wanting in five manuscripts, instead of marking the whole verse. 
Whether Martin was misled by Simon, or coined the error out of 
his own brain, I know not ; but 1 know, that unless there are 
different cbpies of Hent^ius's edition, which i hardly believe, 
Simon's assertion isstotally ialse. For in the copy that 1 have 
seen, the whole seventh verse is comprehended between the obelns 
and the semicircle. . Nor could il be ot&rUrise. Hentenius's list of 
manuscripts includes the veiy Latin copies lbat«Stepliens had col- 
lated. Since/ then^ four of Stephens's mannscripts did certainly 
omit the whole seventh verse, it is no less certain that, whatever 
Hentenius's margin may seem to $ay, Hentenius himSelf meant to 
extend his marginal reference to the same quantity of text. Perhaps 
Simon confounded a i^ubltcation of the book* with the original 
edition. For the Antwerp edition of 1570 omits both obelus and 
semicircle; the Lyons edition, 1573, places this mark ], which 
answers to the semicircle in other editions, after the words in ctBla: 
the Antwerp edition, 1572, thus represents the text, in 

the margin has this note '5. But these mistakes are set right in 
Lucas Brugensis's editions, Antw. 1574, 1583. Martin somewhere 
says, if 1 recollect, that Hentenius's edition, 1 5fi5, omits the words 
intedo, but l believe him mistakeiH From^tbesa facts it seems to 
me a certain ' conclusion, tlmt ‘Eobert Stephens 4iright easily, mis- 
place his semicircle oh this verse, when' we see io’ two other edi- 
tions the self-same error committed in the very Same words. Still, 
if Mr. Travis , wishes to catch at a twig that may save him from 
sinking, 1 will be chariiahle enough to direct htih to R. Ste- 
phens’s Latin edition of 1545, but I expect his thanks for the in- 
formation. In that edition Ebhert has printed two Versions, which 
he calls the Old and the New; the Old is the r^eived Vmlgate, 
the New is a translation' from the' Greek, made by Hobert, or by 
some learned man under bis inspectioD, Ttie Oldv as might be 
expected, retains I John V.. 7 ; the New dititnisSes il from the text 
with ignominy, hul^puts a star^^after and adds 

in the margin; Patgjr>ferhufn ettpiritul simetus et bPtres unom 
sunt. Et tree sunt testimohmin dant hi terra epiritus, sic 
legunt quaedam exeo^em BhUgelius mening tothis 

edition says; l^ti&ajBlephdnvtdblia^smiihtm loc6 ex,hibent, 
et 4liBertam^in maigmh hal^l aonotsufionom: SiV legtiwt (scil. 
tn cmh Fitter f reliqa^ Grahu Britannicus 

NEMPE-tiodtaitt Ciimphden^^naUaMm^ Nul- 


> N. B. Bengelius’s Words are printed in.the Italic character, as 1 have 
here repre^nted them. -- ' , , 
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Ittu) alium habuit quem ciiaret.*" Bui De (Journ. Brit. i\* 
p. ^3.) taking Beiigclius'a explanatloo for Stephens'^ own words, 
bewildered himselt in hunting for an edition that never existed. 
Now, if we put this marginal note to the torture, it will speak at 
last, and confess that some of its master’s Greek tnanuscripts 
omitted the woids in cedot for, on adding the teat and the maigin 
together, they a ill exactly make up two \crses, hating those two 
words. If Mr. Travis be so cruel as tp^'iurt|, against me the point 
of the weapon with which 1 now proaant him, 1 must shield myself 
with Stephens's formal preference of the Greek copies that re- 
jected the verse to,those which retained it. .. 

[Ikdeeentiatteil.] 


On several Passages af Strabo^ Plutarcb, andAthenans, 
concerning the Works of Aristotle. Bxj Ch. A. 
Bbandis, Professor at Bonn. 

ArroRjiiNG to Strabo, xiif. p. 418, VJ. ed. Casaiib., Nolens tlie 
Skepsian came by hereditary descent into the possession of the 
Uhiary of Theophrastus, which contained as well the uoiLs of 
Aristotle as his'^otin and those of some other writeis, which 
Theophrastus, the first or one of the fir&t collectors oi books, 
(Strabo, i. 1.) had acquired. The dehcendunts of Nileus, an ig- 
norant set, hid (he books of Theophrastus under giound, to 
secure them against the rapacity of the posteiity of Attains, to 
Whom Bkepsis belonged ; and it was not till some lime afterwards 
that they sold ihein to Apeltico ofTejus, who, although he was 
rather a bibiion.anist than a philosopiier, and intent only uii hliing 
up the defects which insects and moisture bad produced, was in- 
stnimental, by the number of copies he spread about, in giving a 
new impulse tp philosophy, and especially to the peripatetic philo- 
Sophy. For the pertpafelicB, not possessing any ut the works 
of AriStolle or Theophrasfin*, except a few expleric hooks, fiacl from 
a want of philosophical matter contented dbeoiselves with giving 
rhetorical pinamt^nt to some genial proposiiious ; 
apny/iariK^Hs— Cf. Schneider, in Arist. de Atiinial. 
lilst. i. tom. i. p. Ixi^aviii. 

Immediately after the death of Apmiett^ hi^ library fell into the 
hands of Sulla, together wilbtbe town of Aiheos $ and as Apellico 

P ii a part in the war against the Eomatis, it was brought 
and the use ofitaHowed to the gmmniaiiau Tyratnno. 
ily written copies WCie sold by the booksellers, who did 
be trouble to compare them the originals; as indeed 
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was generally 4 he case wUh books that #ere written for sale at 
Alexandria o»at Rovnc. 

. Plutarch, In vita Syllae, c. ^5. p« 46$. A. ed. Francof., relates, 
that but few of the books of Aristotle or Theophrastus were used 
by the old peripatetics, and those not accurately, because tlie pro- 
perty of Neteus had fallen into the hands of ignorant people* Sulla 
found them in the library of Apellico, and brought them to Rome, 
and the gramuiariattliy^nnio issnpposed (Xfyeroi) to have arranged 
and completed them for the words iyatcevitraaBat ra voWa can- 
not n;eau iiilerverteft^ aa XytaiidertrafiSiates,.nor emendare, asSo- 
lanus does: Thuc. vk 104. uses of Uiips repaired. 

Aiidrouicus of Rhodes afterwards got the manuscripts, and pub- 
lished them, and wrote the catalogues, which became generally 
known. 

Athenteus, v. p. 214* £., mentions, that Apellico had bought 
many works of ptiripatetie philosophers, and also the library of 
Aristotle, but be does pot say from whom. 

And hfially, Diogenes Laertius, v. 52., reports, that Theophras- 
tus left all ills books to Neleus as a legacy. 

The authenticity of this report is warranted by Strabo, as hp 
was intimately acquainted with Tyrantiio, and Boetbus the pupil 
of Androiiicus ; since the former, had been his master, and the 
latter, Boethus, his fellow-student, with whom he" had studied the 
pliilosophy of Ari5totie. Ciceroafso, and Qbiiitiiian, speak of the 
successors of Tlieophrastus, and allow them lo have excelled as rhe- 
toricians, although they do not seem to think much of them asphi- 
Jusophers : (cf. Cic. de Fin. B. et M. V. 5. Tuscul. Q. ii. 3. Quiiitil. 
Instit xii. 2.) the difference of tiie esoteric and exoteric works of 
Aristotle h often mentioned from (he time of Cicero; and in addi- 
tion to all this it is a weli-kiiownfact, that it was only from the time 
when the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus ai^ mentioned to 
have been recovered, that frequmit references to tnm were made ; 
then only were learm^ interpretations begun : for it ean be proved, 
that the old interpreters (m-aXcKsl did not live bofore the 

time of Androiiicus, except perhaps Sotioti and Aristo ; and it 
reiimins dotil^fuL wltj^her fh^ latter was.Amto Julietes, who pre- 
sided over school about What Plu- 
tarch saya ^is codfirpie^'Si several ways, although 

we cannot prove conjectures. 

it is to be regret ihenasdven in so vague a 
mahtier. According:^ St of a 

fe^, especially the ek^ic:,W4s^ks of A^stotle and Theophrastus ; 
and Phuarclh says^ evi^ few were not Os, ed^ accurately. 
The vague assertion of ihe and tiim exprfssion of the* 

latter, who does noV dislin^jsli between exoteric and esoteric 
works, althoogb he .must known 't^e jliiet^nce, demaud a 
carelui examiuhtibn ;; this Is 'just^ed.also by the circumstance, 
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that the most diligent commentators of Aristotle say nothing 
about the fate of liis works. Several of them made use of the 
Commentaries of Antironicus, and of his Paraphrases to the Cate- 
gories and tht Physics of Aristotle, and of his books and of those 
of Adrastus on the works of Aristotle, and their order but if 
they knew on such authorities, what had been the fate of tlie 
greater and more important part of the works. of Aristotle, then 
it would have been the most unpardonable*’ negligence on the part 
of Simplicius and Ammonius (not to mention Alexander, and Jolian> 
nes Pliiloponus, who commented *only ,on single divisions of the 
woiks of Aristotle)/to pass over such an important circumstance 
in their copious preparatory comments to the Categories ; and him- 
pUcius particufdrly would be diighly blameahle, who speaks of the 
division and the arrangement of the books of Aristotle ; and even 
the excellent Porphyrins would not be free from such a, reproach, 
whose copious commentary to the Categories was frequently made 
use of by Simplicius. ' 

According to Plutarch, Andronicus received copies of the books 
of Aristotle from Tyraunio: but he cannot ha%e bad access to 
the originals, which must have been in the lilirary of Ajiellico ; 
for he would have referred to them, when be doubted the genuine- 
ness of the book of the Interpretation, and of the last part of the 
Categories ; and*Alexaiider, Ammonius and Simplicius would have 
preserved us what was said about it, together with the c onclusioii 
draw'p fiom its contents ; and the various readings w Inch he offered 
would have had a greater weight with the latter commentators. 
Cf. Ammonius and Alexand. II. 2. Simplic. in Catog. quat. o-. p. 
14; and SimpL 1. 1. p. 1. 4. cf. Bexipp. Boethus, the pupil 
of Andronicus, had already endeavoured to correct the text, (Simpl. 
I. 1. y. p. 8, p.) and at least Adtrastus, probably also several 
before him, had mentioned that some books of Aristotle were 
found in double copies, widely difTeriug from each otlitr, particu- 
larly the Categories, and the seventh book of the Physica. 
(Simpl. i. 1. a. p. 14. cf. Ammon, in Categ. f» jS, Simpl. in Physica, 
f. 242.) No cnlic of any cotiseqtwnce woixl^ have neglected to 

. ■ ■' »r ' — ■■■ " ■ " - * 

f We owe the most impoitifit ioformatioh^vOtf Andronicus to Porpby. 
riii8(m VitaPJotiniy.p. 3. ed.Basil) k«l ^paa-rau 

fiifiUct tit uptoypjMTsUs Fcom the 

CommeoUry of Andronicus to the Categpiiefl^ quotations are found in 
Ammomus, Dexipptit, David and tbflfc frequently in 

Simplicius, e. g. f. «16. From him Ammomus 

ot. i. de Interpret, VOuet Svo. f. «. i. f. b.} and / If sender (m 

P Analyt. Priora, f. 5S.>elllfgc, Even thelUfe of Aristotle, Supposed 
itten by AmmoniUe, remrs to ir In the old Latin tiansiation^ 
ks of Adrastus, M 

itiooed by Simplicitis, Phiioponus, David, in another inedited 
itary to ike Categories, quoted by>,0klenu8. 
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avail himself of the originals from the library of Apellico ; And if 
they had collated the originals, they would not have omitted to 
communicate to us the result of the collation, whenever they had 
any doubt about the text. 

It is therefore to be assumed, that neither iit the Commentaries of 
Andronicus, nor in those of his successors, nor generally iii their 
writings on*the books qf i^ristotle, any account was found which 
agreed with tltAt of Sft‘abo and Plutarch ; nor could it be inferred 
that they had made Any use wha|ever oC manuscripts which could 
be considered as ori|lt;jUlials of Aristotle, or equal to them. 

The manuscripts it *is reported, were spoile*d by insects and 
humidity, and badly restored, first by Apeinco, add afterwards by 
Roman copyists : it is natural, therefore, to expect that the books 
of Aristotle must have great defects, ^and that the text must be 
spoiled, and that evident proofs of improper emendations must be 
found ; the more as it must appear, firom what we have stated, highly 
improbable that Andronicus could have restored the text ^ith the 
aid of liie original. Now it is true, the text of Aristotle has not 
been preserved as free from corruption as that of Plato ; but at all 
events ^urli defects, emendations, and supplements, As they would 
contain, if Strabo could be entirely depended on, cannot be found 
ill the greater and more important part of the work of Aristotle, 
and perhaps only in the fragments on Xenophanes, Gorgias, and 
Melissus, and some perhaps also in the Politics, which before the 
death of Theophrastus must have been spread pretty widely 
b numerous copies. The difficulties of the metaphysical books 
cannot be imputed to the disastrous fate of the originals. Besides, 
it is said that Aristotle sent bis metaphysical books to Eudemus, 
who did not think it proper to publisn them : but after his death 
the Peripatetics (ol ^/xerayeitMepoi) ?udeBVOured to supply the 
defects from other books of Aristotle. I'his tradition is found 
in the inedited Commentary of Asclepinsoti the Metaphysics : and 
although this commentator is of little value, and deserves but little 
credit, still he might have borrowed this notic^from older commen- 
taries, perhaps from that of Alexander, to whom he owes every 
thing, witboutTVervMttiofHiig his name. 

The report perhaps^ to a part of the little 

books ofTbeophrastitj. But^let os examine what credit we are to 
give to the report, thdt the sacdetooix of Theophrastus were only in 
possession of a thito)no^l^the axoterio works of the two 

great masters of theTmipamtiW. ' ' 

No doubt the Per^^palhtlda Wbftor had degenerated, and 
weie in profound ignorance of the spirit of Ishte Aristotelic pbiloso- 
phy. But Strabo, the natural philosopher, although he abandoned 
the metaphyilcal principle of deserves our regard ; 

and he had many opportanitiei of fciefriog to the works of Aristotle, 
especially in his boo]0iV'Dfi the j^hoipks, on tb^ causes, on the 
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^iniF, on the accidental, on the relatione, ou' the definition, (Diog. 
Laert, v. 590 similar subjects of logic, physics,* and metaphy- 
sics ; and be has nut neglected the opportunity of doing so, as Ve 
may infer from the scanty quotations from his work, h rf] n^pt 
vporipov Kai vtrrepou popv/ii^Xtp* (Stmpl. in Cafeg. v. p, 1 2.) And 
Demetrius Plralereus would not have enjoyed such higli repu- 
tation among the ancients, had be iiol,^>efore^ he went to >^x- 
atidria, endeavoured to take copies of ihe^ works nf Aristot^ If 
they were not already very frequept at that Jiinc. Nor would even 
men of latter times have disgraced themselves by such utter neg- 
lect of the writings of Aristotle. * 

Can it be supposed that the principal part of them w as out of 
their reach, because there existed a single copy in the library of 
Theophrastus, transferred to Skepsis that Strabo, <)uring the 
life-time of Theophrastus, had only the use of them fora short time, 
and on condition not to take any copies of them? Such a con- 
duct would rehtet but little credit on Theophrastus, and would be 
altogether absurd, if he was not the sole possessor of the books of 
Aristotle. 

Now Eudemus of Rhodes, and Phantas, had written works which, 
ill substance, embraced what was contained in those of Ari- 
stotle, which bore the same title; and Eudetnus had carefully 
availed himself of Aristotle. But if he possessed some works of 
Aristotle, would 'hq. not have conimnnicated them to others? Or 
w'ould he have borrowed thorn for a short time from Thiu^phrastusi ? 
But some valuable traditions say, that Eudemus applied to Theo- 
phrastus on account of corrupted copies of the fifth book of the 
Physica,* and that Aristotle sent to Eudemus his books on Me- 
taphysics. Theophrastus was not even the sole possessor of the 
letters of ^yistotle; hut they had been collected by Anemou 
before the lime of the book of which Demetrius is supposed to 
be the author, and published with a preface. And was not the 
school of Arh»toije called upon to .propagate the writings of their 
masler,'ou which they grounded their inosl ^qmrtant doctrines? 

But during tije long time that, acrorditl(g^ to Strabo and Plu- 
tarch, tiv; writings of Aristotle were in a, slate of decay, the 
move import jpart of them were known even to people wlio did 
noi belong to that school. The Stoic Clirysippus died in the 
1.4.3d Olymp., consequently about ‘twenty Olympiads after Theo- 


Si‘ h, Two^pajjj, Mss read 
yg^4'^ayroffE^ivf*ca aSuS v, I Xt 1*4 cvklent xiiU Eudcmus was in nos- 
acssion of an imponaut work of Aristotle. * 
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phrastus made undoubted use of them. lie had quoted Aristotle 
in his books omthe Dialectics; and mentioned IMato, Polemon, and 
Strato, (Plutarch, de Sloicts Repugn, p. 104*5 F. cf. Raguet dc 
Cbrysippi Vila, Doctrina et Reliquiis, p. 148.) and in his treatises 
on the definition had noticed the Arrstotelic definitions, when he for 
instance asserted : oftos etrriy h r«u Ibiov airo^d&tSf (Bajjuet, p. 234.) 
and had |H-obably referred to Theophrastus and Eudern us in his 
doctrine of the hypol^ietft'al conclusion, and drawn on Aristotle 
in his hook oif privation and negation : {iv rots wepl rUv trrwprjrikw, 
Sim])l. in s^ateg. r. p. 10. tf. p. 1 1. 15. i>. p# K) The Stoics, and 
among others Chrysippus, took their doctrine grepl rSv iyapritov 
from Aristotle, (Simpl. in Categ. r. p. 6.) ra/P yap IrmtcSu fieya-- 
Xotfipopovprtpi' tTTt rp tCHp ^oyiKtiP e^tpyaoitf tp rtrois&Wois Kal errlT^y 
tpaPTLiaPf (Tieovha^ovffL beiKpifvat (ol KXfivoTepoirQp ^^riyijriiop') on vav- 
Tur ran afapfim d'AptaroriXrjs Tapiff^eP ev eyl o irepi ayriKCt- 

fxiviitv ep-fypa^pe k» r, \.) and had regard to Aristotle 'in their trea- 
tises on the Categories. Thus also, when Cbrysippus says of time, 
that It is t!ic distance of motion, and the measure of velocity and 
slowness, ad infinitvimdivisible, we perceive clearly that he wanted, 
by slight alterations, to apprtqwiate to himself the definitions of 
Aristotle. (Baguet, p. 170 F. and 181., cf. Sirajd. in Categ. p. 
p. 8. cf. Arislot. Auscult. Phys. iv. 10 F. especially iv. 14: in.) 
The proposition also, that motion is limited to change of place, 
or local changes, and changes of form, which was set forth by, 
Chrysippus according to l^tobaeus, (Stob: Eclog. Phys. i. p. 404. 
ed. Heer. cf. Aristot. I. r. v. 2.) reminds us of Aristotle : thus 
also the docirine of the Stoics on space, and its separation from 
the vacuum, (Baguet, p. 180. cf. Aristotel. I. j. iii. 5. p. 54. iy. 
4 F.) much more yet their reducing the elements to the linear 
motions, in opposition to each other, by means of lightness and 
heaviness. (Baguet, p. 179 cf, Aristotel. de Coelo iii. 3. F,, 
de General, et CcaTupt. ii. 2. F. Only in the Qoefrine about 
the sky, Chrysippus deviates from Aristotle.) In the disputations 
between Clirysippus and Diodor. Kronus, wepi Syvar^p, the 
metaphysical definhions of Aristotle overlooked. 

Finally, Chrysippus refutes the ethic dol^ine of Aristotle, as we 
know from Plutarcif de Stoicis Rejpugn. j^040 e. (Baguet, p. 
276 .) whence we may infer, that he possessiil works of Aristotle 
which are lost to us. , • ^ 

It would be of interest 16 know how far iSfii^^lexandriaa 
writers availed themselves , of. Ajpistotle. Several, a«ng others 
Hermtppus, probably at Ujte time of Ptolomseus Epiphaiies, wrote 
long treatises on Aristot^ : he must also Itave fully entered on 
the works of Theophrastus, since his dpitiioniii about the history of 
the planes and pn the metaphysical fragment are quoted. Proba- 
bly also Diogenes Laertius and Anonynuis took their catalogue of 
Arrstotelic books, .since it differs so much jTrom wjiat we know of 
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the arrangement of Andronicus^ from Alexandrian ^vriters, whom 
Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Arisloiie, evident!}' had 
before him* We should soon get out of the dark, if wc could but 
follow up the notice which is given to us in an (dd translution of 
the life of Aribloile by Ammonius : **dtftnit}ens testament uin 
scriptuiUf quod fertur ah Andronico et Ptolomaeo cum voliiniiiiibus 
suorum tractaluum.*’ David, in the inedited commentary to the Ca- 
tegories, styles lliis Ploloinaeus, who is Supposed to have written 
also on the books of Aristotle, besides AndronicusJ (K’ng) Ptolo- 
marusPliiladelphus : rSiV^AptoroT^iKiav crwyypa^/iiirw>' ttoXAwv orrwj 
\iKib)y tIv apSfibr^ DroXepaios o'" tivaypa^ri*' 

ubrtDr r-odjffajjtet'os koi tov f^iov avroC Kal r. 

We know for certain that the works of Aristotle were con- 
tained in the library at Alexandria: for AlheihTus iclaies, J)m? 
Ptolomaeus Pbiladelphus bought all the books of Aristoile iriu- 
Meleus ; and it is mentioned besides, that the grejtt l.bravy ai 
Alexandria was in possession of forty books of thr au't 

of two books of the Categories ; and that the high 
were given for the books of Aristotle by the Ptolooia.ojs, h 
duced many to sell spuiious books. (Ammon, in Cat'u. pr nrj < 
Apeliico may have had the copies, and Ptolouta us tor ougina! 
orNeU’us may have possessed at first double originaK; liu* iw* 
buyers uiuy have bought each only a part of the AMsi^tebc ori^i 
* nals, and Atheii^apus not clearly expieshcd himself ((* r >'.>r'je is 
apparent contradiction benveeu the Iw'o notices givMi by Slridu 
and Allietracub) : however the case may stand, it seoin? ion arbil:* ry 
to reject the notice ofAthenvens uliogetber, as Sch-.eider doe- 
the more as there are various way’s to solve the dilficulties* 

it IS clear from what we iiave said, t. That Tyiunoio und An- 
dronicu^ of lUiodes cannot have had any origin,) Is ol Arisiotle, 
2. Thai And roiiicus and bis next succt.^sor^ knew noibng d the 
pretended ad^Tiilures of the AristoUlic books. :i. We are « on- 
vinced, that if nut all, at least tlie greater number ami the most 
imjiortant of them were in the h'»;id> of Slrabo rind Chrvs'ppus 
and known at AltAan^p* k It iVlse, t!»at TheopbK-stu^ wu.s 
the sole possessor of the more important part of the of Ari- 

stotle. * 

^Nevertheless, we do not accuse Strabo and PUitareb of volun- 
tary falsehoods, but only charge tfiem with having drawn wrong 
conclusions from the facts w^bicli they relate. Neieus was known 
to be heir of the library of Tbeophrastns, wliicli had contained liie 
greater part of the works of Aristotle ; it was a fact, that Sulla 
bad brought to Home an important collection of works of Ari- 
stotle and Theophrastus, which had belonged to the library of 
Apeliico; it was known also, that they had been bought at Skep- 
sis from the heirs ofNeleus: but the inference they drew, that 
from the death r»f Theophrastus down to the time of Apeliico, these 
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treasures of the Peripatetic school had Iain hidden from the world, 
is false, and probably to be put to the account of their authorities. 
They were led to this conclusion by the circumstance, that in the 
library of Apellico, which was brought to Rome by Sulla, some 
books of Aristotle were found, of which until then no other 
copies had existed. The state of irremediable corruption, in which 
some of the smaller w'orks of Theophrastus especially arc found, 
renders this very probable. The originals, by which the /atterbave 
been preservid to u^, may have been destroyed by insects and 
hiiiiiiditv, or copied negligently^ but this applies only to them, 
and not to the greater* and more important pa^t of the Aristotelic 
writings, K is possible also, that some of the vrofiPt^fdariKa, which 
pass iinder the name of Aristotle, were found exclusively in the 
hhrjrj of >ieleus, and had given rise to that sweeping notice. 


NUGJE, 


\ X \.--\Coniimied from No, LX XU,] 
Supplement to the Notes on the Latin Poets, 

J. AUSONIUS. 

i i. In coniitatu verns tibi fui. 'This use of verus 
.. 10 t!»e sense of is remarkable, fiom its cor- 

> ' uui o\Mi idign:» Indeed, we ourselves le- 

in u roiitemporaiy writer of Latin, as an 
^ ^1. * v iffinsti if JonniaL T^o. lu. p. 232-) Other co- 
sKxs nnght b< sfieciiit d between the later Latin and the 
jh-h. Claudian, Epist, ;i. Jj, lp3;ini praeterea dominani 
leJian;*' (UyinpJ Ad nuti ih^flainos ansa rogait parent: Jitc- 
Kiliy, to ask her to her sou’s wedding, id. in Uuf, ii. 154, regit 
taliani, Lib^amcpie co'ejcet ; PUspanis Gallisqiie jubot: where 
idh>\\ like the English veib to command, is invested with a 
, :.ni>itivc', m addition to its neuter siguiticalioii. 

ll. Periodi. iii. Iliad, iiiit. Argivos sua quemque acies in 
bella seqiiuntur. Dispositi in turrnas equituni, cuneosque pe* 
destres, Turbida clangentes confnnduni agmiua Troes. We 
would alter ibe punctuation of these verses, as follows : Argivi 
— sequuntur, Dispositi — ^pedestres. Turbida — Trocs. I'he 
words of the original are : xoV/xij^ey a/ut* iiYefMvsinriv 
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exaoToi, Tpass^s jilv itKotyy^ t IvowJ r urav, ogvidgj wj' — 01 S’ up* 
iiFa.v crtyy fisvsa ttvsIovtss *J^stto), *Ev 6u/4» aAgfs/xev 

aXX^Aoio-iv. Here there is nothing corresponding to the second 
verse in Ausoniiis, nothing, therefore, which determines the ap- 
plication of that verse. 'Taken, however, as relating to the 
Greeks, the words “ Dispositi in lurmas,” 8cc. harmonize per- 
fectly W’ell with the first line, aiid form^an appriipriate antithesis 
to the third; whereas, if understood of the '^Trojan.?, ^hey appear 
to be contradicted by the verse immediately following. 

III. Periocli. iv. Iliad, liltnerva — Pai?darum sagittandi pe- 
ritufl) astu suadentis aggreditur, ut clam vulnerato Menclao 
belli causa crndescat. 'l‘he expre««sion a<tit snarkntin in this 
passage is parallel to that in Epitaph. Her. xiii. 3. of which 
we, in a former part of this paper, expressed some suspicion : 
Non habeo tnniulum, nisi quem mihi v.occ vocantis Et pins 
iEneas, et Maro coriiposuit. 

II. CLAUDIAN. 

IV. In Prob, et Olyb. Cons, ii. His neque per dithium 

pendet Tortuna favorem, Ncc nuvit mutaie sed fysns in 

omnes Cognatos procedit hones. We doubt tlie propriety o( this 
punctuation, inaMutich as ** Nec wovit,’’ &c. appears to us to 
relate more iialuraJiy to horns than to Fortum, W e would 
therefore read, to the improveinent of the sense as well as of 
the expression. His neque per dubiutn pendet Fortima favorem ; 
Nec novit mutare vices, sed fixus in omnes Cognatos procedit 
honos. We -subjoin a few other instances, in which the punc- 
tuation of Claudian appears to us capable of improvement. 
I. Ill Kutrop. 2 . 5(X). Quid trahor ulterius f Stlliclio, quid vin- 
cere differs, Hum certare pudet f Head: Quid tiahor uUerius, 
Sliiicbof quid vincerc differs, — IJ. lb. ii. Fra?f. 23. Sic 
juvenis, nutaiite fide, vetenque reducta Pellice, di-fietam iinquit 
arnica dpmum. Rather : Sir, juvenis nutante fide, Sec. — III. De 
Laudib. Stilich. i. 69 . N ubilis interea matnraE; virginis letas Urge- 
but patriasi sgspenso piincipe, curas ; Queni imul impcrioqiie 
ducem, iiateeque luarituni Prospireret, dubius toto quserebat 
axe Hignuin conjiigio generum, thalami^ue Seren£e. We would 
point these lines as follows: Nubiils — curas, Ouem — Prospi- 
ceret. Hubius &c. ; a construcUoii fatotliar^to Virgil ; Ain. iii. 
143*. ad oraclum Oftygise Phoebuinque remensO Hor- 

niari, veniamqtie precari: Quam fessis finem 
% unde laborum Tentare auxifium jubcat ; qud ver- 
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tere cursus. VI. Miilta inter sese vario sermoiie serebant: 
Queiii ^ociunT iexanirnem vates, quod corpus humaudum Dice- 
ret. IX. Ductores Teucrilni primi^ delecta juventus. 

Consilium summis regiii de rebus habebant, Quid facerent, 
qtiisve TlCnea; jam nuiitius essct. Compare Cons. Hon. vi. 148. 
De Raptu^ Proserp. iii. (i. — IV^. De Rapiu Proserp. i. 
Henna'a^ Ccreri piolcs-of>tata vigebat Unica ; nec tribuit sobo- 
lem Lucina secundaiti, Fessaque post prinios hseserunt viscera 
partus, Infoecuuda qui^etn ; sed cuncfSs altior exstat Matribus, 
et iiuim ri dainmini i^oscrpina pensat. Periiaps : Fessaque — 
partus. Ini'cecuiida quideni, sed cunctis altior exstat Matribus 
— . The construction is thus rendered more elegant ; besides 
that the line ** Fessaque,'* See. appears as if made for the wind- 
ing-up of a Claudiunic period. — V. lb. 277. Torvos invisa 
Jiigales Alecto tcrnoiie ligat, qui pascua maiidunt Coc^ti, spatiis- 
que Erebi nigraniibus errant, Stagnaque traiiquilla; potanles mar- 
cida Lethes iEgra soporatisspumant obiivia linguis. Orphnasus 
crudele micaiis, ilithonque sagitta Ocior, et Stygii sublimis 
gloria N>cteus iVrmenti, Ditisque nota signatiis Alastor, Stabaut 
ante fores juucti, saevumque fremebant, Crastina venturae spec- 
taiites gaiidia praidaj. Read : Torvos — linguis: Orphnams — 
Alastor. Stabunt — . The catalogue of names occ^prs in its natural 
place at the end of the definition or description : as lib. ii.,.55. 
coinitantiir cuntem Naidos, et socia stipant utriiiquc corona. Qua: 
foiites,Crinise,tuos,et saxa rotantemPantagiain, nomenque Gelaii 
qui praebuit urbi, Concelebrant, &c. De Cons. Mali. Theod. 
84. V^irg. jEn. vii, 723, 793, 8tc, &c. Of the otlier arrange- 
ment few, if any, examples are to be found in the Latin poets. — 
Vf. Epist. ii. 1. Orphea cum primae sociarent luniina tseda:, — 
Certaverefei^picturataeque volucres. Dona suo vati quae potiora 
dareiit. Quippe autri memorcs, cautes ubi stepe sonorie Pne- 
bueriint diilci mira tbeatra lyrae, Caucaseo crystaila fcAiiit dc 
vertice lynces, &c. Read : Certavere — darent : Quippe — Jyr«e. 
Caucaseo, &c. 

V. Ib. 53. quantas per Lydia culta Despuniat rutilas dives 
Pactolus arenas. Heinsius, apparently to avoid the awkw'ard- 
iiess of quantas — rutilas^ proposes quantum — rutUca — areius* 
An easier alteration would be quantus for quantas, 

VI. In Rufin. i. 47. Quo nova corrupit nostros dementia 
mores f Quo rabies innata perit ? Qua nova vulg, corripuit * 
al.'* Gesner, Var. Lectt. We shall consult at once elegance of 
style and uniformity of construction, by reading : Qum^ nova 
corrupit nostros ciemetitia mores ? 

VOL.XXXV1L Cl.Jl, NO. LXXllI. E 
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VII. De Nupt. lion, et Mar. 02. in medio glebis redo- 
letuibus area dives Pnebet odonitus messes ; hie luitis atiiowi, 
Hie casi 2 e niatiiru seges : Panchaia turgent Cimiama, nec sicoa 
iVondescunt viinina costo, Tardaque sudanti prorepunt balsatna 
ligiiu. Milton’s Paradise Lost, v. '£0 1 . 

Their gliti’iiiig tents he pass’d, and now is come 
into the blissful field, through^gruv.es of nijrrh. 

And flow ’ring odors, cassia, nard, ind balm, 

A wildcTucss of oweets*. 

VXll, In EutBop. ii. 229, Sic fata, rt pente In dirain se ver- 
tit aveiH, rostroque recurvo Tiirpis, et infernis tenebiis obscuiior 
alas Auspiciuni veten sedit ferale sepulcro. iiead, with most of 
the Mss., infernas, 

IX, lb. 347- JJuIcior hie sane cimctis, pnidensque movendi 

Juris, et adinoto qui tcniperet omnia fmno I'eividus; accensaiu 
sed qui bene deroquat iiam. Aristoj)h. £q. 21 i. AAaANTO' 
USlAUX, Ta fih ?\oyi alxaX^ei fte* ottm^ Tov 

olos T sifL iTFiTQoxsueiv lyw. fPuvXorarov 

epyov* TuW uTTep TTOteif, woier TagccTTB, XMi oju-cy rd irpay- 

fji,UTu'' AvotVTct, Hu) Tov S^/xov *Twoy>kUxa(yscy p)jp.ee- 

rlots fAayugiKolc, 

X. De Laudihw StilieJi. i, 328. Neglectum Stilicho per tet 
jam sxcula inorem Ketulit. Some Mss. have tot jam per sa- 
cula, a more classical and Virgilian arrangement. 

XL De Bell. Get. 14. Licet omnia vates In majus celebrata 

ferant, Nil vei ls a>qua!e dabunt. Thucyd. i. 10. vopl^siv 

Se Tijv cTT^otTiav Ixeivijv fxeyi<rTV}V jXEV yevMa^ twv Trpo ctuT^s, \ftwo~ 
ftivtiv Se Tfiuv vuVjTjj "Ofuiipov aw ’^ot^irei h t* xavrauSa TritrrEyEiV, ■ 

e!xo^ Iff) TG fAst^ov jXEV TTOtrjjijy ovrix aocr^^riaat, Se faiveroct 
xsl) ov-qk); hhea-Tspu, This imitation is remiarkabie, inasmuch as 
Ciaudian has copied even the idiom of the original. VI. Cons. 
Hon. 473, on a similar occasion ; si qua fides augentibus omnia 
Musis—, *De Laud, Stilich. i. 104- 

Xli. De Raptu Proserp. iir 40, Collects^ tereti nodautiir 
iaspide vestes. ‘Fe^Ctinis ingenio nunqiiam felicior ^rti Contigit 
eventus : nulla* sic consona . (else Fila, nec in tantam veri 
duxere flguram. The 41st verse is evidently corrupt. We think 
it not improbable that Ciaudian wrote : CoHectae tereti nod^ntur' 
iaspide mtes, Pectinis ingenium* Nuoquam^ &c. ; — and that 
very difficult process^ was corrupted into in-^ 

^Ifl. Epist. ii. 33. Sed quod Threicio Juno placabilis 
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Orpliei, Hoc .poteris, &c. We prefer the various reading Or- 
pheot as' more consonant to the ordinary usage of the Homan 
poets, and, among the rest, of Claudian himself. 

XIV. Idyll. 60. O senium positure rogo, falsisque sepul- 
cris N stales habiturc vices, qui sa^perenasci Exitio, pioprioqiie 
soles puhescere leto.. Wa have little doubt that Claudian wrote 

Exitik, 

XV. ?dyll. iii. 18- Per setam vis alfa meat, ductusqiie relin- 
qiiit Absenteni tenliirf? virum, The true reading is probably 
vmetura. The alliteration with v, so much a favorite with all 
the Latin poets, is of itself almost an argument in its favor. 

XVI. Id} 11. iv. 15. (of the Nile) Inde vago lapsii Libymn 
dispersus in ornnem ^Tithiopuni per mille rail iiigrautia regna, 

loca continno Solis damnata vapore Irrorat, popuhsqiie salus 
sitientibus errat — . Hence perhaps Akenside's pictiue (Plea- 
sures of Imagination, book i.) of 

Niliis or Ganges rolling his broad wave 
Through inuunlaiiis, plains, through empires black with 
shade, 

And continents of sand. 

Compare TbomsotVs description of the Nik, in his Sumnier, 
which is greatly in the luxuriant manner of Claudian. 

XVI I. In a former part of this paper. Classical Joumal, 
No. fJxxi. p. 14, art. lxui. 1. IS, correct: “Read Secura 
erraret Daphne: si littore Naai — — Ibid, p. 16, art. lxvji. 
“ Longo tn tramitc iiudos,” &c. Perliaps this passage was in 
Pope's mind, when he WTote his panegyric on the Man of Ross. 
Pope's familiarity with Statius is well knowm. I even then," 
says he, speaking of the period of his juvenile studies, liked 
Tasso better than Ariosto, as 1 do still ; and Statius, of all the 
Latin poets, by much, next to Virgil." Spence's Anecdotes, p. 
278, Singer's edition. (We quote at second-hand, frdtn Ros- 
coe's Pope, Vol. i. p. 25.) Jn this predilection, extraordinary 
as it may appear, Pope does not stand alone. Mallebrancbe, 
and in our own days Southey, have not scrupled even to main- 
tain the superiority of Statius to Virgil. — Ibid. p. 17* art. lxx. 
** ibant Ostentare chores," &c. This favorite form of expres- 
sion, it may be observed, is a Grecism. — Ib. p. 19. art. lxxx. 
Scipio sic plenos Latio Jove ducere somnos creditur (al, Cre- 
ditus) Ausoniis. Perhaps Statius wrote Ausonidis, The' 
common reading appears too' simple and obvious for Statius’s 
style of writing. 

^ Bomros. 
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from the Mac Carihy Collection, Venct. Aidu8/.*1525. — 91. 6s. 

TENTH dAy’S sale. 

OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

Herodotus, recensuit, Lcctionis Varietate, coniinua Interprctalione 
Latina, adnotationibus ^^'cssetingi^ ct V^ale.kenarii atiorumipie el suis 
illostravit J. Scliwelghauiser, 6 rol- Lexicon Ilerodoteiim iiislruxii 
J. Schweigha;uscr, ^ vol. in 1. — Together 7 vol. large paper, red mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Argent. 1816-1824. — llA 6^/. 

Herodotus, Gr. et Lat. cutiiNotis variorum, ex editione J. Sdiweig- 
liaeuseri, cum versione Lat. V!tPorti Lexicon, 6 vol. red morocco, gilt 
leaves, Glasguie, 1818.--4/. \Qs, 

Herodufi Historiarum Libri !x. Codieern Sancrofti Manuscriptum 
deiino contiilit, annotatioiies variorum adjecitT. Gaisford. 0 vol. largo 
paper, very rare, red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Oxoij. 1824. — 
16/. 4#. 6d. ' 

Herodotus. HPIstoire, traduilc du Orec, avec des Remanjiies llLlti- 
riquBs ct Critiques, 'un Es.srd sur la Chronologic, et uuo Table Geogia- 
phique, par Larchcr, 9 vol. Paris, 1802.“-4/. U>#. 

IJomeri Ilias et Odyssea, et Hidymi Scholia in Odysseani, Gr. 6 vol. 
fine copies, red morocco, gilt leaves, Venet. Aldus, 1624-1528. — 5/. 5s. 

Homeri Opera Omnia, ex rocensioue et cum Nolls S. Clarkii, cmra 
J. A. Emesti, 5 vol, large paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Glasguse, 1814. — 91, 

Homeri llia^ cum brevi Annotatione, accedunt \arijr Lectiones ct 
Observationes veternm Grammaticoruin cum nostrfe a*latis critica, 
ciiraiite C. G. Hcyne, 8 tom. Tomas nunus Indices continens, confec- 
io.s ab^E. A. G. Gncfenhan. Bc:<t paper, elegantly bound in russia, 
with joints, bordeis of gold, gilt leave.«, Lipsitv, 1800-) 822. — 13/. 13#. 

Homeri lliasciim brevi Aiiuotulione, coranteC.G. Ht ync; accedunt 
Scholia Minera, nec non fleraelidis Allegoruw Homeric® et IJcynii 
Pxcuisus in Hornerum, 3 vol. large paper, elegantly bound in green 
morocco, by I^wis, Oxon. 1821-2. — 4/. 

Horatins, red morocco, first Al^ne edition, very rare, V'^eneliis, 
upud Aldum, 1601.— 7/. 16#. 

Hor&tii O^iiera. .^neis Tabulis incidit Jo. Pine, 2 vol. Original 
edition, very fioo copy, red morocco, gilt leaves. Loud. 1733. — 4/. 2#. 

Horatii Opera, illustravit C. G. Mitsoherlich, tom. I and 2, (all 
published,) best paper, eleganBy bound in green morocco, gilt leaves. 
Lipsia^ll^.— 4/. 14#. 6d. 

PGHO. 

g^[|f^oru (Ssfncti Pap®) Liber Omeliarum in Extremam Partem 
^^Itp^ielis Proplietm. Very ancient Manuscript of the Twelfth or 
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Thirteciitb Century, on vellum, curiously accented throughout. In red 
velvet binding. — 4L 1 l.y. 

Gruteri (Jani) Inscripliones Antiqufc totius orbis Romani, cura J. 
G. Gnevii, 4 vol, largo paper, Amstel. 1707. — il. 

llerodoti Historiarum Libri IX. Gr. et Lat. Editionem curavit et 
suas itoniquo E, C. Yalckcnarii notas adjecit Petrus Wesselingius, 
russia extra, with joints, uncut, Amstcl. 1763. — !>l. 

Hesychii Lexicon, ctimf ifotis doctorum virorum editis cl ineditis, re- 
€jen.suit. .sii;isq»e animat! vcrsioiies adjccit Jo. Alberti, 2 voK large paper, 
very fine copy in vellum, Lugd. 1746.«— 4^. 14^. 6rf. 

Tlicronymi (Sanct< E^isebii) Opera Omnia, studio et labore Mona- 
chonim Ordinis S. Benedict!, 5 vol. Paris, 1693.—^/. Ss. 6d, 

ilierunymi Epistolae, cum pra'fatione Joannis Andreas Episcopi 
Aleriensis, 2 vol. first edition with a date, very rare. The following 
curious autograph manuscri])t note by Cardinal Caprari appears at the 
end of the .second volume, llano sccundam partem Epistolarum Beafi 
Jeronimi iina cum prima parte enii Romae pro pretio X. ducatorum et 
pro II. duoatonim. Et pro religatura, rubricatura et elau.snris 

VJ. ducalornm. Anno Dotn. M.cccc.lx. octavo, quas ordinavi reponi 
in libraria mea In Memiiigoii. Siimma totalis XX. florinorum Roma- 
norum.”— “I)e Caprariis.'^ Cardinalis. This copy is so fine, that Dr. 
Dihdin has writtAi in the first volume the following note, “ 1 am not 
sure, whether, on the whole, this be not the finest copy of the work, 
which J ever saw/’ Superbly bound in russia, with joints, gilt leaves, 
by Ijowis, Roma', per Conrad. Sweynheym et Arnold. Pannart?:, 
MCcccLxvfii.— 14/. 18r. 

Tlieronymi (Sancti) Epistolfc. The voluminoivs “correspondence of 
St. Jeroin is of unusual occurrence in manuscript. The present Ms. 
is written on vellum in a small but legible character, and appeiirs to be 
of the early part of the Fifteenth Century. Red morocco. — 61. Ss. 6ei, 

ELEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

Juvenalis Opera Omnia ex IMitione Riiperliana cum Notis et Inter- 
pretatione in usuin Delpliiiii, Notis variorum et liidice. 2 vol. large 
paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, Lond. Valpy, 1820. — 0/. 

Juvenalis Satiric, perpetuo Commentario illustrate a G. A.Riipcrti. 
Qiiibus adjoctae sunt Persii Satiraf? ex recens. et cum Notis G. L. Koe- 
nig, 2 vol. large paper, green morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, Glasguap, 
1825.— 3/. 2^. 6rf. 


QVARTO. 

Histoire de I’Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres ; 
avec les ’Fables, 61 vol. a perfect copy, Paris, 1736.— 35/. 

Homeri llias ct Odyssea, et iil easdem Scholia, sive Interpretatio 
Didymi, com Latina versione accuratissima, Indiceque Qriepo locuple- 
tissirao, accurante C. Sohfevelio. 2 vol. large paper, extremely rare, 
very fine copy, from the White-Knights collection. Elegantly bound 
in green morocco, with joints, borders of gold, gilt leaves, by Lewis; 
two Busts of Homer engraved by Sebiavonetti inserted. Dr. Dibdin in 
bis Bibliographical Tour, gives an accurate description of this copy. 
Lugd. Bat. 1666.— 13/. fir. 
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Horatii Opera, ram Interprcfaticme et Notis, a L»k 1- Desprez, in 
usimi Delpliini, 2 \ol. crimson morocco, gilt leaves, hy Lewis, Paris. 
1691.— 4/. 10#. 

Iloratius ex recciisionc ot cum Kotis atque Emondationibus R. 
Rcntlcii, large paper, russia, from Dr. Heath's collection, Amstel. 
1713.-47.4#. 


FOLIO. - • • * 

.S ^ .** 

HistorifT Errlesiasticap Scriptores; Ensebii, Socralis, Sozomerii, 

Theodorcti et Evagrii Opera, Or. et Lat. Observalionibus critiois (i. 
Rcadins?: illiistrata, ,3 vol. large paper, verj'^' fine copy, gilt leaves, 
Canlab. 1720.-77. 10#. 

ilomcnis. lliadis Fragments Anthpiissima, cum Picturis, item 
Scfiolu velera in Odysseani edente Angelo Maio, superbly bound in 
I iLssia, with joints, borders of gold, &c. by C. Lewis, Mcdiol. 1819, — 
7/, 17.V. Gd. 

llomeri Ilias ct Odyssea, niia cum Batracbomyomaclua et Hyrnnis : 
cum Prfefatiomt Ora‘ca Denietrii Cbalcondjla* ct Latina Beriianli 
Neiiii fypograplii ad Petrum Medices Laurentii Kiliurn : prfcmiss. 
Herod, ac PIntarcli. de Vita Homeri ot Dionis Cbrysoatomi Disser- 
tatione. Fir.st Edition. A must splendid specimen of*t}pogra]diy, and 
of great Iitf3rary importancis as appears by the following extract from 
Harles's Fabiiciiis, voK i. p. 414, : “Permultie sunt in hac edilioiic 
lectioncs bono', qii;e temeie postca neglecta* suat : bine ab Ernestio 
ad teMom llomeri melius coiistituendum utiliter est coilata: dibgen- 
tiorom tameu morqt curam ad comparandam illam cum reliquis.*' 

TIjo present is a very fine copy from the Harleian Library, and has 
been leoently splendidly rcfiound in Two Volumes, in red morocco, 
with joints, iCe. by Lewis. Florente, mcccclxxxviii.— 447. 2#. 

lioraiius — I’ersius — Juvenalis. A more valuable Latin Classical 
iVTs. than the present will not be found in the Catalogues of the most 
celebrated colb.'ctioiis of Alss. including those of the lute Dr. Burney 
and Professor Meermann. U i.s in folio, written on vellum, in the large 
uncial Roman character, with the name of the scribe at the end of 
each author, and the date of mcccxci, aflixed to the Horace. The Ju- 
venal is thus concluded, ^*Stepbanns soripsil istiid volnmen.^^ Its in- 
trinsic excellence is not inferior lo the splendor of its writing, and the 
readings* are said to be optimde iiotae: bound in hog-skin, with joints, 
by Lewis.— 66/. 14#. 

Jlire (Jo.) Gios.sanurn Suio-Gothicura, 2 vol. in I, elegantly bound in 
hog-.«kin, j^lt leaves, by Lewis, Upsaliac, 1769.— 67. lOj. 

TWELFTH DAY’S SALE. 

OCTAVO ET IMFRA. 

Livii Htstoriarum* Libri cum Notis VarJoruni cura Cronuvii, 3 vol. 
red mort^o, gilt leaves, Amstel. 1670.— 67. 7#. Gd. 

reeensione Drakenbordiii, cura 11. Houieri, 8 vol. russia 
leaves, Lond. 1794.-47. 0#, 

QPAHTO. 

^nannis (Sancti) Apocalypsts cum Commentario interlineari ct ad 
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miirgiticm appo&ito « ct Jacobi Epistolae. Ms. of tlio Twelfth Century 
on vellmn.*-^/.*!#. 


FOLIO. 

Josephi (Flavii) Opera Omnia, cura Hiidsoni, 2 vol. large paper, 
elegantly bound in nissia, uncut, Oxon. 1720. — 6/. 2$. fJrf. 

Joseplii (FJavii) Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis Hudsoni et 
Variorum: Omnia collegit,^fspo$ait notasque suas adjecit Sigebertus 
IlavcrcainpuM, 2 vol. larfee paper, remarkably fine copy in French red 
morocco, 'vilt leaves, Amstcl. 1726^6/. 15 j. - . . , 

Justiniani (l)ivi Snci^dissimi Frineipis) Constitiitiones in^ipiniit, 
cum Glossis ad Marginein appositis. A, most splcrulid Manuscript of 
the Twelfih Century, on vellum. It is written in the same bold cha- 
racter as the Gratian, which excited so rnuidi competition two years 
ago. and the commencement of each book is enriched with a highly 
liluminalcd miniature, and^thc capitals throughout are grotesquely 
ornamented. It is one of the most valuable Mss. in the collection, both 
in intrinsic worth and embellishments. Found in rod velvet. — 17/- 

Justini Ili.stoiiarum Compendium cx Trugo Pompeio. On vellum, 
a very valuable M«^. as appears by the following Colophon, “ Ex emen- 
datissimo Guariui Yeroti. exemplari transcriptus al> Aiessio German 
fiico. Anno dlii jhesti christi Mccccxxxiit. Post autem ad idem 
exemplar emoiidavit Martinus Eizonins, Veron. ipsius Guaririi disci- 
puliis/’ bound in blue morocco. The capitals arc richly illuminated. 
-8/, 13.C. 

Juslini Epiihoinutis in Libros qnadragiota qnatuor Pompeii Trogi 
Prohemitim iiK'ipit. Manuscript ^of the Fifleenth.Century, elegantly 
wntten on vellum, with illuminated capitals; in yellow morocco, with 
joints, by Lewis. — 5/. 24’. Crf. 

THIRTEENTH DAY^S SALE. 

OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

Lncaniis ( Marcus A nneus)de Bello Pharsalico, cum Glossis. Ms. on 
vellum, ver> prettily written in the Italian cursive han^i, with illitmi 
iiated capitals. It is of the 14lh Century. Russia,—- 4/, 4s. 

Lueanus. A must ancient Manuscript on vellum, probably of the 
Twelfth Century. — 41. 144. Gd. * 

Liiciani Opera, Or. ct Lat. ex editione Hcmsterbusii ct Reitzii, cum 
varietaie Lcctiunis et Aimotatiombu.s, 10 vol. large paper, fare, red 
morocco, gilt leaves, Riponti, 1789. — 7i. 7s. 

Lucretius, ad exemplar G. Wakefield, cum ejusdem Notis, Commen- 
tariis ct Indicibus. Adjectie sun^ editionum quinqnc, in qiiibus prin- 
cipis Ferrandi Lectiones variantes omnes, ut et H. Bentleii Anuota- 
liones, 4 vol. large paper, green morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Glasguie, 1813.— 4/. 84. 

Lucretii Cari dc Rerum Natura Libri sex, ox editione Gilbert! 
Wakcfieldi, cum Notis et Interpretatioiie in usum Delphini, Notis Va- 
riorum et Indice, 3 vol. large paper, red morocco, gilt leaves, by Lewis, 
Londiut, Valpy, 18^.— 4/. 84. 

Livii Historiaruni qus) exstant, cum Inlerpretatione et Notis, a J. 
Ooujatio, in usum Delphini, 6 vol. crimson morocco, ^It leaves, by 
Lewis, from sheets, Paris, 1679. — 8/. 24. 6d. 
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Livil Historia cum Sopplenientis Freinshcmii, reccnsuit et Notts il- 
lusfravit J« B. L. Crevicr, 6 voK lar^c paper, fine co|Sy, French calf, 
gilt leaves, from Dr. Heath’s Library, Paris, 1736. — 4/. lii. 6rf. 

Livii Historiarum Libri, qui supersunt, omnes, cum Notis Varioriim, 
ciiraiite Draketiborchio, 7 vol. large paper, fine copy in French calf, 
gilt leaves, from Dr. Heath’s Library, Lugd. Bat. 1738.— 19/. lOs. 

Lucanus. A very ancient Ms. ou vellum, written in a small hand, 
and containing most valuable scholia. It >vas rx*Cenily olttained from 
Rome, and is of great literary importance. Ji i.s wh^^t is termed a 

Codex Palimpscstus” of sonic Latin :Poet, in long and sliorl verses. 
In old red morocco.— 8/. 8*. 

Liiciani Opera cq/n nova vcrsionc Hemsteriiusii ct Gesneri, Gravels 
scholiis ct Notis Variorum, curis Uemstcrhusii et Beilzii, 4 vol. large 
paper, very fine copy, bound in red morocco bv Roger Pajne, Amstel. 
1743.— 13/. 

Luoreliiis cum Notis Variorum, curante S. Havercarnpo, 2 vol. lino 
copy in blue morocco, gilt lcave.s, Lugd. Bat. 1726. — 7/. lbs. 


FOLIO. 

Kirch eri (A than.) (Bdipus .>Egyptiaoiis, hoc est liniversalis 
glyphioae Veterum Doetiime temporum injuria abolitto Instaiiratio, 4 
vol. plates, line copy in vellum. Rornie, — lA 

Labi u/.zl (Carlo) Via Appia Jlluslratu al> Lrbe Bonia ad Capuain, 
plates, half hoiiiid in nissia. — 4L 

Lactantii Firmiani Inslitntiones. .One of the most splendid' Manu- 
scripts in the Collection. It is written on the purest Italian vellum, in 
the pomaii Character, and the capital letters arc illuminated in a very 
singular and tasteful stylo, with a freshness and brilliancy of coloring 
qiiito admirable. It is of the Fifteenth Century, and is bound in hog- 
skin, with joints, by Lewis. — llA Hr. 

Lactantii (Ca'lii Firmiani) Opera. Very fine copy in old nissia, from 
the Harlcian and Mecrmann Libraries. I'his Edition contains many 
better readings than either of the former. Coiiradns Swcynlicyrn et 
Arnoldiis Fanqartz, mcccclxx. — 6/. 7r. 6i/. 

Lconis (Sancti Papse) Sermones — Libellus S. ilicronymi contra 
Helvidiuni — Augnstirii Kpistota ad Vohisiamini — Bpisiola altera ad 
Voliisiannm. Ms. in double Columns, very finely writtcri, with ele- 
gantly niuminatcd capitals. At the end is a fly-leaf, containing the 
following Xiatin Hymn on Transnbstantiation, with the Music ; 

Snmit uDus sumunt mille 
^ ^Quantum istc tantum ill© 

Nec suiuptus consumitui 
Snniimt lioni runiuot niali 
tSorfe tamen inmquali 
Vitae vel interims 
Moj's est malis Vita bonis 
Vide panis sumptionis 
Quam sit impar exitus 
Fraefo demnm Sacramento 
Nec vacillcs sod memento » 

Tantum esse sub fragmento 
^ ^ Taotnm totum tegitor.’' 

^ the original binding : from the Library of Sanota Tnslina, at Pa- 

/»1if4k A.F lUe 
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Leonis Papre Scrmones. Manuscript on vHInm, willi defiantly illu- 
niinatpA capitals, ll is of the loltiCeufnry, russia, Ity Jjowis.—S/. 

r.ivii (Titi pataviiii) Dccas Qiiatuor do Itello Mactdoiiico. A \ury 
splendid Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century on vellum, nritlen in a 
clear and legihlc hand, with illuminated capitals. Russia, with joints, 
by Lewis. — 1 1/. 

Livii (Titi Patavini) Historiarum Prima Dccas. Mapws<*npt on 
vellum very* legibly W(itlcn» The first page is wanting ; it concludes 
thus : Titi Livii Patavini liber X. explicit die 21 Septemb. mcccclvi.’^ 
Russia, gilt leaves. — 41. 15f. . , .... 

Livii (i'iti Patavini) de Hollo Mifcedonico Decas Terfia“-Finis hujus 
Lihri die XV. Decendir. Sicc’ccLxi. On vollura,with^apitals illuminated. 
•^U.2s.ad. 

Lucanus. Codex Ms. Chartaceus cum Scholiis quam pluriinis ad 
niargincs. It concludes thus, 

“M, Annei Lucani explicit liber dccimus 
O Sciiptor cessa ttia nam njamis ost tihi fessa. 

Scriptmu Med iolaiii Anno mccclii/| — 47. 

Tiucani (M. A.) Pliarsalia. Manuscript on paper, which concludes 
with the f'dhM'irig date : 

** Lx]dctus esi sub m.cccc.lxiv ct die xx. Novembris bora secumla 
noetis, per me Andream petri do Villari/’ — GVeen mo^o<‘co. — 41. 11s. 


TRANSLATION OF 

a Review of Rose’s Imcriptwnes Gretcee vetustmima:. 
BY C. O. MULLER. 


Th E contents of this collection are as follows: — Prolegomena> 
chiefly relating to the history of the art of writing in Greece. 
First c/ass, — Inscriptions written /SoworTpo^ijBov, os from right to 
left. Second class, — Inscriptions written in the common man* 
wer, but otherwise remarkable from their antiquity and the form 
of the letters. Third class, — Attic inscriptions of the tiAie pre- 
ceding the archonship of Euclid ; first, those of which llie date 
can be accuratdy determined ; and next, those w here it is un- 
certain. Fourth class, — Recent inscriptions with tiie dignmma. 
Here some Orchomenian,Tapagraean, and Theban inscriptions, 
in which the digamma is used, are, on account of the similarity of 
the contents, combined with several decrees of Corcyra, Acarna- 
nia, Delphi, Agrigentum, and, on account of the origin and dia* 
lect, with other Orchomenian and Boeotian monuments. Fifth 
c/ass,— ^Inscriptions of the time immediately succeeding the ar** 
chonship of Euclid. Sixth class, — Spurious or doubtful inscrip- 
tions (of which, however, the larger part are put here witliout 
sufficient reason). The Appet^ix contains extracts from the 
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C. O. Muller’s Review of 

writings chiefly of English scholars, relating to inscriptions either 
published or referred to in the body of the work, and afso very 
accurate transcripts made by Reuvens and Dobree of the Greek 
inscriptions preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
reasons which induced Mr. Rose to publish in one volume the 
particular inscriptions which he has collected, are, (he states) that 
they contribute most materially to the*kh(jwlegb of the Greek 
language, for which purpose inscriptions are the more important 
the more ancient they are, and khe more they belong to times 
of which we have few written memorials. At the same time, 
the archonship of Euclid, although it was the era of important 
changes in the writing of public monuments at Athens, can 
hardly be considered as an epoch for the philological importance 
of inscriptions. Mr. Rose also lays great stress on the cir- 
cumstance that a large part of his inscriptions are published 
by him fpr the first time : for the Gormans, however, this is the 
case with only a few, as he had been anticipated by the two 
first Numbers of the Corpus Inscriptionum puhlhhed by the 
Academy of Berlin. He also complains that Professor Osann 
had anticipated him in publishing several very important inscrip- 
tions, and, as he accuses him of having, without permission, 
made use of his copies for the SifUoge Jnscriptionum^ he begins 
a coiitfoversy’, wliitrh (whatever might have been the justice of 
the proceeding,) is introduced in a quarrelsome and illiberal 
manner. With regard to the transcripts which Mr. Rose has 
listed, they are for the most part very accurate ; more particu- 
larly tliose made from stones wliidi are preserved in England. 
In tins case the editor could compare again and again his 
copies with the originals, and, if he pleased, give them an accu- 
racy, which is unattainable by the mere traveller, who (as was 
the case with the writer of ibis article) can only revise bis tran- 
script dnee after a short interval of time. Hence the transcripts 
w*hich the editor has published do not agree in every point 
with those which he had formerly sent to the Academy of Ber- 
lin; in most instances, however, the editor of the Corpus In- 
scripliomm had ascertained by conjecture what is now con- 
firmed from the original stones. Thus e. g, in No. 141. line 
42. Bbckh, instead of APA .... reads APAYPON {upyo- 
poyv), Mr^Rose has APAY,; in line 34 Bbckh had supplied 
the w fc^B ^'word lypajM-ptanas, of which Mr.. Rose reads eight 
In several places, too, the editor gives the o-roi;^i}Sov 
the letters more accurately than before. Thus we, see 
24th plate of Mr. Rose’s work, that in No. 140 of 
Corpus Inkriptionum, the second part of the inscription is 
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directly under the firsts and that the tlrst line should receive 
three letters oT the second; the second, two letters of the third ; 
and so on. In the inscription, Plate XXIX in Rose, No. 144 
in libekh, the text is now nearer to the readings of Chandler and 
Osuiin, than he had formerly given it. The Reviewer cannot, 
however, always place intire confidence in the editor's accuracy ; 
r. g, in the Clioiseal itiijOription, Plate XX, (No. 148 in the 
Corpus luscrlptinnufA), ihe words AOENAIAINIKEI frequently 
occuniik^ in the most inconveni<fnt places, (si$ rtjv dicofie\(av*A$i}‘- 
vala JVixt)), of whicli ifie writer of this article ffaw no trace, and 
which have been every wheie thrown out by Hockh, can hardly 
have been in fact read by Mr. Rose; indeed, from his own 
p'lpers, the reviewer must consider that many parts of this par- 
ticular copy are erroneously rcpieseiited. Yet the accuracy of 
the transcripts is by far the most valuable part of this work ; and 
if copies, such as these of Mr. Rose, are compared with those 
of Montfaucon, Muralori, &.C., tlie superior accuracy of the pre- 
sent age will be at once evident^ With regard, however, to ihe 
manner in which the inscriptions are treated, for which to be 
successful, an accurate knowlege of the contents must be com- 
bined with happy coi'jectuie ; in this Mr, Rose, however 
praiseworthy his endeavors, appears to be gteatly wanting in 
the knowlege with which the undertaking of the Berlin Acade- 
my is conducted. Mr. Hose also expresses himself in respect 
to his mental and personal relation to the Berlin Professor with 
much modesty on the one hand, and esteem on the other, 
that he appears to be far indeed from entertaining any notions of 
rivaliy. In Germany, however, where the native always loses 
yO per cent, in value because he is a native, while* the foreigner 
rises in equal proportion, it is by no means impossible that 
Mr. Rose will be held up as an example to the BerUn Profes- 
sor.* In the mean time compare No. 140 in Bbckh, with Cl. iii. 
Sect. Inscript. No. 1. in Rose, where the same inscription is 
left almost untouched, while, in the former work, notwithMandiiig 
a very small portion remains, it is restored, in the most convincing 
manner, from materials which yrere also accessible to the English 
scholar; and sense and connexion are every where discoverable, 
although there may, here and there, have been a few discrepancies 
in the exact words. Neither was Mr. Rose able to determine 


’ This alludes to a passage in Hermann’s attack on Bockh*s Inscrip- 
tious; at the end of which, after having used every fair and unfair 
weapon against that work his ingenuity could devise, he mentions Mr* 
Hose’s book with praise. * 
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anything i/vitli regard to the dates of the lists of sacrejl offerings, of 
which this insciiptioii is one ; which have been most ingeniously 
ascertained by Bockh. — Nor do we find fault that Mr. Rose so 
continually trusts to the authority of others, and frequently quotes 
whole passages, as well from printed books as from the private 
communications of both Bnglish and Germa.n cornespondents ; 
only the reviewer would have preferred i't, if ihd author had not 
quoted on/t/ that part, which he himself adbpts: reTutation from 
private correspondence appears 'hbjeclioiiahlc. Frequently, also, 
Mr. Rose evideirtly docs not uudeistaud liie reasoning of his 
correspondent, e. g. Cl. L ^2. p. 56. where his friend doubt- 
less untied, and did not cut, the knot ; the passage, however, 
has been tirade iiuiiitelligiblc by one of the press errors which 
are uhlackily very frequent in this book. It is also very singu- 
lar that Mr. Hose should hud a Zsic Tupptjv in Bbekh’s expla- 
nation of the inscription on the helmet found at Olympia (C). 
2. I. 6. p. 07 )- Nor has the writer of this article been by any 
means pleased to see a large part of his ticatise on Minerva Po- 
lias reprinted, as it has now become antiquated since the ap- 
pearance of the masterly explanation in the Corjm Inscripno” 
num ; least of all, however, he expected to be accused of petu- 
lance, for saying of a rrench traveller named Guilletitr^, 
ifiicrUiri videtur* ^Ir. Rose’s defence (p. Guiliclier'j, 

auarUum ego judkare possum, Jides semper integra, diiovis that 
ne knew nothing of the history of this Guilleti^re and his con- 
troversy with Jaqiies Spou. Nor would he have attempted to 
defend Wilkins’ knowiege of Greek (whom, however, the reviewer 
esteems very highly, and laments very much that he has caused 
him any uneasiness), had he remembered the explanation of the 
Attic inscription, Al AEIZAOHNAI, which Wilkins reads thus, 
a iSsig, &c. The reviewer is unable^ from want of 

space, to examine the book more in detail ; he will only remark 
that some excellent notes ot the distinguished critic Dobree 
on the Fetilian inscription are given by Mr. Hose, which com- 
pletely agree with the explanations in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
(compare also Appendix) p. 408.^. The same scholar also fur- 
nishes many good remarks on the Orchomenian inscriptions, the 
iuscrmtmiis in Trinity College, the Crisssean and Leucadian, 
wfay ft p treats with ingenuity, but too great boldness, and many, 

nothing has been yet said concerning the Prokgomena, 
may add, that they present litde novelty for any person who 
^a$ gone through the series of the early inscriptions in the 
Corpus Inscriptionum ,* add that the errors of former writers, 
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who had not sufficient materials for palaeographic inquiries^ are 
refuted.at tod great length* At the same time, Mr. Rose lays 
too little weight on the testimony of ancient grammarians, as he 
entirely rejects their statement that the aspirate letters were 
once written KH, HH, TH. Nor are there any sufficient rea- 
sons for considering the famous inscription FIAI AlOX EK- 
nHANTdr, iftjipUriOuS ; indeed, Biickh has already proved its 
genuineness Tigahist tt^'hiersch in the most satisfactory nianner, 
7’o thoi„, however, ^jho are little versed in these studies, the 
collections of the auth jr may be useful ; the talbular arrangement 
of the alterations of consonants at the end of words for the sake 
of euphony, (which are observed with tolerable regularity in the 
R5i.Te ancieut in.scriptions, ey Esv^thloav, ly Xi/jtsvof, Ugwy 
Touv, TwX XoyjffTtZv, TOjx jSoJjxov* 65 Xajxw,) is very acceptable^. and 
may give many persons a notion of the difference in the orlho- 
giaphy of the present texts of ancient authors and the original 
manuscript, of -tlischylus for exaii^plc. 

C. OT. MULLER. 


OE niFFERENTJA PROSJi ET POETlGAi 
ORATIONIS DISPUTATIO. 

A Godof. Hermann o. 

CIDlDCCXfllV, 


PAUS L* 

(1) Disci PLi NAS artium prsegrediuntur ipsae artes* invenfrix 
eiiini artium natura vel neccssitas, pcrfeclorque ususest: discipliiia 
vero otii est ct meditatioiiis opus. Qiiare alias artes tunc maxime 
floruisse videmus, quum aut nulla earum, aut tenuis adtnodum 
disciplina esset ; ab aliis autem ita apretam animadvertimus om- 
nem disciplioam, ut, quam ea viam monstraret, banc etiam vitare 
videreiitur. Neque imnierito. Magis enim disciplina quam ars 
obiioxia est erroribus, quia vel male positis fuodamentis, vel ratio- 


‘ Publice defensa est ad locum in Ordine Pbilosophorum Lipsiepi 
obtinendum die ix. Martii a. ciDioccciif. socio Edvardo Platnero, lip- 
sieusi, qui nunc Professor juris est in Academia Marbiiqgensi. 
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nibus non recte conciusis, specie ordinis cujusdam fi^llerc docforem 
solet : quod contra ars, qua: dticem naturain^ admonitorcm aiitem 
ciTectuni habet» difiicilius a vero abduci se patitur. Itaque quuiii 
excullis jam artibus disciplinsc paullatim iiivenirentur, non raro 
accidit, ut aut disciplinac accessio molcsla quadaiii exilitate pristi- 
nam artibus dignitatem detraheret, aut ipsa: disciplinse, ubi earuin 
ioventnres naturam artiiim non recte intcbexisse^t/'iuiii non om> 
neni artem coinplecterentur, turn, falsis atierisqne admixtis, minim 
ill tnoduni dcpravarentiir. Honim onuiiuin ars rlictorica iucn)en> 
ti:;simuro exeinplum exstitit. Quae quum ^)rinunn apud Cirirtos. 
plerarumque artium et doctriiiarum repertores, exorta essef, initio 
io exercitatione quadaru coptnse ornateque diceiidi roii!»titit; inox 
vero iiominutn eloquentia: laude florentium opera diseiplinae qua:- 
dam ratio et prieceptorum subtilitas acccssit. SimI qiium universa 
diceifii vis et facultas potissimum in caussis judicialibns, in nego- 
tiis pnblicis, (2) in sollcnuiibus laiidationibiis versaretiir, fieri non 
potuit, quiu bis in rebus solis disciplina se contineret, catcra au- 
tem dicendi genera non solum negligeret, verum eiiam cxcludcre 
videretur. Historiartim expositio, pbilosophia: explicatio, farnilra- 
riuin sermoiuiin elegans imitatio discfpimam habebant nullani. 
Nam q«i in liis rebus elaborabant^ aut a declamationum exercita- 
lioiie aliquem usum dicendi aiFerebant, aut in eoiusn exempla, qui 
aiitea iu bis generibns excefluissent, intuebaiitur^ ant snopte Oeni- 
que ingemo scnsd'qpe adjuti, quid verum et aptum cssci, inlellige- 
bant. Itaque quuin AristoUdes, eximii vir mgenit, ad explicandain 
illustrandamque artis rbetoricae doctrinam acccderel, hie quoqae, 
priores sequutus magistros, iiegleetis rcliqiiis dicendi generibus, 
orationum scribendarum artem ct scientium persequi satis habuit. 
Qiiamqnant bic non ita viam ab illis patefaetam tenuit, ut non et 
nova et sublilrter excogitata afFerret. Naturam enim atque ntheiurn 
rbetoricae, quMi illi fere in fiectendis commovendisque Iiominutn 
animis versari statuebaiit, alio tranriftrendum esse censuit. Nam 
quum rlietoricaiii, quaoi e diaiectica oriri putabat, facultatcrn esse 
cxtstinAiret perspiciendi quid in quaque rc probabile esset, priiiia- 
riam ejus vim in probando <icmo!islrandoque positam csse conteii- 
dit. Alii deinde alias J’etoricie definitiones attiiicrunl, ut facile 
pOKsit a:5timari,:^ualitii esse oportuerit disciplinam artis de cujiis 
natura non consiatet. Quin ipse Quinctilianus, iu quo praeclaruni 
fuit atque exiniia eruditione politum ingeiiiuin, iu eu loco, in quo 
plurimas aliorum de fine rhetoricse sententias commemorat et ro 
iclfit, optimaiii ex bis, qiise Isoerateni habet auctorem, aniplexus, 
rhetffimmi bene dicendi artem esse existimat. Sed neque luce de- 
li^i^&que ilia Cleaulhis et Chr^sippi, rhetoricam recte dicendi 
^|J|AK!ssecensentium, qua: Quiiictiliaiio eamdem habere vim atque 
^fl^^socratis, uobis autcin Iftiam propius verum accedcre videtur, 
Wiis idonea cst. Etenim, ut dicam qtiod seiitio, oiniics islm artis rbc' 
toricae dcfiiiitidoes dnplici maxime vitio laboranf. Quippe cx uiia 
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parte justo Mi US patent, ex altera parte angustiores rc cleiinienda 
sunt. Ac latfus patent primiini eo, (3) quod dialecticsc aiiquain 
partem admiscout arti rlietoricas, ut Anstotdica, rtprehensa a 
Quinctiliano IJ. 15, 1 3. et a gramniatico qiioduin in Biblioth. Coisl. 
j). 593. Neqiie eiiim hoc est artisejus otHcium quae dicendi prae- 
ceptis eoiitineiur, ut, quid cogitandiiin sit et quomodo, cstendat, 
sod lit cogiiifethi recte clqqui doceat, Deiiide eo quoque latius quatu 
dehet exleiidituV rlieloricic descriptio, quod a poesi non satis di- 
siiiigui solct, Nam Xetinlliuiies, cujtisrpodi illae sunt Isocralis et 
C'.hrvsippi, quidoi eliaqi in urtenf poeticani quudrent, quae et bene 
el recte diceiitii aii', uun iiiinns quam rhetorica,^st ? Nec meJiores 
hoc in g(?neic sunt illaj defiuitioncs, quae copiosc ornateque di- 
eondi scieutiam esse traduut : in quilms hoc quoque vitiosuiri est, 
fjUt.d ne ad earn quidclh, qujc universe vocatur eloquentia, acconi- 
modata? sunt. ScCpe enim ea est maxima oratoris virlus, omnique 
copvi et ornatu excellentior, hreviter scire et siinpliciter loqui. 
Contra, quod ctiain angustiores, ac debebant, esse istas defiiiitio- 
nes dixiiiius, id spectat ad vim cl usum artis, quein doctores 
orniics ill orutionibus ijuae proprie dicuntur exprumi putant. Nam 
quis tandem finis sit, quo hse orationes ab aliis dicendi scribendi- 
que geiieribus ita difl’erant, utdictioneni requiranl plane singularem 
i:t ab aliis scruionum scriptionumque forrnU alienaml Manifes- 
turu est, quidquid hie discriminis reperiri possit, id non in dictione 
alque eloculione, quaj tamen projiria est rheloricm*, sed in materia 
dicendi argumentoque versari. Quare illi dcuique pene ridfculi 
sunt, qui eioquentim facultatem positam putant in rebus inteIJi- 
gentM commuiii accommodatis. Nam qua: tandem est ilia com- 
munis iiitelligenlia, aut quousque pertinet? quosnam quasi termi- 
iios habet, intra quos debeat consistere? aut quid est, quod ab bac 
intelligentia conutuini segregandum sit atque excludeudum, quan- 
doquidem gradihus quulem ilia qiiibusdani distingultur, sed cir^ 
cunascriptionem non babet aliam, quam quae rerum omnium in 
cogitatiunem et sernionem cadcutium circumscriptio est? Nhzu et 
rusticoruin qua:dani est communis intelligentia, et inediocriter cul- 
torum, et eruditoruiu, et philosophoriim denique. 

(4) Sed opera? prelium est quasrere, quae tantarum de artjs rlieto- 
ricm natura dissensionum caussa fuerit atque origo. Earn vero non 
in Ipso dicendi oiEcio, quod sive bene sive recte sive apposite 
persaadendum dicendo continetiir, simplex est oeque ainbiguum, 
sed in materia dicendi argumentoque positam cxistimaverim. Hoc 
enim quum artia doclores negligi non posse viderent, quia, qni 
recte dicere vellet, eliam rent, de qua diceret, apte tractare debe- 
ret, qmerendum pwtarunt, quae malerta csset arli rbetoriem sub- 
^ecta. Atque quum alii, usum maxime aique exempla reapicientes, 
cam aitem in caiissia civilibus versari ccusuissent, alii, qui latius 
patew eloquentiae vim animadverterent, quoitiaw uifinitam csftc 
aut potbsima taiitmn atqudusti tritissime 
VOL, XXXVII. Cl.JL NO. LXXIIL F 
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argumenta disciplioae quadani ratione consequuti sunt, aut deiiui- 
tionem matcrix talcni posuerunt, qux reprebensioiiem aiubigui- 
tate sua viderctur effugere* Ita factum est, id quod peiie est iri- 
credibilji}, ut ctiam qui nullo iu argumento non usuiu aliqueni artis 
rhetorics esse putareul, non baberent tamcii, quo pacto omiiein 
iliam matcrix argument orumque vim unaquadaiii certaque iiotione 
coroprebendereiit. Cui vitio si volumes. 04 ;eurrpr<!V'<iitius rcpc- 
tend'd erit artis rheloricx dcfmitio. ‘ ^ 

Atque quum omnis oratioiiis dux sint fctriux, una, qu'x poesis 
dicitur, altera, qux prosx oratidiiis iiouiei^ babet, arteoi.rbetori- 
cam prosx oratioiiis condeiidx scientiani esse judicati^s.^^ Qiix 
detinilio minus verenduin est ne falsa, quatn ne non satis clara 
esse videatur. Nam de eo quidem nemineni a nobis disscusuruni 
putamiis, nullum esse dicendi genus, si a poesi disce&seris, quin 
artis rhetorics prxeeptis indigeat, qu.uiduquideni noii^^plum eos, 
qui proprio nomine oratores vocantur, sed historicos, pdiilosoplios, 
epistolarum scriptores, omtiino quoscumque prosa orationc uten> 
tes, arte quadani dicendi, diversa ilia quidem in diversis generi- 
bus, sed siiitili tamen et ex luio quodam fonlc derivata, opus 
babere videnius. lllud vero, in quo sumnia bujus disputationis 
vers'dtur, diil'erentiam dico prosx et poeiicx orationis, obscurius 
est et tnajoribus obnoxium dubitationibus. (/>) De quo si satis 
perspicue cxplicari potent, non rlubitamus fore, quin et ilia, 
quain posuiimij^, ^ rhetorics debuiliu plane inteUigi queat, et 
ips^ bxc dicendi ars aptiorein quamdam et certiorem discipii- 
nam sibi vindicatura sit. Sed non sum nescius, tarn late patere 
banc quxstionem do prosx orationis et poeseos difl’erentia, tantis- 
que impedltam esse diflicultatibus, ut, si quis penitus exiiaurire 
bunc locum voluerit, ei vix magnum volumeii ,sutiic;ere videatur. 
Ac iiiihi quidem quum acadeinicarum acriptioiuim brevitas optio- 
neiii fecisset,«utrum singuias argumeuti istius partes singulis datis 
opportunitatibus perlractare copiosius, an brevem tiniversx dis- 
putatiunis adunibrationem uno vei duobus conjunctis libellis com-- 
prelietidere vellem : consultius visum est, ct ad perspicuitatem rei, 
prxsertim antea non satis diligertter expositx, uccoinuiodulius, 
totius argumenti^quamdam quasi deliueationem exhibfre. Hanc 
vero, disputat^i^^ ita iiistiluendam putamus, et Eugi^hi, Sulzeri, 
aboruinque qui ante nos in eodeni argumento ciabora- 

runt, piHeteribi^ia, nova quadaifi ratione reni ab iis, qiix prima 
ejiis elemeiita sunt, repetamus. Quod hoc minus vitio nobis spe- 
ramus datum iri, quod, quum illi, utpote rei natnra non plane per- 
*ipecta, ad popularem captum satis apte disscruisse videantur, 
baud facile quemquani fore cxistiniamus, qui aut refelli illos'pos- 
tnlet, aut ipse in illorum sententiis acquiescere vel%. 

Ac qux <{ux suut oniuis orationis par|es, cogitationes ct sermo, 
barum de utraque dicendum erit singulatiifn. Sed quoniam utraque 
haruir [lartiibn ex bis duobus constat, materia foriuaquc, quarum 
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inateriam dici^us, qua cogitationes et sermo id ipsum sunt, quod 
sunt, foi^niani autem vocUmus rationem, qua pro diversis linibus di- 
vorsam vim iiiduunt : apertum est, de forma cogitationuni sermoiiis- 
que.non de materia, nobis exponenduxn esse. Quam enim materiam 
oogitationum et sermonis uominamus, ea quia communis est oiiints 
orationis, nun habet, quod ad poesin et prosam orationeni inter se 
distinguend^'slidhibepi |>ossit. Atqiie hujus generis dues sunt doc* 
Iriitac, utia, qivse €Ogit|itionum arte continetur, quaiii dialecticam 
vocant, altera, (6) quae sermonis psum el^plicat, cui nomen gram- 
maticae esi.^ Quod si sunt, certe quod ad cpgitationes attinet, 
diversitates materise, e quibus ad constituenda orationis genera 
aliquid momeiiti acce'dat, h'<3e quoque, quoniam esedem sunt in 
prosa oratione atque in poesi, mcrito hie quidem a nobis praster- 
inittcntur. Ac de his dixi in commentatione de tragica et epica 
poesi, quam Aristotelis libro de arte poetica addidi, cap. xiii — 
xvi. 

Erit aiife^i^ec de forma orationis, de qua sola diceiidum nobis 
est, tripartU'ii^isputatio. Qum enim dua* sunt orationis partes, 
cogitationes ac sermo, harum altera, sermoncm dice, quia media 
est inter cogitationeni loquentis et sensum audientis, duplici modo 
considerari debebit. Nam quod dixi, mediani esse inter loquentis 
cogitafionem et audientis sensum, id liujusniodi est. Vocabula, e 
quibus constat sermo, signa sunt, ad eum finem^inventa, ut noti- 
tias auimi et cogitationes declarent. ltaque«primo loco in iis 
spectandum est, qua ratione quidque exprirnant, qumqiie vis* eo- 
rum sit et signi^catio. Idque dictionem vocamus. Sed quoniam 
vocabulorum natura voce contioetur, quae pro sonorurii diversis 
coiiformationibus diverse modo animum afficit ac movet, ea quo- 
que, qua: vocis propria sunt, considerari oporlebit. Id vero dici- 
xnus eloculionem. Itaque bis tribus factis partibus, primo de 
cogitaiioiium conforinatioiie, deinde de dictionis fofma, poslremo 
de elocutionis ratione aperiemus. 

De cogitationibus, 

Ac quoniam a cogitationibus, quae primariiim in omni .oratione 
locum teuent, iniliuro fieri par est, in his quae prima est et maxima 
poeseos ac prosae orationis differentia, eo censetur, quod notitias, 
in quibus expoiiendis sermo verSatur, In prosa oratione ad aliquam 
rein extra nos positam, in poesi ad nosmet ipsos nostrumque sen- 
sum referimus, Est autem referre iiotitias ad res extra nos positas, 
cognoscere ; ad nosmet ipsos, senttre. Itaque qui prosa oratione 
utuDtur> cognosci aliquid abauditoribus suis volttnt; qui poesi, ad 
voluptatem orationem compoouot. <7) Ac quemadmodiim poesis, 
quse nihil ad atiimi sensum voluptatemqiic afferret, non esset 
poesis : sic ne prosa quidem ea dici posset oratio, quse null^ei 
cognoscendae inseryiret. . In poesi quidem res apeita est ; obscu- 
rior paullo id ptosa oratione. Nam hmc quoque, non secus ac 
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poesis^ movere animum ac pcrturbare conatur. At tantum abest^ 
hac in rc ut aliquid mutuetur a poesi, ut niagis, quantiini ab ea 
diiferat^ videatur ostendere. Nam quod patdio ante dicebamiis, 
iu proaa oratione notifias ad res extra nos posttas referri, id vcl 
maxime ibi licet cognoscerc, ubi omtores aiiqiieni aiiimt niotum^ 
ut indignationeiii, niiserationem« inetuii)» in aiiimts auditorum ex> 
citare student. Neque eniin orator, ut poeta, ii$‘rrbus quec in 
quaqoe cogitatione expertes sunt ciara; ci^griitiotii^, sed iis, quae 
cognosci deinonstrarique possun^ aniiiios cutiimovet. Dotet ille, 
argumeutisque os^endii, utile aliquid vel 6oxium, admirabile vel 
Gonternnendum, exoptandum vel fugiendum esso: quae argutnenta 
quia iu vi rerum externarum ad ammos honiinum posita sunt, petit 
ea ab seiisu cujusqne, euinque ut ^ommuveal, imuc eoruin facit 
roentioneni, qute grata vel ingrata auditoribus esse debent, nuiic se 
ipsuKu ita Gommotum iis ostendit, ut non possint non ad ejusdern 
perturbationis societatem abripi. Quarc, ut brevi C|aq|plectar« ubi 
orator animos commovere studet^ hoc ct curanduni^^t, ut studia 
auditorum ab iis rebus, in quibus ea versantur, ad e$ res, dc qut- 
bus orationem habet, transferal: id vero est lacere, ut aliquis 
intelligat, cum iis rebus, quns niagni facial, quas expetnt, quas 
metuat, quas odcrit, alias esse conjunctas, qm« cjusdein curae ac 
sollicitudinis cotiimuniouem requirant. Diiohus ba^c iilustrare volo, 
sed iis sat Juculentis exeinplis. O Spariua^ qntm enim tc polim 
appeUem? cnjusfvopter nefarla scelera iukruhiUs fuim rideiur 
Cahlina, *Eyi> pey hij ravra Atyw, ravra ypa<f)w' ica'f o'tojiuti cat pity 
iri i-TrayopOiaOiJyat av rit irpaypiara, rovruv yiyyofJL€vwi\ et i&e ns 
Tovnay ri /S^Xrtov, \ey4rw mi trvfJLpfOvXfVHTW. 8 n h' vplv revr, 

a irttvres fileoi, mtvev^yKoi, Htec quamvis tnagna cum vi atquc 
animi Gominotione dicta sint, nibil tamen babiMit, quod poeta3 
potius, quam oratoris videri debeat. Omnia enim, ( 8 ) qiiee in fais 
verbis animum pellunt ac j>erturbaiit, ex ipsa rei coguihone nas- 
ciintur, quae quia magnam partem cognilio tst ejus, quo<l speran^ 
dum metuendumque sit, Co paralur, quod spein illam inctiimque 
iu ipso' oratore expressuiu et quasi priU'^entem ante ocuios colloca- 
tuiii vldemus. Coiifuleiis eorum verilatc, quae antea dixerat, 
ravra Kt/ut, Tavra ypa^btf inquit. Neces.sitatem obsequendi, cele- 
rilatemque, qua ad cam rem opiH sit, magnitudiisem periculi, sol- 
lichrdioem denique, ne consilia sua cunctaudo irrita reddantur, 
ostendit iis, quse sequuntur : ml otoptai ml vvp 8 ri ^awpOioO^vat 
Sip fa irpdy/iora, ravf^v ytypofierwp ; el magis eliam additis his ; ct 
Se ns 8 x ^1 rovra/r n fieXTtnp, Xey^w icot ffvpfiwXeverui, i*03tremo 
mctuetis, ne alia placeat sententia, non solum, bis verbis, on S' vpiv 
holntf rovTd ffvreviyKfH, velieiuenter se dubitare de felici alius Gon^ 
silii sUccessu, sed his interpositis, & travrss 0m, re plane desperata 
mentem et cogliationem ab huiuiuentibus luulis avertere dentoii- 
strii. 

Sed porro ^wrendum est, si in prosa niatione notiti^ ad rex 
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extra nos po^tas, in poesi ad nosmet ipsos referautur, quomodo 
lior, et quibiis mentis viribus, ct per quas comprehensiones fiat. 
Facile cnim intcliigitur, tarn diversa olficia non solum diversis 
animi viribus peragi debere, sed genus quoqtie compreben^ionum 
aiiud e.sse, quo res externas, aliud^ quo animi nostri statum perci* 
piatnus. Atipe illiid quidem in promptu cst, perceptiones mentis 
ad res exter^as jujr iiWellcctum, ct quadiujus propria* sunt notiunes« 
rcl’eni. Quaue cogtu^cendi negotium totum in notioiiibus inter se 
coniparandis positum 1st. Quod^ si verom est illud, quod supra 
dixiniii.s, prosse oratioms naturani censeri cognilione comparanda, 
non poterit ilia non intellectum notionesque sibi proprias vindi- 
care. Sed boo quidem tarn clarum cst, ut dubitatioiiem omnem 
excludat. DitBcilior dc poesi disputatio est. Poesis enim quum 
non ad rernm cognitioncm, sed ad animi statum spectet^ neque 
ad intellect um referri potest, neque in notionum tractatione et 
comparatione versabiiur, quia in his nihil, quod ad animi seusuin 
pertincat, reperitur. Nibilo taruen ininus poesin et easdem res 
tractare videmtis, quas prosa oratione exponeie licet, et notitiis uli 
iisdem, quibiis in prosa quoqiie oratione locus est. (9) Quare 
illud qiiserere oportebit, qui hat, ut reruni notitix ac perqep- 
tioiies non ad res exteritas, sed ad animi sensum referri pos* 
sint. Fla vero pneclura ac diviua phantasise vis, quae easdem 
animi perceptiones, quas intelleetus per iiotiones ad res exter* 
nas refert, per suas quasdam ideas (ita enim fiippelUre liceat) ad 
excitanduin animi sensom idoneas reddit. Sunt autem bee, quas 
ideas piiantasim vocamus, notationes queedam eorum, qusc in qua* 
que re pricter notioncm ejus iitsunt: quae si tarn multa, tam magna, 
tam varia sunt, ut certa notic», quibus ea eomplectamur, invenirt 
nequeat, excitant hac material copia et varietate aoimum, ut in iis 
coniparandis judicandisque vires suas experiatur. Quae virium 
animi excrcitatio quia certis notionibus destituta est,niibii nisi sen* 
sum aliquein virium illaruni procreate potest* Hmc quoque exeiu* 
plis illustrare placet. Mnasalcae epigmmma est hoc ; 

*Atrvis ’AXe^ayipev rov t^poy 

hwpov AttoWwvi ypvaoKuiXf h^opiatf 
yiipaXia phr *irvv froKipkfv Hvo, yffpaXia S4 
o/ifaXoP* a\V aper^ Xaptwofiaip ds eriq^yv 
Kbpwrarofiiya irvy apturii, os u dyeOifxey* 
iftpl b* ariorararos ov yeyvftay* 

£o epigrammate quse continentur, si quis prosa oratione complecti 
voluerit, habebit certis notionibus descriptam clipei istius cogni* 
tionem. Alexandri cujusdam fuisse sciet, consecratum esse Apol- 
lini, versatum fuisse in praeliis, numqoam victum, Eadem tradit 
poeta, sed si sic, ut nunc rdata sunt^ poesis nulla foret* Elio ergo» 
ut placeat ista clipei dcscriptio, iis utitur notitiis, in quibus plu- 
rima sint, quae lector amplius persequi cogiUtione possit. Primo 
formam clipei propius ob oculos adducit his verbis* irw ct oppa* 
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\ov, quo majori alacritate detnde reliqua, quae coi^memorat, per- 
cipi possint atque animo comprehendi. Turn yrit}a\€av vocat, in 
quo yerbo et cruoris, quo conspersus fuit clipeus, et sanctitatis 
quaedam e vetustate oriuuds signifieatio est. (10) Deinde virtutem, 
quae possessom fuerat, clipeo tribuit» idque sic, ut ab luce, quae 
ipsa est cum plurimis jucunditatis et magtiificeutiae jcogitatioiiibus 
Gonjuncta, ducat similitudinem. Denique possessorera describens, 
paucis verbis, sed magnatn excelleutium im^iuuin vurietatem con- 
tinentibus, virtiio lectori *'ostend|t armoruD* splcndore et corporis 
inajestate conspicuum. Addam buic exe^plo descriptionem las- 
civientis equi ex Homero, quae bis in lliacle occurrit, seinel, nisi 
fallor, posita ab antiquo poeta : 

4^5 h' ore Tit trrares tTnros, &i:oari/tras ewi 

ieafiov iiwoppri^as deUi vehioio Kpnalviav, 

eiwdits Xovetrdai lii/tpelos vorafxdlo, 

ffvSuWv* vtpov h€ Kapri djafi be x^trat 

Htfiois iLiffffoyTai, b b* dyXatp^i •rretroSwSf 

fn/ 2 <l>a e yovya ^ipei perd r* }}0ea cue vofiov iittuv* 

Nolo singula in his persequi : iliud tantum notari velim, mentio- 
neiy caudse, quani equus vLticulis ruptis ferociciis sublatam gesture 
solet, a poeta, diligentissimo alias naturae observatore omissaiu 
esse : in qua re curiosior fuit Plato in Piisedro cap. 7r* p* L>. 
Sed quid sit, quod in ilia descriptione poesis sibi viodicet, optiiue 
poterit intelligi, siquis equi illius imagiiiern pictura expressani cum 
imagine equi tolutim, ita ut equiso docuit, iucedeiitis compararc 
volet. Equus enim, qualem Homerus describit, erecto capite, 
fluctuante juba, luxuriarite pedum glomeratione alacritatem, fero- 
ciam, terrorem spirat : alter iste, etiam si eximia sit pulcritudinc, 
nihil nisi docet, quid sit gradus tolutilis. . 

Tertio loco de nexu cogitationum dicerous, cujus non potest 
non alia ratio in prosa oratione atque in pocsi esse. Quuni enim 
prosx orationis proprium sit, perceptiones referre ad res ex- 
ternas, idque notionum auxilio, quas format et constituit iiitel- 
lectus': apertuiD est omnem uaturam cognitionis, quse hoc modo 
oritur, eo coiitineri, quod singularia per generaiia comprelien- 
dimus atque inteliigimus. NotioneS enim compreherisiones sunt 
eorum, quae plufium rerum communia sunt* (11) Itaque per 
notiones aliquid cognoscere, id est intelligere esse aliquid in earum 
rerum nurnero, in quas notio aliqua quadret. Contraria poeseos 
ratio est* H«c quia perceptiones non ad res externas, sed ad sensum 
nostrum, tiec per notiones, sed per ideas refert, a singularibus ad 
generaiia adscendit, eaque siogularium cxemplorum auxilio ante 
mentem atque oculos adducere conatur. Idese enim, quae poe- 
seos onininoque pulcrarum artiuni propriae sunt, quum cornpre- 
hensiones sint eorum, quae prseter notionem rei in quaque percep- 
tioue insunt, non possunt comprehendi notionihus atque exprimi, 
sed indicari tantum debent, atque exeiuplis denionstrari, quo ani- 
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mus multitudincm illam varietatemquc perccptionum ampUus per- 
scqui, comparare, coiijutigere queat. In quo negotioob id ipsuiti, 
quod ccrtis notioiiibus de&ti(uitur, judicat varietatein iliani pro 
ratione, qua ad ipsam judicatidi facuilatein apta sit atque accom- 
modata. £am vero judicaiidi ratioiiem seiisum pulcritudiiiis vo- 
camiis: qui propterea, quod ad piura pcrtiuet, quara in cujusque 
nil iJotione'iusiHit, generalium cst per singular ia perceplio. Tendit 
cnini animus 4id sutiimum quoddam atque absolutissimuui pulcri- 
ludinis exemplar, intdque intuens speeieni quamdam deformare 
conatur, quae id, quon nulla specie satis cxpriini potest, quasi e 
longinquo moiistret, inentcmque propius spectaudi avidatn fugi- 
endu alliciat. Sensit line, do quo nunc disputamus, prosse oratio> 
nis ot pocseos discrimen Aristoleles, qui in arlis poeticas cap. ix. 
quiiin quxreret, poeta quid ab liistorico distaret, historiciini sin- 
gidaria, pootani gencralia tractare ducuit. Ita is loquitur : // /uev 
yap TToirfiTis fiaKKay ra KuBoXoVf >/ S’ tffropia ra KaO' eKatrrov Xcyet. 
tffTL 5e KaOokov pey, voifp ra rroi* arra crvpfiafyei \eyeiv f/.Trprtr- 
reiv Kara ro eiKos y to avaytcaiov* ov crro\a^€rai »/ irotriais ovopara 
firirtQepevTi* ra he mB' ^eatfrov^ ri "AXKif3iahrfs ^vpa^ev, t/ ri iitaBey, 
Quae Iiic ra read’ eKatrrov dicit, ea sunt, quai singularia vocamus. 
Est euini bistorici, ui prosa oratione uteutis, officiura, de certa re 
sic cxponcre, ut gcneralibus usus notitiis cogultionem comparet 
lectoribus, Pocta vero, qui geueralia curat, quae ra KaBokov dicit 
Aristoteles, non id agir, ut rem cpguoscant avditores, sed ut cog- 
noscenda re majoreui quamdam, (12) multoque latius patclitem 
imaginem aiiinio concipiant. Ut, si quis historicus ea narraret, dc 
qiiibus in lliade expositum est, Acbiilem accipcremiis Pelei et 
Thetidis filium fuisse, virum in Grajco exercitu fortissimuni. Longe 
di\(‘rsu 5 Ifomeri Aebiiles est. Nihil curamus, utrum ille sit 
Achilles e Peleo et Tbetide, an alius ex aliie natus ; nihil utrum 
Ijos, qui turn ad Trojaiu militabant, virtute superaverit, an alios ; 
niiiil utrum ea, quae fecisse euni pocia refert, fecerit, an alia : sed 
simulacrum eum habemus atque effigiem viri uobilitate generis, 
animi et corporis virtutibus, factorum inagiiitudinc et claritate ex- 
ccllentioris, quam alii sunt. Ita Herodotus, ettjus bistoria quasi 
viam ab epica narratione ad earn, quie vere est bistoria^ muuivit, 
quuni non solum cognitionem rcrum gestarupi, sed etiain vim ad 
anirni sensum spcclaverit, interdum ultra proste orationis termiuos 
egredilur. Ut in ipso operis initio: *Hpoh6rov'A\iKapvif(7fffios Itrro- 
pttjs 6.i(6be^t$ yjhe* ws prire ra yevoptva ayBpwirwy ry XP^^V 
yu'jjrai, pi)Te ^pya peyaKa re Kai Bwvpatrra, ra p^v ’'EXXijfft, ra h^. 
papjiapoiin avohexBevTa, dcXca yimjTau Et cap. v. ror he otha 
avTos vpwToy vvap^avra hhiwv epytav Is tovs'^EXXtjvus, rovrov affpi)- 
vas, vpoPniropai h to vpSoM rov Xvyov, opoiios trpiKpa ical peyaXa 
&orea aiSpufirutP Irre^twV ra yap roiraXai peyaXa ^v, ra voXXa awrewv 
apiKpa ykyove* ra he etr kpev peyaXa, irporepov 7iv opiKpa, 
rijv &vOpbtnfiiriv emorapevos evhatpoviniv ovhapd iv riavr^ 
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fjLtyovoray, IvtfivriffOfjiai aftforcpttiu Ofunws, Sed rcdpO> uiule (li- 
gressLis sum. Siuguiam per geiicralia intelligere esl cognoscere, 
generaHa singularibus indicata persequi est cogitnudo Indere. {ta> 
qiic prusDD orationis propria cognitio est, poeseos aiurni Iiisus. 
Nexus nolionum, qua' sunt iu prosa oratione, deiinitur legibtis iis, 
qua: ad cognitioncm rerum pertinent, unde objectiva; a.phiiosopl)is 
vocantiir: iisque logibus constitmtur vefitaS. Nexus ideanim, 
qu^ sunt in jtoesi, leges babet, qua: ad anitni senSum specitant, 
quas leges subjectivas dicunt phUosopIii : \pr has vero pukritudo 
edieitur. Itaque qua: iu descriptionibus, in iiarrutioiiibus, in de- 
luoustrationibus falsa sunt et veritaii repugnantia, demoiistrari 
argunientisque refelli possunt : (13) quae veio ad pulcritudiiiem 
minus polita, vel etiam inepta sint, indicare licet, si alii idem sen- 
tiaut, probari autein, si quis dissetiliaf, non potest. Afierarii 
exempli caussa epigrainma Mtiasaicst', simile ei, quod supra com- 
memoratum cst. 

"Hfiij T^be fikvta Tfokifiov 8(^0, KoXoy uvaKroi 
ffTtpPov I'fif vitiTtp TtoW&ici ovcrafitvaf 

Kaiircp ri^XejSoKoys toiif, nal atm 

fivpla^ Kal boXt^ca Bilafjtiva Kuptatcas. 

ov5e TTore KXeiroto Xtiretp ^epipidttPa ‘Jra^ve 
0a/tt hard fiXoavpoy ipXoiafiuv ’Ei'VaXki/. 

Nominem puto fqre, cui placcat KaXdy rrTtprov viro bcllatori tribu- 
lum, pr<e!>ertmi q'aum idem irtpifidK^a irdxvy babuisse dicatur. 
Tamen quis ueget, pulcrum pectus posse etiam talc intelligi, quale 
vel maxime virum valcntein et robustum deceat't Niliilomintis 
quis non persuasissimum sibi babeat, illud icaXoi^ non esse a madu 
Mnasalcae prufectum ? Hie, nisi faltor, Kdfivop scripserat. 

Ab iis qum liactenus disputata sunt, postremo ad earn deduct- 
inur cogitation utti in prosa oratione ct poesi difFerenliam, quae in 
vi positaest, quam utrumque genus ad auimum habet. Apertum 
est enini, cognitionis bnem atque effectum persuasioucm esse, lusu 
aufcm pblectalionem gigni. Unde pcrsiiasio propria est prosa: 
orationis eujus nrtem qui scientiam accoiumodalc ad persiiaden- 
ilutn dicendi esse censent, definiunt recfi&sime. Poeseos autem est 
oblcctatib, atque ars poetica continelur facultate apposite ad sea- 
sum pulcritudinis dicendi. Hsec quidein etsi satis per sc clara sunt 
atqu( perspicua, paucis tamen exponeudiizn videtur de persuasione, 
Persuasuni esse est credere cotivetiire aliquam rem cum nostra ejus 
rei perceptione. Est autem ba:c triplex cQiivenientta, pro tribus 
iilis viribus, quibus universa animi natura contiiietur : intelligendi 
facuitateni dieo, et sensuin, et voluntatem. Ac res ad inteiligendi 
facultatem ita referuntur, ut apparent, quaies per se sint ; ad sea- 
sum ita, ut intelligatur, quo effcctu ad juconditatem sint ; ad vo- 
luntatem deuique ita, ut mutua efficieutiue ratio inter res externas 
atque anitnum intercedens perspiciatur. Itaque omnis orationis, quae 
ad persuadendum special, (14) tiilplex cfBcium, triplex forma est* 
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Etcnim aut it\ simplici rcrum cxternarum expositionc vcrsatur, ut 
historicorum, philusophorum, eoruui^ qui artes ac di^cipliiias tra- 
duut: aut in animi affcctionilius et rnotibus excilandiscxproniitur, 
at in laudationibus, omnique illo ganere diuendi, quod eTrthiKrtKoy 
Cfncci vocant : aut ad ageudum dcuique et negotiu hoininunip 
studiis ei cupiditatibus vel coninioveiidis vel ilectendis, refertur, 
ut in judicial^^rationain gcnere» otnniiioque in admotiitioiiibus 
atqiie adhortationibua. Ac facile iutelligiiui% primiim genus ex 
Jiis, quod ad solam lei, qualis per se <st, cognilionem spectat, 
ma\imc ouinium simprex ac planum esse. Secundum genus, quia 
vim declarare debct, quam aliqua res ad ani^ii setisum babeat, 
concitatione quadam indiget. Pelleiidus euim et commoveodus est 
animus, ut reni uoii tamquain ab se alicnam consideret, sed ali- 
quod inonteutum habere ad juciiiiditatem intelligat. Id igitur sic 
ediciendum est oratori, ut sive aperiius sive tectius ea in mcntem 
aiiditoribus revocet, qii® simul et cum re, de qua dicit, conjuncta 
esse, et ab nuditoribus eo studio, quod pro caussa sua comniovere 
vult, accipi videat. In qua re illud efRcaeissimuni est adjumeiilum, 
quod homilies, uti alios animo affectos vident, it a ipsi iisdem motibus 
tangi peitiirbariquc solent. In illo deniqiie orationis geriere, quod 
terlio loco mnueraviuius, quuiu non solum sensu aliquo afficiendi siut 
animi, sed studiHctiani excitanda,cupidifatesque iurendciul:e,eliarn 
major vis, molusquc velicnienlior requirilur, quam in secundo 
genere. Keque eiiini satis est oratori, demoqifrando efficere, ut 
eligrre,quid iaciant, auditores possint, sed deducere debet menlcs 
eoruiu, unde velit, el, quo velir, compellere, atque oiniiino ita 
const rict'ds tenere, ut VJ^tilraria consilia ne posse quidem sequi 
videaiitur, itaque in hoc quidem genere maxima vis oratorjs vir- 
tusque cluccscit. 
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NOTICE OF 

1. Introduction to the WRITING OF GREEK. 
For the use of the Junior Greek Class in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. In four Parts. By D. K. Sand- 
ford, Esq., A.M., Oa^on. ProfdsscT^^hf^ Greek at 
Glasgow. Third edition^ enlarged and improved. 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; (and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 

2. Rules and Esrercises in HOMERIC and ATTIC 
GREEK : to which is added, a short System of 
Greek Prosody, For the use of the Second and Senior 
Greek Classes in the University Glasgow. By 
D. K. Sandford, Esq., A.M. 

TT H E author of this treatise, which may be regarded as siip- 
plemeutary to his loiroduclion to the Writing of Greek, in his 
preface, modestly hopes some original observation may be found 
in his work , buj: more boldly claims the credit of industry in 
amassing and disfesting the remarks of other scholars. The 
critical reader will indeed find many traces of original iuvesti' 
gation in these pages, which might w'ell entitle them to the ex- 
amination, of others than those for whose use they were designed. 
Porson’s philological discoveries pretend to be addressed to 
none but aJoiescerites, though the grey-headed Grecian found 
instruction ir. them; and , something similar might certainly be 
said of the second part of this book in particular. But we 
wish to speak especially of the laudable care with which the 
numerous discoveries of modem scholars are presented to the 
learner in a tangible form. The know lege of the Greek lan- 
guage generally possessed* by students, is by no means propor- 
tionate in extent to the light actually existing in the works of 
Por..on and Elmsley, and Herman, and other scholars. But the 
observations of these critics are widely scattered through their 
comments on different authors. The student picks up the in- 
formation by degrees only and in fragments, as he advances 
through the field of Hellenic literature. Many never advance 
far enough to gather what is to be found ; and some have not 

P or ability to digest into consistency the information thus 
3 carptim et veilicatim. It must also be confessed, that 
sebooB the communicatioii of knowJegc docs not always 
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keep pace iivith the discoveries of recent writers ; a circum- 
stance indeed very venial, when we consider the little leisure left 
to him who is laboring in the dust and heat of scholastic tur- 
moil for examining the novelties of the teeming press of Ger- 
many, or the rarer productions of our own literati. The conse- 
quence of thi^^s^at a great mass of knowlege really existing 
is of no use^ to any one but a few of the more distinguished 
students in our univ(||r8ities, 

QuU meJlort: Into finxit praccordia^ Titan, 

It has been buried in the depths of ^commentary, and the rising 
generation of school-bo 3 's often hears, *w'ithout emendation or 
addition, the tale that was told to their grandsires before them! 
We must assign to Professor Sandford much credit for breaking 
in on this monotonous system. He has rendered accessible to all 
that which before w'as in a great measure written in vain, by 
presenting the approved decisions of modern scholsflrs in the 
form of rules for composition. The condensation of useful 
hints and observations from the whole Philhellenic race is really 
admirable ; and Professor Sandford merits the best thanks of 
every lover of the noble language which he so well illustrates, 
for having brought up criticism from the profundity of annota- 
tion and animadversion to dwell in schools. * 

The Rules and Exercises on Homeric and Attic Greek, which, 
as the standard dialects, form the proper ground for exer- 
cise, are divided into two parts ; in the former of which the 
lemarkable usages of the different parts of speech are distinctly 
exemplified; and in the latter, the forms of independent and 
connected propositions are illustrated witli a logic&l accuracy, to 
which we have certainly seen nothing similar in any work of the 
kind produced in this country. We will give the reader an op- 
portunity of estimating the discrimination with which the phrases 
lor illustration are selected, by laying before him a specimen of 
the idioms on which rules are founded under the fourth head of 
the first part ; i. e. the Adjective : 

1. w/err’ Ijxaurw row Stgutrovg Trapi^opeu. 

2. ^ij*Tepo* yup fuoiWov 8^ ecreirfie 

xelvov Te$yi/}cloTog evaigspsv. 

3. fiouhofji,' hyw Aaoy a-oov efji,pi,€mt $ 

4. TO yag votrvjfAet jxeiCov ^ ^epetv, 

5. eKu^porepot shat 

^ utpv e ior s p 0 1 )^gvcroi6 ti hv^rjTog ts , 

6 . dvvetTMTegoi etvro) uvt<ov, , 

7. 2V fltuTOf ad TOO Tyy;^«yei /SIX t* OTTOS 
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Numerals. 

1 . (TOvrpets ulvvfievog. 

2 . vr^^g Ssaua'oci rsffffagaxovTu, 

S, Tpirov yifj.i^pap(^iJt.ov» 

One of ihe excellencies of the woik is, the accuracy with 
which the distinct usages of the Eiomeric and Attic dialects are 
marked in laying down the rules. , FoI''?5fefance, the canon 
given for the substantive use of the infinitive stand.^ thus ; With 
regard to the use of ihe hrfinitme as a nopi'Substanim\ which 
may take place through all the cases, observe, I. That the 
Homeric dialect does not dbuple Ike article n'ilh '.he iufiuilive in 
i/ns sense ; but tkaJ the Attic dialect docs not dnpense with the 
tirtide, except sometimes in the nominal ive, rawly in the geni^ 
live, and sometimes in the accusative governed by a verb : S. 
That not only the simple injintiive» but an accusative or a whole 
senteme with the injinilitc, may be thus med^ p. 75. In con- 
formity >»ith this accuracy in the rules to each example, is at- 
tached the name of the dialect into wliich it is to be translated. 
The days are past in which it was absurdly imagined, that the 
language of Homer was a melange of maily dialects, the creation 
of the poet, which never lived ui daily use on the lips 
%(fiv Mpcjnwvy ai^d %vas governed by no laws which a host 
of fancied figureiT and tropes miglit not at pleasure break 
through ; but prior to the work before us we have observed no 
attempt, at least in this country, to familiarise the student with 
the structure of the beautiful language, which was spoken in 
Greece before the distinctions of Attic and Ionic were ktiow'U. 
The name Homeric, by wiiicli scholars at present distinguish it, 
is an unfortiirate one for those who are moved by names, as it 
still seems Xo invest Homer with a sort of sole proprietorship 
of the language w hich he used in common with the men of his 
ow n tiities. As the dialect of the ancient its true style 

and title would be Achean ; and if our voice might prevail with 
the leamrd, so should it be designated. — In one or two instances, 
we regret lo observe that Professor Sandford has accommodated 
his itjic ratliei to that imitation. of the Achean, the Alexan- 
drine Epic, than to the native idiom cf this ancient dialect. 

P. 56. As to the interchange of proHounSf observe thatf 
in Homeric Greek hog is sometimes used for Iphg or <r6g, 
P^haps the proof of this would rest solely on interpolated 
We cannot avoid here expressing the pleasure with 
nlpK'e anticipate the increased knowlege of this interesting 
ypilch of Hellenic literature by the promised translation of 
PStiiersch’s Grammar. 
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Of the adverbial use of the adjectives expressive of time, such 
as ^di^osyTTSfurrachs, 8cc. (see p. 81.) ue should desire a few more 
examples to illustrate this very extensive phraseology. The use 
of xvs^^aToj;, og^valo^, xoiralog, and a whole tribe of this tcnnina- 
tioii ill reference to time has not been sufficiently remarked, and, 
apparently, no^l wdl understood. An attention to this might 
perhaps have produced something more apposite in the com- 
mentators on’tho ?Otla line of the Agamemnon. See, however, 
a good roiiiark on tln\ subject by the Bishop of Chester, Mat- 
thias’s Gram. vol. i, p. xl. Perhaps it niiglU have been well, 
cither under this head or under the numerals, to remark on 
such usages of these adjectives, as occur iU|,Kurip. Hippolyt. 
^27d. and Hecub. 32. We may here also observe, that the 
note at the foot of p. 43, superlatii>es as advabs are usually 
in the plural^ comparatives in the sipgular, seems from ils im- 
portance to lequire exemplification. It is, iiowever, very un- 
gracious to speak of omission, where so much has been done. 

The second part of the exercises is arranged under the heads 
of. (1.) htdependenl propositions : and (2.) Connected propon* 
lions. Under the former head we have a series of rules on the 
expression of^the subject ; the copaia ; the predicate ; e:i tension 
of the subject ; eombmaimt of predicates or subjects; comicx^ 
ion of the several parts of the subject or of the predicate s efljpse 
and pleonasm. Under the second liead w'ehave the construction 
ot supplcmenlfd propositions : transitive propositions^ relative 
propositions; interrogatory sentences ; the amtoer, I'iiis logical 
airaiigement gives a degree of precision and clearness to the 
rules, to those for the construction of particles especially, which 
\vc do not remember tu have seen attained before .in the giam- 
inaticai works of this country at least. To give the reader an 
idea of the iiietliod employed, we trunscribc part of the rules 
fioni the division which treats of the copula : they run thus : — 

I. ff hen ike lopiUa is simply some part oj' slfu not ctm^ 
meted with the predicate^ ii may be omitted Ia express 
sion ; thus — 

• [Here foIJoMP the examples.] 

II. The copula is frequently expressed by xoplco or 

a, xvpew with a participle, poetic but not Homeric ; thus, iyr . 
or even without a participle, 

h. Tvyxam with a participle, conveying (^ notion oj' chance: 
thus, 

To these rules are appended observations on the disputed 
question of the use of royxdvtn without a fiarticiple, apd on the 
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use of e^(o in the copula with participles. On this last point we 
wish that Professor Sandford had warned the student to discri- 
niinate between the usage of £^ct> in union ^vith a participle iu 
which it still retains its possessive signification^ and the usage by 
which it assumes the nature of the auxiliary verbs in the com- 
pound tenses of modern languages, in an examination of 
Homer 3 instituted for the purpose of asdef^Mng the antiquity 
of this latter usage, w e were not able to d^ect a single genuine 
instance of it; and the example adduced Professor Sandford 
from fJesiod seeitvs fairly to belong to the marks which prove 
his juniority to the writer of the Iliad. Professor Mynas, indeed, 
(drweia Tfsp) T^5 ‘JE^ijvixijs ts xa* y\a>a-(rr}g, Paris, 

1B27. p. endeavors to remove the distinction, of which we 
speak, altogether. After citing Soph. CEd. 11. 700. old jSe- 
^oukevKcbs 6%6ij and Xenoph. Anab. lib. iv. Iv olg ta e-jnriiBsta. 

avotxeKOfinTfj^si^oi, he observes, xulroi ou5e Trapaxei/xevowj, 
yxepcrovxeXixouf <ruv^&Tous ^r^treiev dv tij rds fpdtreii* Ivvaroy 

yap dvtxyiVMtrxeiV, old p,ot fyjt, /Se^ouXeuxcof, xai stp^ov rd fTTJT^^eia, 
dvaxsxo]t4ia-pt.lvoi. One of these resolutions might be admitted ; 
the other, certainly not. 

The rules on the expression of transitive propositions which 
denote design, p. 209 — 217, with the observations attached, 
form a very favorable specimen of the manner iu which J^rofes- 
sor Sandford has brought to bear on his subject, the accuinu' 
lated research and ingenuity of critics and editors. The student 
who has employed this manual will be to a great degree re- 
leased from the necessity of pausing momentarily in his reading, 
to examine as new to him the observations of annotators on 
grammatical JForms on which ordinary grammars are silent. 
This is the desideratum : young men will seldom read to any 
useful extent, when they find themselves impeded by inaccurate 
notions of idiom at every step ; and inaccurate their notions 
must necessarily be, while their preliminary know lege is confined 
to such mformation as the usual elementary works afford, 
f We have yet to notice the treatise on prosody attached to the 
exe ciscs. This embraces the rules of the Homeric hexameter, 
the tragic lambic trimeter, and anapaestic dimeter, as w'ell as 
rules for the quantity of the doubtful vowels in the lust syllable ; 
in the penultimate, before the penultimate, in the increment of 
nouns, in the increment of verbs, in derivatives and compounds, 
shall not hesitate to say that on the departments of pros- 
which it embraces^ this is both the most comprehensive 
the most accurate treatise which we have seen. The in- 
^ibnuation is brought together from multitudinous sources ; but 
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it is not therefore, according to frequent custom, thrown into a 
}iea{>, but separated with the nicest order, and purified with the 
utmost care. Jn addition to tlic matter accumulated from pre- 
ceding scholars. Professor Sandfotxi has added much that is 
]»eculiarly his own, and exceedingly useful to the metrical stu- 
dent. For e\actn<^ss of statement wo would refer to the rules 
lor the lengthenuig of short syllables by caesura in Homeric 
vt^ise, p. For extensive researcli we may enumerate the 

account gi\on in tha note p. '280, of the usage of the tragic 
wiilers in respect to the tribrach in the fifth place; the statement 
in the note p. 28C, respecting the concurrence of trisyllabic 
leet ; the list of epic forms used by Sophocles, p. Q8() ; the ca- 
lalv^guc of passages in which occurs the aphaTesis of s in note 
P* -00- Most useful also and complete are the examples of 
crasi‘j and sjnizesis given in p. 30^ — 308. On the subject of 
liie ef>ic forms in tragedy. Professor Sandford’s remark at p. 
‘2Bf>, /Jiai Monk, Vcickenaer^ and other comment afors, have 
nothino^ more fnll or salisjactor^ than the observation of Por^ 
son, Vraj. ad licnib., leads us to remind him of a useful note 
of Lobtrk ad Soph. Aj. 427- and another on 18(5. — We 
cannot agree with lh(3 Professor in his conjecture, p. 309 
(n(>te), on the reason of tiic hiatus in QCd. R. 959. 

Eo larO' sxeTvov ^sfjrfXorot, 

Pci haps from the frequent juxtaposition of the two w ords eu 
and they might occasionally in respect to metre he treated 
as a com]»ound. This iilca receives additional probability from 
the cni'umstance of llie adverb (ru^wg being muted to eu T<r0» in 
this jrassage. See Scha'fei ’s note ad loc. It is on the same 
ptinciple that we would account for some singular instances of 
hiatus in the fragments of the later comic writers, — The observa- 
tion, p. 311, that all the editions retain TraAaiov in Furip., Elect. 
500, is not precisely correct. Mr. Robinson in his edition 
(Cambridge, 1822,) has given woXiov with the following note: 
UoXih cst cmendatto JScafigeri^ cum in vulgatis esset vakonov, 
Scaiigeri voXtov aulem probat Musgraviusy cui assentiuntur 
Porsonus et Marklandus. Pierson ad Mcer. p, 353, prafert 
•ttoKiou, Professor Sandford has cited Elmsley’s note on the 
remarkable prosody in Eur. Ileracl. 995. It might, perliaps, 
have been w^ortli while to give the extension of it from the ad- 
denda; Archilochus apud StohcBum^ CXI, p, 580. *EvixXtoy, 
xa.( <r<piv Qa\dorirv}g xufjkocTu. Simonides Arnorginus 

apud cundem, LXXJl, p. 435. 8* <Wo^ d^pv} ;^aiT^e(r(r’ 

lye/vaTo. We are inclined to think that the licence used by 
these writers was not so entirely unknown to Homer, as Pro- 
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fessor Sandforti, with strong reason we admit, supposes. See 
p, ^i67. For fiUlioiigh wt look with great suspicion on the in- 
stances of a shoileiitd vowel or diplnhong before a short syllable 
in the same woid; such as Od. xx. '//O. 

EfLvxUv otJBg /S/iji', aAX* uvreue apou^yj^' 

there aie other passages which we wvuild not hastily give up, 
II. Z. lOy. may be easily altered, but not'sS^OTf. xxii. 

MvQgv STTiTfs^juxt' eTfeiYj woXv sicri. 

The tables of words n«aking ttic doublfm vowels long, given at 
p. f. Sec. consritule a peculiar excellence c«f the work, heijig 
both more copious and more accurate than any in use. I'he 
notes and references iiUerspcr.std a»ul attached at the foot of the 
pages are calculated to satisfy all doubts. We, however, dissent 
from the account adopted at p. 3:)4 fiom Mahby of the quan- 
tity of according to its different lueaningH. I'lie iiolice of 
^aea in the sense of days is, we suppose, inadvertently omitted; 
but there is indeed no necessity for marking ilie>e differ ences at 
all : ^aof has the ct short by nature both in the siiigular and the 
plural, in whatever sense it may he used, rise exanrples of a 
different quantity may all bo explained by tlic rule given, p. litiO, 
for words of three short syllables. L'nder OTru^Qivlg are some use- 
ful observations lire quantity oi adjeciives of lime in tvo:. It 
appears to us that the rules given by all prosodians on lhi«, sub- 
ject should be clem cd of several needless exctplions. in the 
passage of Callimachus, cited as having juie(7aLi./3civoj vvilh the 
penult long, there can surely be little doubt that the poet wrote 
p-so ajxrp/a. We have not the Uishop of Chester’s ciiition at 
hand lor reference ; hut if wt* recollect right, he ha" adopted 
this reading." Again the passages of the Antludogia, winch are 
sometimes cited to prove that oc^pivlg r? occasionally used with 
a short pcrndl, are, we doubt not, c<»nnpt ; the true reading in 
all being ogQpm:. See Museum Crilicunr, vol. ii. p. dio, 'i'his, 
however, is a cortjeclure (o which Dr. Mallbv himself led the 
way in his note on p, 023. We may be allowed to 

lemark, that luentiun should have been made of such proper 
names as Mvatfmg^ ^iXlvog, &c,_Vc'Iiicb we constantly hear mis- 
pronounced. I’he word TeXXivii niight also have been noticed 
with advantage, as being a term still retained in concliology. 
Mus. Cut. ii, p. 315. 

We must now' take leave of Professor Sandford, with our best 
thanks for the services which be has rendered the cause of Hel- 
lenic literature in this volume. Many genuine scholars are too 
much inclined to sit inactive on the heights of learning, and in 
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the satisfactory consciousness of their own acquirements yca^opav 
TTjv Tuov oiWwv xeCi ra eKelvwv ETrtTYjdEVfAaTot, cjo§ ouSev vytss 

It may be, according to the Lucretian idea, a good!]^ 
sight to see ; but it must be so only to him, who hath no friend^ 
no brother there : and as we feel some interest in the literary 
advancement of our Philhellenic youth, we are happy to find 
that so accom|>lishcd a scholar disdains not the province of 
iustructing. 


ORIGINATION OF THE GREEK 
CASES, &c. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

A Corresjiondent (No. XXXII. p- reminds your readers, 
that Mr, Tate, several years ago, promised to give the learned 
world his hypothesis of the origin of the Greek cases, and that 
aj)j)<irently he has no\er ledeemcd that engagement. 

Mr. Tate herewith incloses for insertion in your pages, if you 
think good, part of an article which appeared in* the British Critic 
for April, IS‘ 26 ’ ; and which, by the Editor's kind permission, he is 
at liberty to reprint in any way that he jdeases. 

This extract will probably convince your Correspondent that 
Mr. Tate had not quite forgotten that promise of his ; while the 
delay to puhlisli his original Essay has enabled him ultimately to 
exhibit, in a briefer but more satisfactory form, his ideas on that 
interesting subject 

^19th Feh. R. S. Y. 


The first race of Persians and Indians, to whom we may add the Romans and 
Greeks, the Goths and the old Egyptians or Ethiops, onginally spoke the same 
languaije. • 

The Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians or second Persian race, the people who 
spoke Syriac, and a numerous tn()e of Abyssinians, used one primitive dialect 
wholly distinct from it,— Sin Wiluam .Jones, 171)g. 


After thus placing Mr. Homer's Greek Grammar f My in the 
sight of our readers, we hasten to indulge a speculation of our own. 
To advance the landmarks of science in that language, and not 
merely to cultivate what is already inclosed, may be forgiven as 
ail object of just ambition, if it should fail in the attempt to be 
realised. Every thing, then, which learning and research might 

VOL. XXXVll. Cl.JL NO. LXXIIJ. G 
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effect within the limits of the Greek tongue itself, we verily 
believe, is nearly, if not altogether, exhausted. A vast field, how- 
ever, yet remains for the exploring eye in a more ancient language ; 
which demonstrably is mother, or very like it, both to the Latin 
and Greek. 

The great resemblance of Sanscrit words to those of Greek and 
Latin, Mr. Halhed was the first to detect : and though he made 
his discovery known to oriental scholars, so long ago as the year 
177s, it does not appear that he ever pursued the kivestigation of 
that similitude himself, or inspired any kii/dred mind with zeal in 
the cause. , 

Even Sir William Jones, who corroborated, in 17Sf), Mr. Hal- 
hed*s judgment on the beauties of the Sanscrit, and on its wonder- 
ful coincidences with the Greek and Latin, never seems to have 
practically traced the Asiatic tongue in a line with the European, 
or to have thrown the light of his fine intellect on the birth and 
parentage of the latter. 

The first opening of this interesting task in detail, was reserved 
for the acute and ingenious writer (Edinburgh Review, No. xxvi. 
for January, I 80 f),) of an article on fi'iikinn's Grammar oj the 
Sanskrita Language, He professed to run the p.irallel only with 
the Latin, having but a slender knowlege of the Greek ; and his 
demonstration of the identity of numerous words in the lan- 
guages, as w^ell ^s of their structure also, has bbeii considered per- 
fectly successful. Singularly enough that writer, without being 
aware of it, was quite lucky in beginning with the Latin ; which, 
being either the child or the sister of £olic Greek, in the very 
same degree more faithfully preserves the flexions of the Sanscrit. 
The deviations of the Ionic and Attic from the iEolic forms, of 
course present a very curious subject for disquisition. 

One or two specimens may suflice, at present, to show the 
nature of tfiis remark. Every scholar knows, that in the small 
remains of ^olic composition, verbs iti pt, so called, occur very 
strikingly. Now, the Sanscrit employs the very same elements 
(mi) in constituting the first person of its verb : its pronoun sepa- 
rately is ahamy while the Teutonic is ich, and the common Greek 
is ky&>. Hence ridqpi the £o!ic differs from riBita the common 
form; with the Sanscrit Pd mi, I reign, it evidently agrees. 
Again, the elements s and tha ^ark the second persons singular 
and plural in Sanscrit : the peculiar endings of oltrda from dibaoOa, 
&c. always called JEolic, and of the Latin, novis/i and nos/t, &c. 
exhibit the same identical pronoun. 

With all our obligations, however, to the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, we have to acknowlege a far deeper and more ex- 
tensive work on the very same argument. The title is full of 
*ironiise ; and the execution, as far as wc have seen of it, abun- 
dantly makes good the expectation held out* 
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In the Annals of Oriental Literature , (Part i. June, 1820,) the 
very first artide, (pp. 1 — 6'5.) is this : — 

Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Teutonic Languages, showing the original identity of their gram^ 
matical structure. By F. Bopp. 

This Analytical Comparison, justly so called, (but never con- 
tinued beyond the first number,) embraces the verbs and partici^ 
pies only. It is admirable as far as it goes ; but dwelling perhaps 
too long in detail, its pfi'ect is rather los^in the multitude of small 
particulars. The reader, new to such a subject, (and who is not?) 
rccpiires to be refreshc'l every now and then l)y slopping at short 
stages where he may be invited to recapitulate and review what is 
already done. 

Wc could have wished also, for reasons which will appear by 
and by, that the author had proceeded in the same acute manner 
to illustrate the similitude of the nouns and pronouns in Sanscrit 
and Greek. He deserves our best thanks, however, for the light 
which he has so f.*r thrown on the comparative anatomy of those 
tongues ; and we shall be most happy to profit, when we know 
where and how, by the continuance of his labors in a field of such 
curious and instructive discovery. 

For the jiresent, let us frankly and briefly confess wbat is one 
definite object at least of these suggested inquiries. We are de- 
votedly attached to the language and literature of Athens : our old 
friend Dr. Parr, the Nestor of (rreece, was hardly more so. And 
it struck us at an early period of life, that the whole rationale of 
Greek syntax hinged, and must of necessity hinge, on the analysis 
and siguitication, when discovered, of the severdl Greek cases. 

Here, we still think, lies the Gordian knot of Grammar. It has 
been distantly touched — it has been clumsily cut : has it ever yet 
been fairly untied and developed ? To speak plainly, then, W'e 
want to know the const ituent parts of a Greek case so called. 
Shall we look for “ inetapliysical aid,” and investigate in the geni- 
tive, dative, and accusative cases, ** the three chief circumstances 
of relation or connexion in human life, possession, interchange, 
and action That has been done with the most pleasjng inge- 
nuity (sixty years ago) by Professor Moor of Glasgow, in his /n- 
troductory Essay on the Greek Prepositions. 

If dissatisfied with abstract and logical bases for this grammati- 
cal structure, shall we venture to fix a “ local habitation” for the 
name ? May we not then suppose, that since of all relations the 
first and must striking arc those of sensible objects, the material 
world in this, as in other departments, lent its language to the 
moral? Or, to declare at once what we honestly believe, let our 
own hypothesis, under that modest name, he avowed without far- 
ther excuse or apology. 

The Greek nominative case, then, was the noun itself, not 
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in its ervde state, (accordiii" to the phrase of Sanscrit grammar,) 
but combined with Itie simple pronoun, he, she, or it. 

The GENITIVE case was the noun so formed, with a word 
besides, or part of a word, indicating the local term oj, or from : 
The DATIVE, ill like manner, with some indication of m, or at : 
And the accusative, with some hnal s^^llable signifying to. 
This scheme for the primitive formation of the cases, (drawn up 
in a brief essay five-and-tweiity years ago, and communicated to a 
few eminent scholars, but never printed,) if taken as ^ whole, and 
particularly iu the simple elcinenr» so distinctly stated, we believe 
to be entirely origirrai. That in parts, Muine approaches have been 
made to it, though much too loosely to touch the matter to the 
quick, must be candidly ackiiowlcged ; and may, indeed, be fairly 
urged, as preluding to its diseovery, and now favoring its truth, in 
the very same degree. VVe do not intend at picseiit to bring for- 
ward in detail the grammatical facts wliich support tliis hypothesis : 
but the nature of the argument will be seen in a lew specimens. 

in the parisyliabic declensions, then, yti and oIko$, compared 
with hov\o^ and hovXr}, sufficiently show the pronouns, he and 
she, in the nominative. Ovpat oOer, an old lorrii of the GE- 
NITIVE, with ovpavodi, (from ovpayotri^) for the DATIVE, may 
serve to illustrate those cases as part of llie sv'.lem. And as old 
forms of the accusative, let TreXiotbe, o'tKabe, ovfni« 

votre, be produced to complete the set. 

On attempting to carry this idea into the third or imparisyllabic 
declension, we liad to encounter an evident change in tiie pronoun 
concerned, and found the difhcultics increase accordingly. Yet 
in that declension, supposing, as we do, the local term ftr or i) 
to be the original ending always of the dative case, and knowing 
the forms e s and -cis- in Greek (with as in Sanscrit; t<» indicate plu- 
rality, we could not but discern a strong agreemeiil with our wishes, 
in the dative plural of kvmv for instance : — 

N. Kvy — €s, (logs : 

V. Kvp — eff — ly, ill dog5: 
prolonged into Kupcartnv, or shoriened into Kvat. 

Our main strength, however, lies, till the Sanscrit he fartlicr ex- 
amined, in the singular agreement betwixt the prepositions of the 
Gre»’k language and the cases which go along with them. Thus ; 
the pre|>ositions aird and ev, and €'{s,:ire the constant companions 
of the genitive, dative, and accusative, respectively. This, we say, 
is exactly as it ought to be fur our hypothesis; nothing could pos- 
sibly answer it better. 

Again, whenever a preposition is of a nature to go with three 
different cases, if the local relatiousj/rojw or of, in or at, and to, 
can be clearly seen, the cases also are seen wilh those very dis- 
tin^.tioDs. We have hecfi amused, indeed, to rcniatk how very 
nearly some ingenious men have caught at once the master-key 
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to the causes of Greek syntax from correctly translating the fol- 
lowing senlenec in the Anabasis of Xenophon ; — 

TttCra clTrer* ol he orpariwrat oi re avrov e*:eti'cw;, icai ol aWoi, 
ravra aKovtrarres, on ov Trapii BairiXea nopevetrOai, ivi^veaav' 
frapii he Eet'iov icai Tlaaiuttfos rrXeiovi t/ httT\i\ioi, Xaf^ovree rh 
oTrXa Kal rii aK€vo<j»6pat ItrrpaTO'trebtvaavro wapa KXca/[))^y. 

Of course the translation below (need we stop to prove that 
yrapit is the English word, side?) is intended to exemplify analyti- 
cally our theefry of the cases i 

Trapu Eeriov, Trapii KX«fi|t>x^, vapit Bao-cXeo, 

from-side-Xonias,. at* sidc-Clearchns, to-side-thc-King. 

Horinan, in his acute, profound, invaluable essay i>e ElUpsi et 
P konasmo, Berlin; 1SI3, Oxford,) by the light of that 

very preposition, strikes out the general meaning of the cases, but 
without breathing a hint of their material origin. — (pp. 135=164.) 

“flapa est fl/ni//, eaque signiheatio iiianet, si' e Trapa <rol, sive 
Trnpa rrt, sivo Trap'a cowdicatur: sed casuitni divcrsitas facit, ut n-apa 
(TOL habeatur id, quod est apitd te ; T,uph ae, quod accedat ad te; 
xapu aov, <|uod venial a te : id quod siniili inodo Galli dicunt, dt 
chez toU* 

Let us now hope that we have succeeded in showing, by speci- 
men, at least, the deep and essential connexion of the Greek 
cases, rightly analysed, with the principles of Greek syntax. We 
have rendered it probable, also, that certain terms of local mean- 
ing exist in llic cuiiibinatioii of elements whic^h form the Greek 
cases. Exactly to develope the constituent parts of the noun in 
all three declensions, if we must speak the truth honestly, is quite 
out of our power. Whether that task be itself possible, wc dare 
uot pronoiiiiee. But if the Greek language he immediately de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, which we believe on the auliiorities quoted 
ill an earlier part of this article, to the Sanscrit ^oine critical 
master of both languages must go — 

I pede fausto, Doctc sermoncs utriusque linguae !’^ 

and, from the comparative anatomy of the two, elicit the structure 
of the less perfect, whicii at present stands in much need of illus- 
tration. 

By way of postscript, and as an cncounigement to our hopes, 
vi'c copy from Wilkins’s Grammar, (pp. 36, 37,) the following ac- 
count of the eight cases in Sanscrit: — 

1. The nominative. 2- The acevsafive. 8. The vocative. 

The inipUmcntivi case, having the force of the sign bp or 

with. 

4. The proper dative case, with the sign to. 

5, ablative case, with the sign /row. 

(). The proper genitive or possessive case, with the sign of or 
belonging to. 
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7. The localiu case, with the sign in or on, 

Quis rcferet nobis victor, quid possit oriri. 

Quid neqiieat; fiiiita potestas denique quoiquc 
Quanam sit ratione atque altc terminus liserens ?” 

R, S. Y. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE PRIMITIVE 
GREEKS. 

1 H E Iliad and Odyssey, acquiring no little interest from their 
antiquity, and deriving a high poetical worth from the vigor of 
conception, and the simple propriety and force of expression 
which they invariably exhibit, are yet more valuable, as furnishiog 
a history of the transactions to which they have reference, and 
as affording plentiful, though scattered information, relative to 
the state of opinion ai;d practice in those early times. The 
fidelity of Homer, as an historical poet, we shall not here investi- 
gate at large; two remaiks will suffice. — First, it is undenia- 
ble that as far as regards the substance of historical facts, men- 
tioned as having occurred at or about the time of the Trojan 
war, these two great Homeric poems either discountenance or 
openly repudiate the fabulous accounts current in later periods. 
And secondly, it was necessary for the bard, in the primitive 
times of Greece, to relate the debates of Olympus, and specify 
the proceedings of the imaginary deities, toconfiirn his country- 
men in the ^^piuion that he was assisted by a particular goddess ; 
an opinion to which he w’as indebted for much of his honor and 
distinction, lliesetwo remarks combined, especially if displayed 
in all their various bearings, form an unanswerable argument in 
favor of the veracity of Homer, as respects the substance of 
the accounts he gives, of what were to him recent transactions. 
But this is not the only, or the most important deduction, from 
these considerations ; in conjunction with internal evidence of 
the most formidable nature, they invest likewise the information 
which Homer supplies on the antiquities of primitive Greece^ 
with an authority commanding and decisive. 

The theology of the primitive Greeks is a subject highly 
interesting in itself, and one, a thorough knowlege of which is 
necessary to a proper comprehension of the Iliad and Odyssey : 
their religious notions, affecting and communicating a peculiar 
character to almost every transaction. Their deities were a 
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race of superior immortal men. That they were possessed of 
bodies, must»be evident to every one who has perused a single 
book of either of the Homeric poems. Repeatedly is mention 
made of the faces, hands, arms, feet, &c. of the several imagined 
divinities ; and the connexion of these expressions forbids us to 
interpret them otherwise than liteially. Nay, we even find 
Minerva continually celebrated for the penetration of her eye, 
Juno for th^ fairness of her arms, whilst Jupiter is distinguished 
as possessing a majestic dignity of countenance. And as they 
had bodies, so they had bodily wants and requisitions ; sleep 
was thought necessary to recruit their wasted strength, and a 
constant siij)ply of provision was indispensable to their comfort- 
able existence: though, it is true, their corporal powers were 
greater than those of the human race, — their corporal functions 
were more ably discharged, and they were capable of enduring 
fatigue, and of sustaining the want of sleep and provisions, to a 
far greater extent than mankind. And even their superiority in 
these respects arose, as also did the immortality of their bodies, 
from the sustenance they partook of — ambrosia and nectar : if 
reduced to the food of mortals, their divinity was at an end ; and 
if destitute of nourishment for a long space of time, death en- 
sued. These positions are strongly supported; innumerable 
are the passages which may be adduced in cQnfirmation of them ; 
but we shall confine ourselves to two : 

ftee S’ af/,^poTOV alfiot Oeolo, 
oToj Trig re pest pLuxupeu’U^t Sso7criv, 

06 ydg (tItov edov<r\ o6 vtvovtr* aldoTra oTvov 
Touvsk amlp^ovis eIo-i, xa) aQolvotrot xa\eovroit, 

11. E, vss. S39 sqq. 

TXri fjt.h *'Apvi^, OTs /u-iv ^Slrog, xparegos t 
IJ otlhg *A\a)^os, S^trav xparepw Iv* Secrfico, 

AaXxeco S’ ev x6pap,w SeSeto rpKrxaiBsxa , 

Kul v6 xev Evd* ffTToXoiTO ’*ApT/ig, uTOg mXe(/,oio, x. r. A. 

11. E, vss. 385. sqq. 

As it regards the intellectual faculties of the supposed 
deities, they were also a superior race of human beings. £ndued 
with different tastes, possess&d of different degrees of ability, 
and of capacities formed for different pursuits, all were imper- 
fect in reference to the extent of their knowlege and compre- 
hension, though with respect to their particular branches of 
knowlege, each was thought to have attained the highest degree 
of proficiency. 

Their moral properties atid conduct have little of excellence. 
Tainted* with all the corruptions of the unregenerate human 
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hearty they constantly acted from the impulse of their passions. 
Desirous of honor, they were conceived to treat with the greatest 
severity those who dared to neglect or improperly perform the due 
ceremonial observances, and rewarded with riches and prosperity 
the man who was most zealous in their service. Their interest 
led them to revenge acts of flagrant injustice in men, whilst 
they indulged in their own breasts the most implacable anger 
towards a person, in consequence of a deed justifiable and pro- 
per, and committed adul^ries of the most base and disgraceful 
character. 

Jfwe view the gods as a communiti/f we find that all the 
others were governed by Jupiter as sovereign. He was superior 
to them all in personal strength and wisdom ; and from him did 
they receive their several departments of action, offices, and pri- 
vileges ; to him did they utter their complaints ; by him could 
they be punished ; and no project of importance appears to 
have been undertaken by any of them, without his concurrence 
or permission ; all things, in short, relating to the community, 
were at^ his disposal, and determined by his irrevocable nod ; 
and the exercise of his power was restiicled only by a fear of 
rebellion. In their intercourse with each other, the gods dis- 
played all the huitful pa&sions which reigned within them. 
Diversity of sentiment occasioned angry altercations: these 
were accompanied by invective and abuse ; and on some occa- 
sions mamiiil encounters were resorted to. Such were the 
beings to whom, in the primitive times of Greece, divine honors 
were paid; viewed in whatever light, the creatures of a de- 
praved heart and a darkened imagination. 

-All these deities wcie thought to interest themselves, each to 
a certain extend, in the concerns of mankind. I'he Homeric 
Greeks held the doctrine of divine providence in its utmost lati- 
tude, as respects the objects which it embraced. They not only 
believed in a general providence, which kepi the woild in being 
and directed the affairs of states, but likewise in a particular 
providence, w'hich superintended the concerns of every indivi- 
dual : nor did they, in reference to these, make a distinction in 
favor of important, momentous transactions, hut extended the 
providential care of the gods to circumstances which, compa- 
ratively speaking, ace trivial and insignificant. Every paragraph 
of Homer’s writings substantiates these observations. Thus far 
their ideas of divine providence accord with the declarations 
of the Christian Scriptures : widely different is the case, as 
regards the view they took of the design of the gods in their 
dispensations. Heathenish divinities, sensual and corrupt in 
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themsekes, could only be actuated by sensual motives, or im- 
pelled by disgraceful propensities. And thus, altlioiigh, gene- 
rally speaking, prosperity was considered the reward of piety, — 
the ceremonial piety of those times, — and adversity the punish- 
ment of impiety, or some daring violation of justice; there were 
distressful occuirences which were attributed to the capricious 
malevolence of a deity or deities. Moreover, so numerous were 
the gods, an^ so dilferently were they aifected towards indivi- 
duals, ll''\t the most constant and scrupulous observance of ap- 
pointed rites w'as fn^nflicient fo insure them success in their 
lawful enterprises, or freedom from trouble dnd suffering, if by 
any mischance they hud incurred the displeasure of one of the 
mi*<Mamed heavenly beings. '^J'he effect of these sentiments on 
the conduct of those who were guided by lliem towards others, 
was in some small degree salutary, as they deterred them from 
such improprieties of action, as, it was conceived, might draw 
down on tiiem divine vengeance ; but viewed as stimulants to 
action, and as encouiagemeiits to rectitude of practice, how la- 
mentably deficient, bow miserably poor do they appear ! By 
some, the doctrine of divine providence was converted into that 
of divine cumpalivw ; in some cases, it may seem, to serve poli- 
tical purposes. 'I’lius Agamemnon says, 

'AXKa aoi alylo^o; Kf>ovicr}$ Zeug aXys* e^iSbxsv, 

"Oc JX6 jo-ST* u'trpriXTOvg eptlug xst) vsUecc /SaXAei, 

Ka) lyMV "A^iKe6$ rs e'lvsxa xougrjc^ k. t. X. 

Jl. B, r>7o sqq. 
eyM 8* oux otlrtos elpuy 
*AKXu Zshs, xot) Molpa, xa\ r}zpo(polTi^ *Egivvus, 

07 TE fjiot Eiv otyopf, <ppc(r]v eftjSa^ov aypm arijv. • 

Jl. r. 86—88. 

We have good reason to conclude, however, that this was far 
from being generally the case. 

There must always subsist an intimate connexion bctw'eeii 
the opinions entertained of the attributes of the deity or deities, 
and the ideas of u future state of existence : so it is with the 
Christian scheme, and so with the creed of every heathen nation 
and every heathen philosopher. On this great subject, indeed, 
notions in every respect proper and becoming, can only be de- 
rived from an express revelation of the designs of Omnipotence, 
as even from premises the most correct our deductions must 
be vague and imperfect ; but independently of revelation, in 
proportion as our views of the attributes of deity approach to 
perfection, and as our reasonings on the matter are legitimate, 
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SO will our ideas of future being correspond to fact. Agreeably 
to these principles, we can expect but little of borrectness or 
propriety in the opinions of the primitive Greeks on this impor- 
tant particular. As their imagined gods were influenced, like 
corrupt man, by selflsli motives, in the distribution of blessings, 
and the infliction of punishment, the present existence was 
chosen by them for the display of their judgments ; inasmuch 
as here their conduct would be generally apparent, and as here 
only they could be honored with sacriflccs and oblations, the 
honor in which they delighted. And as, with very few exceptions, 
the good-will and the malevolence of the divinities did not ex- 
tend beyond the present life, so they entirely deserted disem- 
bodied spirits, and left them to a state of melancholy inacti- 
vity and negative infelicity, though not in one sense positive 
WTetchedness. The soul was conceived to be enveloped, after 
death, with a peculiar atmospheric body, similar in appearance 
to the body of the person whilst living, but imperceptible to the 
touch ; on which account it is properly termed a shade. The 
soul was in this state susceptible of all the emotions of which it 
was the subject on earth ; but as it was in itself depraved, and 
as there very rarely occurred anything to excite pleasurable feel- 
ings, its almost universal condition was a kind of melancholy 
dejectedness. c confirm this statement, we have only to 
refer the reader to the eleventh book of the Odyssey: one re- 
markable passage, commencing with part of the address of 
Ulysses to Achilles, we may be allowed to extract; 

(TeTo l\ 

avijg TrgoTrdpoids fAaxdpTspog, out* up’ 07ri(r(r60* 

Ilph 'jxev yug <rs Ivanov iTiojxsv, itra ()so7(nv, 

Apyiioi, vvv aurs /leya x^areeij vsxyscro-iv, 

*KvQdo’ ewv TM Quvevv uku^I^su, 

6 Ss pJ uutIx* ufMEi/SofAEVog vpo<r£enrs‘ 

|u.o* Buvutov ys napaCZu, ’OSyffceo* 

UoyXoijxijv X* eirufovpog edv 6r/T5ue/xev uWcp 
*Avbgt TTup* ux\r/pcp, dp u-ij ^loTog eTjj, 

vditriv vexvscrari xaTu^6ipUvot(riv uvaa-ireiv. 

For a few highly-favored individuals, related generally to 
some of the most powerful deities by birth or marriage, a fertile 
and enchanting spot, near the ends of the earth, (for this earth was 
conceived by the primitive Greeks to be a circular superficies,) 
was supposed to exist, it was termed ‘‘the Elysian plain;” to 
it, it was imagined, such as were privileged to be partakers of 
the delights it aflbrded, were translated without dying. Others 
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were even exalted to divine honors and enjoyments. See Od. 

5C)I sqq. sqq. 

How poor must have been the effect of these notions in en- 
couraging to the practice of virtue, or deterring from the per- 
petration of crime I how little of support could be derived from 
them by the most virtuous, in the article of leaving every thing 
that had animated or charmed ! 

Taking general view of the tlieological system of early 
Greece as we find it delineated in the Homeric writings, the 
only conclusion to which wc can come, is, that as a theory it is 
despicable ; as affecting practice, though some few' particulars 
were calculated to produce in this respect beneficial effects. 
It had much that was negatively bad, much positively injurious. 
We certainly do consider that Dr, Gillies, however excellent 
are many of his observations on the antiquities of the primitive 
Creeks, takes a very partial survey of his subject, when he 
mentions, (History of Greece, chap. 2.) the amiable simpli- 
city their religious system;” and says, “it would require 
a vulutiie completely to illustrate the salutary effects of this 
ancient and venerable superstition, which was distinguished 
above most other false religions by the uncommon merit of 
doing much good, without seemingly occasioning any consider- 
able harm to society.” . ’ 

Though we look to tradition as the source whence the* early 
Greeks derived their sacrificial system, and the rudiments of 
their theology; yet we regard observation and their various 
civil and domestic institutions, as giving to it the character it 
possesses in the works of Homer, The bards appear to have 
had a principal share in the undertaking ; their interest and 
desire of glory prompting them to a spirited exertion of the 
capabilities and influence they enjoyed. To specify, where we 
have no data to guide, cannot, in an article of this kind, and 
one written chiefly for the student, be attended with beneficial 
results : on a subject so complicated and obscure as the pre- 
sent, it may be better to trace an outline w'ith probability, than 
to enter into a minute conjectural detail. 


S. 0. 
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A CRITICAL DISSERTATION 

On Romans, viii. 28 — 31., shoxviug that the Pas- 
sage is altogether incapable of its usual accepta- 
tion ; and comprising a Philological Investigation 
of the Scripture Termsy commonlii rendered^ The 
Calledy P redestination y Forek?ioudtge, (§*c. 

T HK verses which arc the subject of the following dissertation, 
are as follows in tbs' Gieek original: 

Va. OTSa/jisv (.=, OTt tc7j 0LyuTt(i(yi tov tJcvtu cvvepysl elg 
ctya.Sov, TOi, xara oucriv. 

‘29. *'Oti oS: TTpogyvw, xaj Tpouipto’- (rvfLpLog^^cv: rije elxovos toO 
vtou aiJTOy, elc to uvui oiutdv 'ito'jototoxov ev tiohKoic 

30. O’j, 8= vgocLfio's, tcutqvc xet) sxot}^<^(rs’ xa) ovy £xaA»(rf, roy- 
Toyj xa) E^ixctloDorsv' oyc 8s slixatuiirs^ to6tov^ xcii ilo^aas. 

31, Ti O’jy epovfjLsv 7rpo$ Tuvrot ; El 6 BeI$ utts^ ^|xa)v, tic 

TitAWV ; 

Our authorised version tianslatcs; 

C8. And we know' that ail things work logolher for good to 
them that love God, to iht m who art the culled accoidiug to 
his purpose ; 

2<) *' For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinale to 
he conformed to the image of his Son, that lie might be the 
first-born among many brethren. 

SO. Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called ; and whom he called, tliein he also justified ; and wliom 
he justifud, ihcm he also glorified. 

31. “ What shall we then say to these things: If God he 
for us, who can be against us?” 

nicse verses, it should seem, in connexion with Ephesians, 
i. 4 — ()'• iii. 11, more paiticiilaih suggested the .senlimeiits 
and phraseology of the stwenteenlli aiticie of the Chinch of 
England: Predesliiiaticii to life is the eveihi'‘ting purpose 

of God, whereby (before the foundations of the world were 
laid) he hath constantly deerted by his counsel, secret to 
us, to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankinri, and to bring them by Christ 
to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor. Wherefore 
they which be endued with so excellent a benefit of God, be 
called according to God's purpose by his Spirit working in due 
season : they through grace obey the calling : they be jus- 
tified freely : they be made sous of God by adoption : they be 
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made like the image of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ : 
they walk religiously in good works, and at length, by God's 
mercy, they attain to everlasting felicity," &c. 

And it may be considered, that the passage which it is here 
proposed to investigate, is the most weighty and important of 
all that have been adduced in support of the Cal vinian doctrine of 
Predestination; inasmuch as it appears expressly to acknowlege 
that doctrine, and to invest it with the authority of a plain scrip- 
tural adirinatfon. Accoidingly it nm^t be held of the highest 
importance to ascertain its true*meauing ; and every peculiarity 
in Its verbal construction is deset ving oi the nfost impartial con- 
sideration. 

I'he iirst particular we shall notice, and wliich cannot fail, 
we conceive, to arrest the atlentiun of every careful reader, is, 
that in the 28th verse, St. Paul uses the present tense, otyoLTcmtn 
“•to them that love o-'jvepygT work together ouaiv 

are llie called that in the 20th and :;0lh, he changes to the 
aorist, Tpo-yvw “did foreknow;" “ did predestinate;” 

ixaAgcre ‘‘called;'” «ix«»We “justihed;” l&ojatrs “glorified;** 
and that in the J Ist and 02iid, Ins obs(*rvaiions again refer to 
the present time, Is'ow the aorist has reference solely to dis- 
tinct past occnrrtfucs, never to nuy general present procedure. 
It fcj|Jov\s, that the 20th and 30th verses hav^ not, cannot have 
respect to what was when the Apostle wiotc, and is now,* the 
procedure of the Almighty in reference to the salvation cf man- 
kind. J^^'um this conclubion, iiiideniable both as it regards the 
truth of the p.emises and the propriety of the inference, we 
advance to one of a more general nature. As St. Paul in the 
28th verse, ad\aiices an assertion relative to the present time, 
digi esses in the two folio w'ing to past occurrences ’ introducing 
wiiat he says liy oVi ; and in the 31st draw s a conclusion in refe- 
reiicc to the present, and a conclusion very similar m its ijiiport 
to the assertion contained in the 28th, it must be, that in the 
29th and 30th verses he alludes to such past events as would 
illustrate or confirm the declaration advanced in the verse 
preceding, and would w'arraiit the conclusion contained in the 
following one. It surely caiiriat be maintained, that those two 
verses are designed to illustrate and explain the last part of the 
preceding verse, roig x«Ta wgoQscny xAtjtoij ourtv, this being in- 
consistent with the difference of tense. What then is the decla- 
ration ? roig uyonru}(rt tov Oeov wavra. avvspyei eig ayoc$ov, rolg xara 
vp6QE(riv xXrjToig oucriv. And the conclusion is, Et 6 &eog vnsp 
ifjLMV, rig xa6* ; which the subsequent verse proves to have 
respect to the dispensations of Divine Providence ; ^'Otrye tov 
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iStoo Ttou ovx e^efo’ocTO, aW* vvep iif/uov vuvrm fragsBooKev aMv* ifwg 
ov^i xai <ri»w avTw t« Travrat iifuv ^apltrerat ; “ tie that spared 
not his own Son^ but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also with him be favorable to us in all things?” not as in 
the common translation, *Miow shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things ?” Consequently, the providential care of God 
over those who love him, must be illustrated in the two verses 
spoken of, or the reasoning of St. Paul must be chargeable 
with the grossest inaccuracy. On these generaf deductions it 
is, that the explanation we are' about to give of the passage is 
grounded. 

In examining the passage more minutely, the first thing that 
requires consideration is the clause, rolg xura 
oucriv, rendered in our version, “ to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose the word his ” being in italics, to 
denote that it was inserted by the translator to supply an ellipsis 
in the original, inconsistent with the English idiom. The verbal 
adjective xXijtoj is formed from the verb xaXea>, usually “ to 
call to any one, or to any thing aUo “ to style,” ‘‘ name,” &c. 
To produce instances of these acceptations from the JNew Testa- 
ment is altogether unnecessary, as nearly every chapter furnishes 
us with examples of both. This verb admits likewise of the 
meaning ** to consider,” esteem,” acknowdege a mean- 
ing more rarely assigned to it, it is true, but still supported by 
authorities, and which can by a simple modification be traced 
to the radical signification, the verb almost literally correspond- 
ing to the English “ call.” So Matthew, v. ly, lav ouv 
Xuerp ftiav rwy evroXutv tovtoov twv eXap^iVrcov, xal ovtco 

Tovs avSpM7rov$, t\a^i<rT 0 $ xXijd^o'eTat, (shall be considered, or 
esteemed,) Iv rfj jSaa-iXe/a twv ovpuvwv* oc ^ «y xa) SiSafj?, 

ovTOg ftsyoeg xXijSija-eTai Iv xp twv oupavwv. So like- 

wise Romans ix. £6; iJohniii. 1. JVlost interpreters 
andj critics refer the verbal adjective xX>jtoj, and the sub- 
stantive term xXr^To), or oi xXijroi, to the first of the above 
meanings of the verb, ttunslaliug them, called” or invited,” 
the called” or ** invited.” From an examination, however, 
of the passages in which the expressions occur, we have been 
led to consider them as receiving the third acceptation of xaXew, 
considered,” 5‘ esteemed,” “ acknowleged,” ** the consi- 
dered,” &c. In many cases they are to be translated, pro- 
fessed,” the professed,” to render the phraseology more 
agreeable to the idiom of the English language. In Romans 
i. 1., as also J Corinthians u 1., St. Paul styles himself, xXi}- 
TOff ^iroVroXof, which is rendered in our authorised version. 
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** called to he an apostle.” Highly as we respect the 

common trairslatiun, as being incomparable for its general 
accuracy^ we do maintain that in this case the Greek words are 
not susceptible of the meaning assigned them, and sticnuously 
contend for the superior propriety of ** an acknowleged 

apostle.” The idea of constitute,” or make,” is scarcely 
reconcilable with the primary notion conveyed by the verb. It 
is well observed by Dr. Adam Clarke, in reference to the verse 
in Komars ; As it is likely that no Apostle had been employed 
in founding the Chitti ii of Rom*e, there was need of much au- 
thority to settle the matters that were there in dispute.” No 
other canonical epistles, besides that to the Romans, and the 
first to the Corinthians, are introduced by the expression in 
reference to the writer, affotrroXoj. — In 1 Corinthians i. 

2. St. Paul addresses himself, rf, exK^i.yja'Ia rou 6so0, outrij 

h Koplvdeo, rjyiHorfX^svQis Iv Xpt(rr^ '/ijo-oO, xXijroi; dyloi$ x. t. X. 
Now» it 18 evident from the contents of the epistle, that the 
church at Corinth was not entirely composed of true Christians; 
tliat there were some among the professors, who in experience 
and practice were devoid of the essentials of true Christianity. 
Every individual nioinbcr, however, had avowed his belief in the 
truth of the Christian system, either renouncing at the same 
time the deities and observances of Heathenism, or receiving 
Christ as the object of the Jewish dispensation ; and in virtue 
of this avowal, had acquired anew character, which would amply 
justify St. Paul in styling the body of professors collectively 
the church of God,” sanctified (or “set apart”) in Christ 
Jesus.” Under these circumstances, what designation could be 
more appropriate, than “ esteemed or considered saints,” or 
rather, agreeably to the idiom of the English language, ** pro- 
fessed saints.” These remarks are equally applicable to 
Rom. i. 7. If we turn to Matt. xx. 1(). xxii. 14. -where 
the word xXi]ro» occurs substantively, we find our sentiments 
in this particular most strongly corroborated. iJoXXoi yap 
eIcti xXijto), ox/yoi Ss cxXsxToi, cannot mean any thing else 
than, many are the professed, but few the accepted.” The 
word under consideration chn aptly bear the meaning w*e 
have assigned to it, in Rom. i. 6. and 1 Cor. i. 24. In this 
last, be it observed, St. Paul is speaking of what Christ was 
regarded, not experienced to be. The last passage to be re- 
ferred to, is, Jude 1. *Io6ha$, ’/ijirow Xgia-rou MXos, de 

^laxwfiov, To7f Iv Ssm IJurp] riyiaa-fLhoig, xa\ ’/ijcroD Xgiarm 
Ti}pi}jX8voif xXijroi; : which our version renders, J ude, the servant 
of Jesus Christ, and brother of James, to them that are sanctified 
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by God the Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and called/' 
How much more proper the translation, steadfast professors 
of Jesus Christ!” From these observations, which comprise 
nearly the whole of the passages of the New Testament, in 
which the expressions under review occur, the intelligent classi- 
cal reader will be able to decide on their meaning. We pre- 
sume that the weight of argument preponderates on the side of 
the interpretation we advocate, " esteemed,” or ^‘the esteemed,” 

considered,” ** acknowleged,” or “ professed.” The word 
•jrP0$e<rts is derived from TTporl^Yiful, 1 set before in the mid- 
dle, 1 set before nayself,” design,” “ resolve and accord- 
ingly wpoflco-if is design,” or determination in short, “ a 
purpose.” So Acts xi. 23. irctpeycaKsi vavTctc, TTpodstret 
TVS fcetpSiag 7rpo<rfisv£iv t£ Kugtcp, ^^he exhorted them all, that with 
purpose (or “ determination”) of heart they would cleave unto 
the Lord;” Acts xxvi, 13, ‘IVoxveucravTOf 8s Norou, do^otvrs^TVS 
^poSeo’sevs xexoaTfjxsvai, x. t. X. And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing that they had obtained their purpose,” (or de- 
sign”) &c. See also, Rom. ix. 11. Fph. i. 11. iii. !!• 2 Tim. 
i. 9* The terms having been explained, it remains to fix 
the meaning of the clause, Tot$ xar^ •jrpo^etnv xkr,Tol$ ovtrtv. In 
order to this, we observe, that xara irpoSstriv cannot with any 
consistency be understood of any purpose of God, Had the 
apostle said, to7j otya^wtn tov Beh •xuvrai truvepysl sij uyuQov, roTf 
xoLTu TTpa^et^iv otvTov xXijroT; ovtriv, the common translation would 
have been obviously correct as far as respects the application of 
Trgo&etrty ; or bad he even employed the phraseology, xoiTtx rr^v 
wpodsTiv, although the absence of the pronoun would have been 
felt, still it wpuld have been evident that some grand pin pose of 
the Almighty was here intended. But the simple expression 
xaT« T-§6$s(riv being stationed between the article and substan- 
tive, the fact is ascertained beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that that expression qualifies the substantive which follows it, 
and that the real signification of the clause is, to those who 
are determined (or ** decided ”) in their profession.” To re- 
mo'^e the scruple of the philologist relative to the construction 
of xara in this rendering, we ne^d only refer to Heb. xi. 13. 
Kara vIcttiu aireSetvov ovTOt Travreg, x, t. X. ] Peter iii. 7. cryv- 

V0IX0UVT6J xofTu yvUsiv X. T. X. 

We now come to the word Tpoeyvm, *'did foreknow the 
meaning of which, as being of the highest importance to that of 
the whole passage, we shall endeavor to scrutinise with accu- 
racy. To ascertain the exact signification of the verb Trgoyivw- 
irxee), and the substantive formed from it, vpoyvootns, it is neces- 
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sary to have clear ideas respecting tlie preposition wpo, both 
in its siinpi^ state and in composition. To omit the ac- 
ceptation, in behalf wfio in its simple state has a three- 
fold meaning ; before^ in reference to local situation ; pre- 
vious to, ill reference to time ; and m the sight of, in re- 
feience to publicity; all comprehended in its correspondent 
in English, before. Now it is understood that a prepo- 
sition in composition, affixes to the term to which it is joined, 
more or less strikingly in different ^'ases, the idea which 
it conveys in its simple slate. This is the fact with lepo in 
cacli of its three significations. 

In some words, as in already mentioned, it 

inr’MJS “ before f in respect of locality; in others, alluding 
to time, it affixes to the simple term the adverb “ before- 
hand,'^ as ill ‘TrpofLotpTupOfji^ou, 1 Pet. i. 11. irgoheyto, 2 Cor. 
xiii. *2, &c. : whilst in other compounded words, it inti- 
mates publicitij, alllioiigh this last particular appears to 
have been in a great measure neglected, especially by the 
translaturs of the New Testament. To establish ourselves in 
the position we have now taken, and prove that in the Greek 
of the New 'J'estament, r^ph in composition is in some words 
to be translattd openly,’^ “ publicly,*' we appeal to the fol- 
lowing passages: 1 Cor. xi. ^2.\, ^EKot(Trog yap to ^sticvov 
TrpoHUTahaii^avsi Iv rep ^uyelv, xai og ph irsiva, og 5? usSusi : ren- 
dered by our translators, “ For iti eating, every one taketh 
before oiher Ids own supper; and one is hungry, and another 
is drunken." Here the word 7rpoxaTaAajuu/3avE* indubitably sig- 
iiifii s, “ taketh openly.’* 2 Cor. xii. 2J. xiii. 2. Myi tiolKiv eA- 
^oVra , , . xai •noK'Kohg raov Trpovjpt^atprrjxoTcoy, xu\ jxij /is- 

TavotjTavroJV err) tjj uxoL^OLpfrla xa» •jropveiot xai oarsKyeia, J sTTpafav. 
llgoslgvixot . . . Tolg ‘TrpoijjxaprrjxoVi xal roig Xoivolg ^ratriv, on eav 
e\dco elg to ^raAiv, ou (^e/(ro]w,ai. In the former of these passages, 
the common version reads, ** 1 shall bewail many who have 
sinned already, and have not repented,** Scc. ; and in the latter, 
“ to them which heretofore have sinned, and to all other, 
that, if i come again, 1 wilt not spare.*’ iiut nothing can be 
more evident than that •npooLpagfavoo here means, to sin openly/* 
Galat. vi. ] . Idv xal irpokYifO^ avQpayTTOg ev rivt wapetjr- 

TMfLun, X. T. A. “ If a man be overtaken (or “ taken openly") 
in a fault.” Eplics. i. 12. Elg to eTvai rifiag elg ^ttcuvov r^g 
auTou, Tovg wpoijA^rixoVa^ ev ry XparTca, This is translated 
in the authorised version, ** That we should be to the praise of 
his glory, who first trusted in Christ.*' Were it asked whom the 
apostle de.' “ we who first trusted in Christ,” no satis- 
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factory reply could be jriven; and this fact speaks loudly in 
favor of the inter[>retation \\c contend for, uho liave openly 
believed in Cliiist.” Jii the epistle of Jude, ver. 7, it is said 
of Sodom and Gomonha, S=7y|xa, an expression which 

is properly rendoitd in our translation, are set foith for ai. 
example.” It is fioni the no«lect of this usage, tliat the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word Tpo^iifjn has bten made to contra- 
dict its actual meaning^: signifit s “ to speak,” and being 

associated with Trpo, the compound is used in the sense “ to 
speak openly” or “publicly.” We have enlarged on this point, 
inasmuch as it is a point of the highest moment in reference to 
(he meaning of the woid iindei c onsidv*ration ; a point, the non- 
observance of which has occasioned many errors, and v\hich, 
if properly attended to, may lead to results of the utmost con- 
sequence to Biblical ciiticiftin. — It has been usual to lefer the 
preposition in the compound words Trpoyivco'DCM, TgoyvcjoaiCf to 
time, and accordingly to translate them, to know beforehand/’ 
or “ foreknow;” “ knowlcge beforehand,” or “ foreknow lege/* 
On the contrary, we do maintain that in these terms ^po has the 
third of the acceptations above noticed : that tlie former of 
them means, ** to know openly and that the latter is nearly 
equivalent to the English, “ connivance” or ** permission.” 
Again, the word ytvMO-xw not only expresses a know lege of any 
thing, but is likewise employed to point out an intimate con- 
nexion and friendship subsisting between two parties ; as in 
the gospel by St. John, x. 14, 1.3. wii. 3. I’hus likewise 
the word wpoyiycoo-xco soniflimcs means, “ to have publicly an 
intimate connexion with any one,” “openly to favor in a pecu- 
liar manner;” and thus, too, the noun expresses, “peculiar 
favor openly manifested.” I’hat the idea of publicity is sug- 
gested by the preposition in these terms, will be evident from 
the subjoined examination of all the passages of the New 'Fes- 
tament in which they occur. The first is, Acts ii, 2.3. Tqutqv 
rji oupt(rp,svr^ /SouAj xai Tre'^yvcc"?: rod OroD enloTov Aa)3ovTe^, 

Qoiv avoftctiv Trpotnrrf^ocvTig uvelksrsi rciidcied m the comrnou version, 
“ Ilirii, being delivered by the ^determinate counsel and fore- 
knowlege of God, yc ha\c taken, and by wicked hands have cru- 
cified and slain.” To say, that God knew of the death of Christ 
beforehand, after saying that he had definitely fixed it, is (w'e 
speak it with reverence) altogether superfluous. But to say, 
that God had definitely appointed the death of Christ, and that 
be permitted the Jews to seize him, is an assertion both forcible 
and appropriate. We next meet with Acts xxvi. 5. a passage 
directly in father of our sentiments: npoyivaicrxovrig [le umhv, lay 
^sKctitri u.»gTvgstv^ on xura rvjv axpijSsoTari^v a^lgstriv rije 
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on Romans, cb. viii. 

6§il(rxi!as 0agicroiifig» How ridiculous here would be the 
tianslatioii, Who foreknew me from llie begimiingj that after 
the strictest sect of our religion 1 lived a Pharisee!'’ What the 
apostle asserts, is, that his i^ltaiisaic principles and obstirvances 
were publicly known among the Jews ; and it cannot be 
questioned, that Tcpoyivuxrxx means in this verse to know 
openly/' 

Jn Pc mans, xi. 2. we have, Ouk ^ndo(rotT 0 6 Oeog tIv Xaov 
ainou, ov ’TTpoeyveo : in (»Mr version, God hath not cast away his 
people, which he toreknew.” The verb* evidently means, 
“ openly favored in a peculiar manner,” publicly owned as his 
peculiar people;” an expression well suited to the state of the 
Isiarlites under the l^eviticiil dispensation. We must next at- 
tend to I Pet. i. 1, C. I/erpoc, awoVroXo; Xpic-Tou, BxKsXToig 
^lOKrTTopag llivTOVy , . . Kotru Trpoyvaxriv 0£oD Pa- 
Iv uyiot(7iA.([' iivs’jiXfldTo^, etg vvuxot/V xa) puvTicrfJLOV alpiUTog 
'lYfcrou Xpio-Tou : thus translated in the piesent authorised version ; 

Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scalterecl 
ihrougiiout Pontiis, . . , Elect, accoiding to the foreknowlege 
of God tlie Eather, through sanctilicatioii of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” That 
the second verse is to be referred to the chai'acters mentioned 
in the fust, exXexToig 7rapE:riSijju,ioij, x. t. X. is undeniable ; but this 
fact is insuiiicieut to warrant us in connecting, as in the vulgar 
rendering, hxXsxToig simply, with xaru Trqoyvwcriv, x.r. X. And 
wc believe that the second verse should rather be interpreted, 
** according” to llw; peculiar favor of God the Father (openly 
manifested), by the purification of the Spirit, thrqugh the obe- 
» cr- and sprinkled blood of Jesus Christ,” The expression 
i'V'^'h'fj.hg aifxoiTOg we conceive to be equivalent to alpta pavrio*- 
•' lleb, xii, 24; in like manner as we have ol uproi r^g 
Matt. xii. 4. Mark ii. 20, and ^ wpoSeortg rwv aproov 
leb. ix. 2. '‘the show-bread.” But not to enlarge on the 
-cl meaning of the passage, it wall suffice for our purpose to 
ou -erve, that from the things with which it is associated, it is far 
more probable that the word ^poyvctfo-iv in this passage refers to 
the peculiar favor,” than to the “ foreknowlege” of God. The 
only remaining instance of either of the teims in question, is, 
] Pet. i. 19 , 20. ’A Wot Ttfilop uHfioiTh t^g otfivou otyuwiLOu xai acrwi- 
Aoy, Xqi(rTQv* nposyveo(r[/ienu pth Trpo xetra/So^rje xoarptov, foivs- 
pwQhTog Ss ETC Etr^uToov rwv ^povcov Bi* vfjixg. Instead of the fore- 
ordained” of the common translation, we should here render the 
term in dispute “ known openly,” or even simply " known 
the idea of publicity though existing, not being in this instance 
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Miificiciilly promiruMit tc» nuiluvnso the introduction ot tlie 
hbii “ openly/' 

After this rovievv of nil the passages of the New Testament, 
III which %qoy\v'ji(TKt» inul its kiiiclivd noun are to be found, we 
appeal with conlidence to the eniical reader, as to the compa- 
rative excellence of llie inteipretations we have advanced, and 
that one which has been usually adopted, being fully convinced 
that the result of an irnpaitial iiupiiiy cannot be diMrimentai to 
the cause we advocate. Agreerfblv to what has been said, we 
translate, in the passage which forms the subject of this disser- 
tation, "On fmc Trposyvo), “seeing whom he publicly favored in 
a peculiar inanner/* In snppoi: of tins transhitioii, we conid 
menlion the doctrine of divine piescience; and argue, that if 
It is true that iJod knows beforehand every thing and every 
person, there must be an impropriety in saying oSj itqozyvw : an 
expression which cannot, without violence to the original, be 
(]ua]ified in any respect to designate a peculiarity in the charac- 
ter of cettaiii individuals; but w‘e abstain from doclrinuls, as 
much as possible, in a work professedly philological. 

Our attention must now be turned to llie word wpoco^Krt’, 
translated “ did predestinate/* Besides this passage, TTpoogl^M 
occurs. Acts iv. 28. 1 Cor. ii. 7, Bph. i, o. 1 I. It is a verb, 
eornpoiindod of and opl^co, the preposition having the mean- 
ing oi' beforehand ; and the .simple veil), whicli is derived from 
opo^ “ a boundary,** signifying “ to delinc/* “ appoint,** We 
may therefore properly translate it, “ to pre-appoiiit,*' or “ ap- 
point beforchutid ;** a.s the term does not involve the notion of 
necessity, implied by the English “ predestinate/’ 

The next particular is, to ascertain what is meant by 
(ryja.jxog^OM5 Trj$ elaovog tou ulou atJroO, eig to elvoa otuTOv TtpstiTOTOaov 
h 7roh>ioig ahK^olg, The word eixcov occurs. Bom. i. 2:3. 1 Cor. 
w. 49* 2 Cor. lii. 18. Coloss. in. lO. Ileb. x. 1. Bev. xid. 14, 
lo ; in ail of which passages it manifestly sigiiilies *U.heJlguref 
or “ form.*’ The words (rvpLf^op^ovg rij; elxovog cannot then be 
understood liteially, as no one could lesemble the “ form** of 
Chiidt. To us it appears that St Paul alludes to the similarity 
of features observable in the several ciiilrireii of some parents, 
and applie.s the figurative expression he has used to some emi- 
nent characters under the .lewisli dispensation, and that termed 
tlie patriarehui, who were in some respects the types of our 
.Savjoui. We accordingly translate, “ seeing whom he publicly 
tavored ni a pLCulrai inuimer, and appointed beforehand coii- 
foimed (or the confonned**) to the figure of his Son, so that he 
might be, (n itivere, the fiist-boin among many brethren/* The 
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on Koinatis, ch. viii. 

|>lnasc appointed beforeliaiid corifornied/’ raiiiiut but sound 
harsh to the English oar; if is, httut-ver, a literal transla- 
tion of tiif originu!, and nuisi be used i:i older to cc'uvey the 
exact sij»nificatioii. Our auth<in<>od version has, For vvlioni he 
did foiekiiow, he also did prcdestuiatt' to he confoinud/' tt; 
answer to the CJi'f’t k,*^OTi oO: TTpos-yveo, xai 7:pna)pi(rs crvf/.fi'Jpt(iu;, 
This is in the luj^hest degree inconsistent: si not only tiverlooKs 
llie renia** kable difl ercnce between the* phrasrologv of ihis part 
of the ‘ifjth verse and tliat of ih^ .‘XHh, Oog fr^OMpias, 

Koi) exaAfo-t, x. t. A. but tlie iiilerprelatioii i,s ^uch as the Greek 
words cannot, without force, be made to receive. 

I'he ordy ohjeciioii t(» the leiidering we have given, must be 
drawn Iroui tin* lepetition, o-jg ds 9 rr>r,copKrj ; but the objection 
which this fact iiuy suggest, however sperious, has not the least 
validily. St. J^aul liaving digiessed in uitroducmg tlsc figure just 
explained, u verts to his arghuient luitfly ; and as he wished to 
show particular ly, in illustialiou and suppvivt of what he had ad- 
vanced in the iSds %( :sc, tha? tl;c ci:l!s tfuise who love 

him, by his providence, to und*-Tlaki: what I.J h:;f. designed them 
to j»erform, he say^, ** !Uil whom (or sim[dy “ whom”) he Iiad 
pi\‘-appoinled, them he also called not thinking it necessary 
for his purpo'ie to repeat ** wlioiii he publicly lavored, iu a pe- 
culiar manner, and apjiointed beforehand.” 'I'hat it is quite 
proper to refei €KaX?<rs to a call from Providence to sustain the 
character, which was sustained In the persons itferred to, is 
jdmndantiy evident from what has already been said regaiding 
that verb: xai cS^ 6x«As(re, toutouc xai i^ixaiWsv : “ and whom he 
called, lh‘On he aUo vindic ited.'” The verb Sixaioo) often means, 

to vindicate” or ^‘ justify/’ as in Luke xvi. !5. The apostle 
asserts here, that (iod vimheared llie chaKfciv.r of the persons 
to wli(»m he refei s, as it ri garded the capacity ni wlijch he 
called them to act. Witli respect to ouc e^tKatJoers, TCjToug xot) 
gb'ofacrs, it may be observed, that the verb js, in the New 

Testaineiil, iiuderstof'd in a twofold manner, signifying both 

to honor,’’ ** ascribe glory to,” and “ to make honorable.” 
We queblioii whether it has c’per respect to the reward, which 
will 111 a future slat*" be conferred on tiie righteous. I’he above 
words must be imdeislood, that thu>ci \v!)o>" characters God 
vindicated in the peculiar sphere in which he called them to 
move, he also made honorable in fl.-eir peculiar sphere of 
action. 

'^riius explained, the 29th and MOlls verses are couhistent with 
the context : St. Paul argues fioin past bistoricaJ occurrences 
universally credited among those to whom he was writing, iu 
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support of an assertion concerning the state of* things at the 
present ; from those appointments of Providence, llie design of 
which were obvious, to all the dealings of God ; and from the 
case of the most eminent servants of the Almighty in former 
dispensations^ to that of true believers in Jesus Christ. 


ON THE HOMERIC DIGAMMA. 

c 


Part II . — {^Continued from No, LA AT/.] 

12. Moreover, that the same word, at the same epoch, might 
be pronounced with or without the digarnma, according to the ex- 
igencies of metre, — as felirroy or eJwop, fipyov or epyoy , — we learn 
from the analogy of words, w hich, in like manner, retain or reject 
some other initial consonant. Thus, 

K iti iciaiv, l^v i as, Xc)(oa^e Kiuiv, 11. F. 447> ^nd in other 
places, but Alarros Iwv, 11. A. 138, <&c. : the latter forms 
(ia>v, loveay ioup, &c.) are found in about 200 places, the 
former Kwvira, k'l'ofjLev, kioire, Ac.) in about 50. 

A in Xeifiiar as. Ad X€</3eiv, II. Z. 266 , &c. but dd- 

Kpvop eifiei, II. T. 323, : in \ai\prip6s, ai'ipr,pus : as, ptiros 

Xaii/zi^pd T€ yovpa, 11. X. 204, &C, but iravopat' ai\j/rjpos 
Kopos Kpuepoio ydoioy Od. A. 103, Compare 11. T. 27b\ Ac. 

M in /ica, ta ; as, rui be piTfS Trepl vrjijs e\ov ttopov, 11. O. 4i(), 
&c. but T^s fxcp o/s <Tn)(os 11. H, 173, &c. as the ne- 
cessity of metre may demand. The form la is even oc- 
casioirally found employed merely to avoid the repetition 
of /f, as €P be ly (read t ly) rifxy ypty kukos,' 11. I. 319 » 
just as, without necessity, the (p, wdiich represents digaiiima 
. ill the word is often dropped, since this is always >] at 
the beginning of a verse. 

r in yaia, ala : as, etrropa^t^ero yaZa, 11. B. 9-5, &C, but 
tpvyi^oos ala, II. F. 243, &c. 

13. Since, then, kimp, KtopLev, Xeiftw, Xaiipypvs, piys, yaZa, yaitjs, 

yaZnr, &c., according to the exigoiicies of the metre, might also be 
pronounced as l^p, 'iopicp, alipypos, lys, nla, alys, alav, Ac, 

it need not seem c|xtraordinary that digammated words should, on 


’ Such is the reading of tlie old editions, of the Leipsic Ms., and of Eriiesti. 
Bentley, to remedy the hiatus, proposed ip B4 y* iy, or ip Si plffy : of which read-, 
ings the first is opposed to the laws of the Hniucric language, and the second to 
the laws of Homeric metre. It seems better to restore, with Payne Knight, the 
form ply, and thus deprive Thiersch of his example, than to insert the unnecessary 
conjunction, as proposed in the text. — D. K, S, 
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the same principle, sometimes tlirow away the digamma ; espe- 
cially since, in their case, the mutability of the letter, its suppres- 
sion after apostrophe, and its enlire extinction in later limes, 
come ill aid of such a supposition. Thus we may allow, in one 
series of examples, the collocations dXXa fara^, dXXa fdvatrrrap 
TaXaiviban PuvaKTos, Szc. ; and in another series, yap dyatcros^ jjlIv 
dvu^f Trep druftfre, dyuKTos, &c. ; in one place ^dppaica 

fetSws, and in* another, ciye eibeiijs ; in one place dvbpa Pei.a- 
crroi', and in another, Ovfioy ; and so feTros or cttos, Fepyov 

or tpyoy, &c. ^ 

14. That which has been here admitted* on the grounds of 

analogy and induction, namely, that the digamma may stand or 
fall, according to the exigencies of metre, is demonstrated — (not to 
mention again yerro, i. e. ftero or ffXro, which is found in some 
places, wliile f'/Xero appears in others) — in the word epiybovnos, 
i. e, IpifbovTToSf whicli hecoines Ipiboviros when the syllable rc- 
ipiires to lie shortened ; thus, tpiybovvoio, II. E. 672, &c. eptybov 
TTOv irotTts "llpijs, II. 11. 411, &'c. but dfcrucae ^pibov7ra>y, II. Y. 50- 
aidovtTijs 11. n 323, &c. It is demonstrated also in ^ 

“ as,** wdiicli is ^j/jf i. e. f/jf in 11. B. 144., since on that line (tetyt/Otj 
6* dyopi/, dti Kif/uara fjiaKpd Bakdanijs) the Scholiast remarks that 
VsCnodokus wrote 0;) kv/uara ; and thus too at II. H. 499 . — ^ 

Kwbeiay dyaa^tuy, | Triippabe re Tpweirtrt, cut ei;^o|{eros evos rfvba/ 
/cnodotiis gives a bt, ^// Kwveiar avaa\u)y, | vre^pubt ic, r. X. tiere 
Homeric usage forces us to abandon (pr/ for eeprj, and the rules of 
versificatioii force us to retain the consonant in 0^, unless, with 
Aristarchus, in spite of sense and connexion, we give up the 
verse altogether^ from an uncritical horror of the word <prj or 

15. Lastly, in furtherance of our proofs, we may cite also those 
forms, which, as we shall presently see, had the digamma in the 
middle of the word, and yet dropped it as the verse might re- 
(juire : thus, evKrfXos i. e. i'pKtjXos and tKijXos, avrdp i. c. ai'rap and 
/trap, ^Arpeibao i. e. WTpeibaPo and ^Arpetbeia, uXevaadai and aXco- 
aOai, <\cc.; as, in Latin, both amaverunt and amarunt (amaerunt), 
paraverunt and pararunt^ audiverant and audierant, were in use 
at the same time. 

VHI. 

Of the results of the foregoing Investigations with regard to the 
treatment of the Homeric text. 

1. We may, in the first place, admit as corrt'ct the list of di- 


> Doubtless from manuscripts. Tt may be observed, by tbc way, that Homeric 
criticism would gain nuicli in cleamess and certainty, if more attentiuii were paid 
to Zenudotus, and to Ids important and reaiiiikable readings of liio poet’s text, 
Ilian to the often partial and pedantic Aristarclius. 

* Payne Knight follows Aristarchus here, as in too many *of his rejections* 
J), K. 
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gammated words in Homer which He}^ne has given in an Eicur- 
sus on the Iliad, book T. (vol. vii. pp. 708 — 772.) leaving it to 
future research to ascertain whether one or two words may not 
yet be added to that catalogue ; and, this done, we may, 

a. in the treatment of the text, prefer those readings, which 
are conformable to the use of the digamma, since it is 
more probable that this letter might have been dropped by 
grammarians and transcribers ignorant of its claims, than 
that tile ))oet should, without metrical necessity, abandon it. 

b. If the digamnia cannot recover its right by critical aid 
without appealing to conjecture, then the place should be 
left undisturbed, since if is doubtful whether it has been 
corrupted by the alterations of graminariaiis, or rejects the 
digamiiia in obedience to the will of the pod. It is only in 
this way that, w'ithout giving up the doctrine of the di- 
gamnia, the Homeric text cun be preserved from perpetual 
and flagrant violations. 

2. Witli greater confidence may we, before digammated words, 
throw away the paragogic v, write uv instead of ovx, and dismiss 
those particles, which have been inserted instead of the diganima, 
evidently from ignorance, to fill up the verso. Tims, eeflee 
oivi^ot'TO for liOce fotviCovro, II. 11. AJ2. onirorav Itrujjtopov for 
tmrrdre Ftoofxopoyf II. O. 209. ytiera r ij(ha kui ro/jov for fiera Ft)" 
flea, 11. Z, 311, &c. &c. Here also it is left to future observation 
to determine how far, through these and similar sale alleratioiis, 
the passages apparently opposed to the diganima may be diminished 
in number, and the list of words, which in Homer’s u&age retained 
the digamina, be augmented. 

IX. 

c 

1. In order not to curtail or disconnect the history of the di- 
gamma, and at the same time for the sake of giving yet more sup- 
port to the doctrines already propuundeil, we shall add what is to 
be said as to this letter in the middle of words, — a subject be- 
longing rather to the dialect than lo the versification of Homer. 

2. In the Latin tongue w'c perceive it joined to consonants in 

combaro Feom con-uro ; sylva from vXij, or the old v\Ftj; cervus 
from Kcpaos, Mol. Ktpeos, old K€peFo$ (kerevus, kervus, cervus, 
** the horned animal ”) ; volvo from FeKiFto, Fi\Fw ; salvus from 
trdFos ; arva from dpoFuf, as vivo fioin /Siofw; curvus from yvpos, 
which must have been yvpFoi, In Greek we find, in Siiidas, ttp- 
l^itrrhp, i. e. hepFiaTrip, from helpm, and oXfiax^iov, i. e. a 

vessel in which the ovXai (of which the true form thus appears to 
have been 6\Fai) were deposited ; we find also imfibas, i. e. evi 
bairt, according to the Scholiast on Find. Pyth. iv. 249. and 
Hvt there quoted ; popfios from pvia in the Etym. Magn. Add 
itrFos, dpFopos. The sound is retained in yapfipos, petrripppirf. To 
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this class bel(\ngs also the well-known AFTTO, properly afro, in 
the Delian inscription. Now as ovXai^ yvposy have come from 
Fttxfos, oXFai, yvpFos, so similar long vowels an<l diphthongs appear 
to be of similar origin, as ouXafi6s,_6povoi from opuFto, rifa'i from 
rifoi, ri?pi). So upLiXos, TrihiXov, 7r^^o£, (jtvXov, \pu^b}, ’rryw. 

3. The digamnia stands also between vowels ; avarust uaros 
(uFuros) aros ; Achivi, 'A^aiFoi ; iEViim, alFuty ; avernus, aFopvos ; 
Argivi, ^ApypjFoi ; bos bovis, ftvFs f^oFoi . ; Davus, AuFos, according 
to IViscian; fiwi compare vivu*i ; fitoto, rivo ; vlavis, KXnU ; divus, 
bios', Xtlos {Xtfus); lai'o, Xovti) (Xofw) ; flavors, Alars, fiaFto ; 
novus, rcFos ; IIIFH, bibo ; rivus, poFos ; projbus, irpovs, Aiol. tepa- 
Fus. Add raFuiSf XaFds ^Villois. Proleg. Hoin. 11. p. iv.) ; huFiov 
Alvman (/cai x^lfia Trup re bnFtov Prhcian. p. 547*) ; EFAOlOl^i] 
in the Elean inscription, AIFI on the Olympic helmety and il- 
FETEri:!. i. e. 2iri:EEY2:i, in the Sigean inscrij>tion. 

4. To this hejui belong in Hesychius Atfterds, uerof, (rTepyaiot). 
— \\l3j}bdrn, arfbava, — *AKpo(^d(rOai, viraKOveiv, — *'E/3aaor, eanov, 
(!LvpaKouf7wO, thus taw, t f uw, t/3aw, compare what Oregor. Corinth, 
(juotes as Doric ro ea cca, ro caffoe evaaoy. — AujoeXus, baXus, (Ad- 
Kwvts). — 0a/j<i(C«r, Ouk'di*, thus dufaKor, Oa/iaede, Oaak'dy, dakdr . — 
From the Painphyhan dialect, in Eustath. ad Horn. Od. p. l6'54. 
^d/3os, (SafitXios, dpovput, or, since ov arises from the change of the 
digamrna, more properly opdfito , — To this head appertains also what 
Pnscian says p. 34/. and more fully at p. 710, that the ALoliaiis 
placed the digamnia hetween two vowels ; “ tliis is proved;” be 
says, ** by very ancient inscri])fions, written in tlie oldest charac- 
ters, which I have seen on many tripods.” He cites, p. 547, Ajy- 
po^dfwr, which, at p. 710, he calls Arj/iintpoFior, and, at p. 547, 
AoFokufuu', wliich, at p. 710, becomes Anoirdfwv. Ari/noiftuFwv, 
Aofouifwi^ are lighi; the other forms in -outv must have arisen, 
after the neglect of the digamrna, from the contraction of -dwr to 
“W»', and the insertion of o. 

From all this it seems already clear that, in the old language, 
the digamnia ajipearcd very commonly in worths between tl>e open 
vowels. 

5. It has alreadv been stat< d that, before a vowel, the digarnma 
often passed into u, in Greek into v. Priscian quotes from Latin 
the ?mnc marc nunc siluee of Horace, and the zonam soluit diu 
ligatam of Catullus. As aves <*ives auceps and augur, fanco fan- 
tor, and lavo lautus, so from dtw, i. e. dFiio, came avio, and with 
the insertion of d, ardio, audio, from ya«w, i. yof/w, came gavio 
(hence gavisus), and gaudeo, gaudium. The Etym. Mag. lias 
JEoHe ai/tos, r/ //d}s ; Hesychius has avtos, r/pipa ; Eustathius, p. 
548, has avpriicros for dpprjkros from &FpTiKTos infraclus ; and He- 
racleides has as JEo/ic davXds, baXos (Spartan bapeXos), so that it 
was SaPcXdy, haf^eXos, bavXos, baXos, Observe also tavxev, iax^v, 
(in Ciermnnjauckentjauebzen), 
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X, 

Of the digamma in the middle of words in Homer, 

1. The diganiina appears connected with a consonant, in lioincr, 
in fiififiXero, fieftp\<aK€y vafifiifiPXwKe, The verb was /zefAw, fieftXw, 
as, ill Hes^'chius, we find fiefiXetp' fjteXXeiv (or, as it should be 
written, peXeev). Thus ptfXopai, fiefiefiXero, fiififtXeTo, and so forth. 
So we ma}' explain abbi^p, abbrjKores, fbbeiireyy virobbeitTfirTes, as hav- 
ing been dbfiiPy abfriKores^ ebFeiarev^ vTobfeiirayres, compared with 
Jffos, aju/nopos, apptfiCTOs, from Itrfos* dpfoposy afprjKTOs, compared also 
with duellum, which ^was dvellum, dbelhimy and hence helium (per- 
haps connected with S-ueXXa), as HuilliuSt Duellius, were called 
likewise Billius, Bellius. "Abftfp is found also ns abrfp, without 
the diganima ; and thus it augments the list of words, which re- 
tain, or drop this letter according to the demands of metre. 

2. We may conclude, from preceding remark^, that the digam- 
tna appeared also between open vowels, in Homeric Greek. ’A/w, 
uiaatpy oii, kXtils, ’ApiViov, &c. since they are never found con- 
tracted into at(u, ols, icXps, 'Appor, were evidently pronounced 
afiti), aFictaw, oFls, kXjjFis, *Ap>/f>or, as acKutPy aepyo<:, A'c. were 
iiFiKtoPf dFepyos, &c. Thus likewise Oafaicos, OaFaaaetPy (Fanop, 
uFeOXopf dfet (atet), dfetSui, d/e/pw, aFttmos (not di'Cffnos), *AFtbijSf 
ItFtbtfXos, aXoFa, (dXoid), aFoXXi/s, aFvX^ (wX^), aFopy uFoprriPt aFoa 
(avos), aFaXtos (oi»d^^os), o/ri; (clvry), dFrpy (dvrpy) Herman ],alh- 
nien, yepaFos (yepaids) or ypaFds German grau, anciently grav, 
baFfip, bdFitf (ba/(o), b/fFtos, i/apos, KpaFaipu (icpaiUiPb/), from K1*A, 
KPAft, KPAFH, GerjWflW, kraf-t, Xafds (Xdas), XuFiy^, AaFtprrjs^ 
XeFofp (German Leu, anciently Lev, whence Lowe), hFas (oJs) gen. 
oFaros (ovaros), oFew, ttpcFiu (7ryct«t)), ^aferros ((}>aetp6s), 

XP^fos, together with "all substantives and verbs of the same kind 
having a vowel before the final vowel. In case of contraction the 
digamma disappears, thus "ArpelbaFo, ’Arpe/bao, 'Arpeibeta. 

3. The Homeric language is full of traces of the diganima 

changed into v. It appears in the termination evl, as ftaaiXeiis, 
*Obva<rev5, *Arp€vs, 'AxiXXevs, Tvbevs, words of w'liich the roots 
are seen more clearly in the Latin forms Uli/sses, Achilles^ and 
are perfectly revealed in the forms AXLE, tVTE, ATPE, on 
old Itaban w'orks of art. But Iikej3a<riXe7'*-, so must there have 
been PaixiXiiFos, fiairiXiFia (fiaaiXEVip), PaaiXyFts, (ripys paatXTjibos, 
II. Z. 193 .) pcttriXyFtos (yh'os flaffiXi/iov), Od. 11. 401. The digam- 
ma remained in tlid vocative /SaortXcv, not to leave^. the root open 
and ending in the feeble e, and in the dat. plur. fiaaiX^vai, com- 
bined with or, as in the nominative singular. 

4. In like maimer, the digamma remained in future and aorist 
tenses, supported by n-, though it disappeared where it stood un- 
supported between vowels; since c/zTri/cwffiy, II. T. 159 , &c. Oev- 

11. Y.6'23. Oevoeadai, II. A. 7 OO. cXovcropai, 11. X. 8?, icXav- 
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fre, Od. ft. TrXci/orctrOat, Od. M, 25. ft* E* 138. de- 

monstrate that their verbs, ^tut, irXaw, irpiat, xpaw, were once 0efw, 
kXdfw, TTviPii), j(ftdFw {German graheii) ; and, fiirtlier, the parts 
and derivatives of dXeelviay Kata, kXcw, fteto, xeiu, as dXEvaaOai, Kav- 
fia, KXvTost pvTos, xvTOi, point to dXiPta, KaPat, KXtPu), (properly to 
make a noise^ — so the German kleffcn, applied to dogs — as the 
German gaiieu, Eng. gape, may be compared with (X“"» 

Xa/vw), &c. , 

5. In some verbs, the digamma is either retained or dropped in 

the present, as hew or hevw, or is not at all thrown away, as fiatn- 
Xevw, icpevw. In some the cr is suppressed ipsftead of it, as x^^w 
(not ^d. B. 222, and so ft* ^4"^* 

Od. A. 214. x^*'®*'* 

6. In the aorist ot dXetiyw from dXiPw, the digamma not only 
suppresses o’, uXeva, uXevai, dXevaodat, &c. but it is also lost itself, 
as in dXeaerOai, 11. N. 43(). and so aXeaode, aXeutro, in other 
places, \^hich were undoubtedly uXiPaaOai, dXePairo. Exactly in 
the same manner we lind evKtiXoi and the coniiiion tKrjXos, evabev 
instead of ta^ci', aviaxos^ di/araXeos, and the strange form nvepv- 
aay,^ which may be explained uPipviray, viz, Pcpvrray with the in- 
tensive o prelixed. From all this, and the preceding remarks, it 
seems evident that the diphthongs av, ev, arose from the attenua- 
tion of dP and ip. 


XL 

History of the digamma in Homeric criticism, 

1. Bentley was the first who clearly recognised the traces of 
the digamma in the Homeric poems, and the necessity of attending 
to it in the treatmoill of the Homeric text. On the margin of Ste- 
phanus’s edition of Homer in Poet, yrincipp. Her. l>e marked the 
lections of several manuscripts, prefixed the digamma to the pro- 
per words, and endeavored to alter the adverse passages accord- 
ing to its demands, often improving on himself, as he proceeded, 
and amassing or examining a great variety of matter. From these 
notes he drew up a full and elaborate treatise, in which he goes 
through the digamftiated words in alphabetical order, and over- 
throws ail apparent objections to his doctrine. Theno/e« alluded 
to (called the codex Bentleianm) were sent to Hcyne, but not the 
treatise, and thus the dispersed observations, and somewhat crude 
views of the great critic have become known, ,but the larger work 
remains, still unpublished, in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where it was shown to me, in manuscript, together with 
the above-mentioned codex, in the year 1815.^ 


> See Heyne Obss. ad II. A. 459.— !>. K. S. , 

* The treatise here referred to, as I am informed by Professor Scholefield, hardly 
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2. After tlie labors of Dawts* aiul of Payne Knigli?^ on the sub- 
ject of the digainma, th's letter found in Heyiie^ an eminent pro- 
tector, who, after his fashion, gave many useful hints, but wavered 
in his observations, and brought the question to no decision. Both 
on this account, and bHaiise, following the example of his pre- 
decessors, he was too prone to change, or to throw suspicion on 
every passage that seemed to oppose the digarnma, and thus to 
mangle the works of Homer, he gave ample grounds fn»r contradic- 
tion, and even severe censHre.^ Soon after the outbreaking of this 
literary war Hermann^ look the field, dividing the truth from error 
with singular sagaefty, and endeavoring with great pains to de- 
stroy the arguineiits against the reception of the digamma into the 
Homeric poems, but, at the same time, to prescribe proper limits 
to its use in Homeric criticism. The neglect of the digamma, iii 
solitary instances, he admitted as a proof of the later origin of 
those passages, in which such instances occurred. 1’he doctrine 
immediately acquired fresh partisans in Oernmny, as, for examjih*, 
Buttmann in liib Greek (jmmmar, and Bocckh.® Recently a new' 
opponent to the digarnma has appeared in the person of SpilzncM*, 
who, however, without cornhatii." the other proofs of itN exist- 
ence, lests his hostility to the letter on this single circumslunce 
— that hiatus cannot be, by its aid, entirety removed from the 
poetry of Horner; exyelias/urcd, tamui usque rccurrit. 


CAISONS AND UEMAUKS 

In the Jlippolytiis and Alcestis of Professor Monk. 


1. KsxXyyjwai is ficquenlly used by the tragic [and oilier] 
writers in the sense oi'slft. Ilipp. 2, 

2. llpsa-^suco sometimes signifies 7rgori;jL(zai, *o honor or respect. 
So Cliocpli. 48f). Tovds TTgeerfisueso tu^ov. Ilipp. 5. 

answers to the description given by 1’iruTi.cli— and elaborate.” The do- 
cument consists of, 1. an alphabetical list of digamnmted worilb ; and, 2. notes on 
the tu-ht five books of the Iliad. Professor Scholeileld has, however, no doubt 
that, if pubiMied, these Bciitleiaa papi rs would br^ lonsidered of value, and gives 
some hopes of their publication. — D* Ji. S, 

‘ In the Wise. Cnticf. 

*ln his Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet ftknA his edition of the Homeric 
poems. 

* In his ed, of the Iliad, and, particularly, the three Excursus at II. T, 384. vol. 
vU. pp. 708 — 773. 

* See the review of his Homer in the Allg. Lit. 1803. p. 285. 

* In a review of Heyne** Homer in the Leips. Lit. 1803. July, 

See Boeckh o» the versification of Pindar, Berlin 1809; and, in his edition 
of Pindar, de metris Pindaricis^ cap. xrii. 
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3. Sfideaos ^Aftist^ovog roxo$ : this pleonasm, wherein 

prose \vc should have said, Btia-ieog xoil *Afiat^ovog vuig or Toxog, 
is not unconinion. See Dr. Blonifield’s note P. V. ]40. 
ilipp. JO. 

4. UaihvfjLot, as also Xo^evfj!,a, [LiatifjLot, and other woids of the 
same class, are used for persons. Moieover, the plural form 
TTotthvfjLoiru denotes only otte individual, sc. Hippolytus, as in 
Soph. Philo^t. 8i). Tsp^^vYjfjLcxTu of one cup, Hec. 2(59. 7rgocr<^ay- 
/xara of one victim, liipp. 11.* 

5. IluXoLi TFqoxo^* x(r\ ou TTovow iroXXoD Upoxo’^OLO"* is 

heica noininativns pendent; of which soicecism, or archaism, in- 
stances occur ill ihlsch. Suppl. 4.75. Choepli. .7 18. P. V. 2(59. 
(E. C. 1120. Pliien. 290. See Kusier. Ansioph. Plut. 277. 
and Gregor. Corinth, p. 38. Hipp. 2.3. 

(i. IlgoxoTrTa) signities to advance; and is taken metaphori- 
cally from those wiio cut down wood and other obstacles in a 
road, liipp. 23. 

7. 1 he future of ahea) is alvr,(rm in Horner, and aheffco in the 
IVagic writers. Hipp. .37. 

8. ^'Aprefjnv rtfiwv h&uv] Not $eoy, as Aldus edited and Valcke- 
naer preferred : yj Q^og occurs frequently in the Tragic writers in 
the sense of a goddess, but never when joined with the name 
of the godde.ss, as here. Hipp. 55. 

9. *A£toco sometimes occurs in the sense of audeo, to dare, as 
in Heracl. 950. Pers. 335, and elsewhere. Hipp. 74. 

10. "OcTTi^ in the singular is frequently followed by and re- 
ferred to a plural. See Antig. 7lfc>. 720. Aiuirom. 180. Kan. 
714. Hec. 3.79, 3(i0. II. T. 279. Hipp. 78. 

11. Ouvfjial^ai biguiiies to pay homage to, or honor. Hipp. 
105. 

12. Jflo^Xa ^algeiv ^pao’at denotes, to hid good hye to, to 
quit, to reject, to discard. See Agam. 583. Acharn! 200. 
Hipp. 112. 

13. 2i\)yyvmp,ypf a^siv signifies, (1) to grant pardon, and (2) to 

receive pardon or excuse. The former sense is the more fre- 
quent. (1) See Eur. Suppl. «252. Orest. G53. Soph. Klectr. 
400. (2) Phoen. I(X)9. Soph. Trach. 328. Hipp. 116’. 

14. The penult of ^apog is generally short in the Tragic 
writers, but always long in Homer. ./Eschylus has it long^ 
Clio’eph. 9. ^oipsaL is a dactyl in Ipli. T. 1157. and Orest. 
1434. Hipp. 125. 

15. ^Airl^xiiv, a.v\oixU^ and aifXKxrjULu, should be alw'ays 
written in tragic verse without ]x, as is manifest from the fact, 
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that there are many places in which the metre rtquires, none 
where it rejects these forms. Hipp. 145. 

l6. The penult of ysgaioj, Belkcttog, hraiog, &c. is sometimes 
short. See Gaisford’s Hephasst. p. 21 6, Hipp. 170. 

17* *Api(Txaa in Attic Greek requires either a dative or accu- 
sative case ; but the latter seems to be the more legitimate con- 
struction. Mceris, p. 175, says, "'Hpsa-e pi,t, 'Amxms* ^getre [iot, 
xet) xoiveos, Hipp. 184. 

18. The active voice of (rwakrta is sometimes used for the 
middle. See Photq. 714, Heracl. 811. Pers. 888. 

19. <P/Aof in the poets has frequently the sense of epLog. 
Hipp. 199. 

20. IlgovoKog signifies either a male or female attendant; 
itfj^^ivoXog only a female attendant. See Eustath. 11. V. p. 
394, 31 =-299, 1. Hipp. 200. 

21. nitig av denotes in almost all the tragedies of Euripides, 
utinam, 1 wish, or, oh that 1 but much more rarely in the other 
Tragic wTiters. See however CE. R. 703. Aj. El. 388. and 
Philoct. 794. Hipp. 208. 

22. The iota at the end of the dative singular is very rarely 
elided by the Tragic writers : perhaps there are not more than 
six instances of £.uch elision in ail the remains of Greek tra- 
gedy. Hipp. 221. 

23. The last syllable of xXtTvg is short in the Tragic writers, 
but long in Homer. Hipp. 227. 

24. IlapaxoVrEty ^pivoig signifies to pervert the understanding ; 
but TrapoLXOTrretv, as also irapxiraim, is more frequently used in 
a neutral sense, to be mad. 

25. Maixis said of a grandmother, a midwife, a nurse. The 
last sense is the more frequent meaning of it. Hipp. 243. 

2(i. ’O^uvaco, though used in Hipp. 247, does not occur in 
any other passage in the Greek tragedies. Ilipp. 247. 

27. The last syllable of Xiav, ayav, vkguv, and euav, is always 
long in the Attic poets. Hipp. 204. 

28. *OpM /utev . . . a(rftfjLot The enallagc or change 

from the first person singular to. that of the plural, and versa 
vice, is very common in the Greek tragedies. Hipp. 208. 

29. The neute^, plural adjective is frequently used instecid of 
the singular, aVi]]xa for acnjfiov, fyyyvwa'ra (Hec. 1089. Phten. 
1008. Med. 491. 701, &c.) for ^vyyvcoa-TOv. Hipp. 269- 

SO. ^'Atvi in the Tragic writers is said of any calamity, but 
especially of some severe dispensation of Providence. Hipp. 276. 

31. Ihe prepositive article, 6, to, followed by jw=y, Se, yag. 
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is frequently *ised by tlie]|^Tragic writers in the sense of oStoj and 
Ixelvog, J^ven witliout these adjuncts, the article, though less 
frequently, possesses this signification. Hipp. 280. 

32. Both^lhe forms vXavog and 9 rXavi} occur in the Tragic 
writers. Inj iEscliylus the feminine form generally, perliaps 
invariably, is found, whereas Euripides always uses irkoivog : from 
whence it may be inferred, that the latter form prevailed after the 
lime of TEschylus. Hipp. 283. 

33. Ehv is an exclamation efhployed where the subject under 

discussion is abandoned, and a new topic of ^conversation started. 
Hipp. 297. ^ 

34. The verbs olSa, yiyvcocrxco, f^otvQuvco, ala-QavofLon, &c. and 
their compounds, are joined to^participles of the present, per- 
fect, and future — seldom, and yet sometimes, to those of the 
aorist : as Buvoihot copog cuv. Mi Sy(nroTjxof yeydog. See Trach. 
741. Soph. Electr. 1200. Hipp. 304. 

3o. The Tragic writers used the double forms, hviog and 
dovXiog and SouXeioj, and TretpQsviog and 

TupSsvsiog, Hipp. 307 and 1297. 

3(i. ^Epog and yekog are the iEolic forms of the words ’'Epoog 
and yeXcog, ‘'Ehe former is frequently used by Homer, (but only 
in the nominative and accusative cases,) and^b^ Euripides five 
times ; in other Attic writers it is doubtful whether spog occurs 
at all. Hipp. 337. 

37. TI Tta<r^eig ; is an interrogation used by the Attic writers 
in the sense of the English exclamation, what aih youl Hipp. 
340. 

38. The verb is often joined to a participle, as 

Movrig y»p, oI5«, (tov xAusuv aveferai. Pcrs. 835. See also Med. 
38. Aj. El. 41 1. Soph. Electr. 1028. and Valck. Phmn. 550. 
Hipp. 354. 

39. 'AXK* ofAoog are words frequently employed by Euripides 
at the end of an lambic senary, and often ridiculed by Aris- 
tophanes. Hipp. S’58. 

40. The Greeks said •irpiv are Savely, and irp)y av (Tw fiavjf?, but 
not 7rp\y av tre Sotvelv, Hipp. 365. 

41. In Attic Greek, instead of the dual feminine, the mascu- 
line is used, especially in articles and participles. See Horn. 11. 
0. 455. Hipp. 389* 

42. The particle cog at the beginning of a sentence preceding 
an optative mood signifies, utinam, I wish, or, oh that ! See 11. 
X 107. Hipp. 409. 

43 . 4*avhog, pLuraiog, opfavog, (rreppogf yevvaiog, ^BiKcciog, f^e^eog. 
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and some other adjectives are declined, o^^xu) ^ 

Sec. ; and also fauXog, ij, ov. Phil. 437. 

44. The interposition of the words nwg doxelg ; gives addi- 
tional spirit to a nan alive. See Hcc. lloO. Pan. 33. Kccles. 
399. Hipp. 448. 

43, Srspyeiv, in the sense of acquiescing, is frequently found 
— for the most part with an accusative, sometimes with a dative 
case. Hipp. 4fi0. 

46. ’^AvQgcti'jros is used sometimes to denote a woman. See 
Theocr. itdoniaz.*ipG. and Valckenuet’s note. Homo in Latin 
has the same meaning. IJipp. 474. 

47. Examples of (1) the double comparative, such as (jluWov 
aKyiujv, and (2) of the double superlative, such as fteyicrToy e;^- 
dta-Tog, are frequent in the Tragic writers. See IJec. 38 J. 
Sept. Theb. 679. iEsch. Suppl. C87. Med. 1320. Alcest. 
802. Hipp. 467. 

48. he forms sxX^(ra, xXjJSe^, xXrfipov, for exXsiaroL, xksihg, 
xXsl^pov, are of the more recent Attic, and introduced into the 
writings of the tragedians by grammarians. Hipp. 300. 

49 . A short vowel at the end of a preposition, preceding ano- 
ther word commencing with the letters remains short ; hut 
if that otlier word begins with /3 a, the short vowel is made long. 
Hipp, 51*3, 

30. llie prepositive article o, {j, to, is frequently put for the 

relative S^, 0 , not only in Homer, but in the writings of tlie 

three Tragedians. Hipp. 327* 

31. UitiXog was said by the Greeks of either a young unmar- 
ried mail or woman. [Hie same remark applies to arxu[jLvog, 
l^oTyog, and other names of the young of animals.] Hipp. 347. 

32. The participle of the present tense [as also the present 
tense itself] denotes the attempt to effect the action contained 
in the verb. Hipp* 392. 

33. Ill solemn adjurations and appeals, such as i •n^og ce yo- 
vuTcov, the pronoun is always placed betw'cen the preposition 
and ihr noun which it governs ; and the verb on which the pro- 
noun depends, avTop,ai, lxvovpi,ai,,lKSTeuco, or some similar word, 
is frequently omitted. Flipp. 60S. 

34. FupJ^pog seems to denote any relation by marriage ; but 
in the Tragic writers it generally signifies a son-in-law, Hipp. 
631. 

33. When the Greeks wished to express any thing future, on 
which something else W'us contingent, then they prefixed the 
conjunctions, Ivm, wg, o^pa, &c. to the preteriniperfect, aorists. 
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or preterpliiperfect tenses of the indicative mood, just as the 
case required! This construction must be carefully distinguished 
from the usage of cwj, tm, &c. with the subjunctive and opta- 
tive moods. "J'hey could say, vgocrTroXov ov vepw — iv 
jx^T6 . . . i. e. that they may be able neither — . Tliey could say, 
oux elcov irgofTvokGv irsgav,- — iv* l^oiev . . . i. e. that they might 

be able neither — , But it is a very different thing to say, ;^pijv 
•frpo<riro\ov ou npepav — iV elp^ov fuvjTs ... in which case they would 
be able neither — . See ilL, li. I380\ 1391. P. V. 138. 774. 
Choeph. 193. jph. T. 354. Pax 135. Bccles, 151. Hipp. 
613. , ^ ^ 

5f). "'Eg re, signifying as long as, is construed with an indica- 
tive, sc Tr av with a subjunctive mood. Hipp. 655. 

57. E\ uv no where occurs in the same member of a sentence, 
much less \vhen joined to the indicative mood. Hipp. 697. 

58. iJoXXa TTpaa-astv, is said of one who meddles w’ith things 
not concerning him. There is a similar signification in the 
vi'ords TToKuirpaypLMV, TroXowgayjxovfiv, woXwTrpayjxocruvi^ — TTEgur^a 
wpxcrcrsiv. Hipp. 785. 

59. Ssiopo) were persons who went to consult the oracles of 
the gods on any private or public affairs. Hipp. 79^. 

60. UirUai; yrjpoig is a periphrastic expression for ** the aged 
Pittheus.” In designating persons, the IVagic; Writers [and poets 
generally] frequently employ circumlocutions ; and thc3se chiefly 
which expressed some dignity or excellence, moral or personal. 

Hipp. 794. 

() 1 . Those who received favorable responses from the oracle at 
Delphi, used to return home crowned with laurel. See CE. R. 

82. Hipp. 806. 

62. MuKia-Tog is used by the poets for fisynrrog, as pLucrarcov is 
for jxei^aiv. Hipp. 820i 

63. — fleXsi T£ a-rifjLrivoLt veov ; these euphemisms, in^ wdiich 
xaxov is understood, are very frequent in the Tragic writers. 

Hipp. 860. 

64. Suivsiv is said of dogs, who wag their tails when they 
fawn upon men. Hence <rativeiv and •npotr^ralvm signify to fawn 
upon, to please, to flatter. Hipp. 866. 

65. npog in the sense of besides, with towtoij understood, 
occurs frequently, as well in the 'IVagic as in other writers. See 
Heracl. 642. Phoen. 6 19. 690. P. V. 73. Helen. 965. Hipp. 
875. 

66. 'AvrXiw and h^avT^sao, are properly said of exhausting by 
means of an ivrXog or pump ; and metaphorically, of completing 
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life. In the same sense the Latins used the derivative exantiair 
Hipp. 902. 

67- Noareiv, in the IVagic writers, is frequentl^r said of those 
who labor under anv evil, misfortune, or danger, [and may be 
rendered, *‘to be distressed.”] Uipp. 937. 

68. KairrjXevo) denotes, to be an innkeeper ; and thence, to 
derive gain from fraudulent means. See Dr. Blomf. Sept. 
Theb. 551. Hipp. 956, 7. 

69- Ta ^iXTaroL is frequently used by Euripides to designate 
a parent, a husband, a wife, or ^children ; and in general may 
be translated, the? dearest objects or connexions. Hipp. 969- 

70. The Attics form the crasis of 6 avTog, 6 uv^p, 6 ava^f 6 
ayolv, 0 ayafloj, 6 irtpog, by duioj, avfjp, d^u^, aym, &c. Hipp. 
1005. 

71. has both (1) an active and (2) a passive signibca* 
tion ; (1) Not touching. See Q£. C. 1521. (so also d^lfuva-Togf 
C£. R. 968.) (2) Not to be touched ; hallowed. See Iph. T. 
709. Agam. 380. The same remark will apply to dx-Xuve-rog, 

eta^evaxTog. Hipp. 1006. 

72. Olxiiv olxov or So/xov in the Tragic writers sigiiibes, to be 
the master of a house or family. Hipp. 1014. 

73. Xalgooy is said of one who is exempt from punishment, and 
may be rendered,' impufiity. KXdcov is opposed to it, and 
may, in the second person, be rendered, to pour cost. See CE. IL 
363. Antig. 759. Med. 399. Androm. 756. Hipp. IO89. 

74. The Attics used the Doric form dpage, not dpt)pe : as also, 
besides the instances given by Porson, Orest. 26, (see C7ass, 
Journ, No. Lxi. p. 137.) they said ddxo^, and its compounds ; 
yetvong, yomtT^g, ydweSov, ydp,opog, ydwoToj, ydrojUrO;, xupxvov and 
its compounds. Hipp. 1093. 

75. The futures ^eu^ 0 fi.at and were both used by 

the Tragic writers, llipp. 1096. 

76. The ellipse of the preposition a-vv is very common with 
the Greek writers, and especially when the dative of the pronoun 
aMg is added. See 11. 0. 24. .4. 698. T. 481. Hipp. 1184. 

77* Hie ALolic and Doric form sxpvipSsv for expu^Sijireiy is 
very rarely used by the Tragic writers. Hipp. 1242. 

78. Xpeoov ill the sense of fate or necessity is indeclinable, 
and always requires the article in Euripides. Hipp. 1251. 

79- The erases in the words ^ eiBevat and pt,^ sihimi are not 
uncommon in the Tragic writers ; as also those in 19 ou, /x^ ov : 
the erases avrog, Iph. T. 1010, ot^ofisaS*, Soph. Trach. 
84. ^ Buyematy, Eur. Electr. 1104. aie more unusual. Hipp. 
3331. 

80. Xatpeo sometimes takes after it an accusative of the thing 
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for which the rejoicing takes place ; the figure is called an Oro- 
pisin. Hipp. 133.3. 

81. The Greeks frequently use the aorist in a sense little 

differing from the present, as clvov, Med, 274. vireiirov, Eur. 
Suppl, 1170 . xareoxTeiget, Jph. A. 469« Med. 787. 

aweWuo-oe, Hipp. filO. Hipp. 1403. 

82. The present tenses, fliyyaveiv, egvyyuvsiv, ^uyyuvsiv, xiy- 
^aveiv, Xoty^nveiv, Tuyp^aveiv, Zatxveiv (contracted from Sayxavffiv), 

|u.fitvdai/Eiv, 7uvdavs(r6ai,jare derived from the aorists diysiv, 
epvyelv, ($.vyeiv, x<;^e7v, X«;^67v, Tv^civ, hccxsiv, Xa^slv, fActSelv, irudfV- 
Qai, by the insertion of the letters v or /x. 1 olhese may be added 
dvtxveiv from dhlv. Hipp. 1442. 

83. Ka) never forms a crasis with, nor suffers elision before, 
?8ij. Hipp. 1445. 

84. I'lie Greeks had four forms of the future with a passive sig- 
nification, ( I) Tijx^ (TO/xai, (2) (TO ft o£ I, (3) /3X>jS 13 (TO ft a 1 , (4) 

dvaWay^a-ofjbai. Tlie 4th form is not very frequent among the 
IVagic writers. U'o the 1st form the Attics seem to have been 
partial : the following occur iii the Greek tragedians ; Xs^oftat, 
Tifti^o-oftai, arTspYi(rofjt.ai, xripv^OftM, aXwiroftai, lao-oftai, fjn(ry}(ropi.ai, 
(TTVyYio-ofji^ai, trj\cv(rofiat, ^ouXeucroftai, dpSofiat, SiBafoftai, 

iTTiTafoftai, &c, Hipp. 1458. 

85. 0 ^ By) ^oXcoGe)^] Here evsxa is understood. The cause of 
hatred is expressed by a genitive case without a preposition. 
See Orest. 741. Here. F. 528. 1114. 11. ^.429. H. 320. 0 . 
457 . Alcest. 5. 

8(j. All accusative case is frequently placed in apposition with 
the meauivg implied in the preceding sentence ; as» Orest. 1 103. 
*JEA6 V)jv XTuveofLsv, MsveXsw Aujrijv irixpav. See Phoen. 351. An- 
drom. 291 . Here. F. 59. 355. 427. Alcest. 7. 

87 . The preposition after verbs of motion to is frequently 
omitted. Alcest. 8. 

88. After verbs^of rescuing, prohibiting, and denying, the ne- 
gative fA^, though generally expressed, is sometimes omitted ; 
as Sv ^dvelv e^puo-aftijv. Alcest. 1 1. 

89 . The plural rifiu) is useb in the sense of attributes^ pre- 
rogatives. Alcest. SO. 

90 . The ancient Greek writers never joined the particle oiy to 
the indicative mood of either the present or perfect. Alcest. 48. 

91 . in the sense of consecrated or sacred to, requires a 
genitive case. Alcest, 75. 

92 . In anapaestic verse the penult of iLzXetApoy is always short. 
Alcest. 77. 
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93. 'riie interrogative wo8sv has the force of a negative. 
Alcest. 93. 

94. Ih sentences where two nouns joined by a copulative are 
governed by the same preposition^ the preposition is frequently 
found with the latter noun. 

MeXXaJV 85 ’Trefxveiv ft' Oillvou xXsivo^ yovo$ 

MotvTsioL crejxva, Ao^tov t* ett' sfr^apag, 

PliCEU. ‘290. See also Heracl. 736. Gi. U. 73(i. 761. Soph. 
Electr. 7B0. Sept. Theb. 1034. . 

93. l^he plural forms xo/^avoi, avaxTEj, ^ot(n\eig, rugawoi, in 
the Tragic writers, frequently express only one king, or the reli- 
line of one king. Alcest. 132. 

9(i. There are many active verbs which have their futures of 
the middle^ and no where of the active form, at least among the 
Attic writers : thus, ttxouo), ciyw, (Ticow'w, aSau, f3oa>, cifjt,cx^Tuyu>, 6v^- 
(Txco, vtTTTco, xXao), ttXsco, iTveco, have the futures axotitroftai, 
fiat, cteoTr^trofisci, wroyLoti, fioY}<rofjt,ui, awotoTri^o^cti, flavouftai, Treirow- 
fAXi, x\oL6(T0(JLaif 7rAey<rOfj(.c<i, frvEvc'OiLxi, Alcest. 138. 

97* Ov never forms a crasis with ovVote so as to make 
ouTTore, Alcest, 199. 

9B. I« llie choral odea the sigma is sometimes doubled; as. 
Med. 832. cifv(y<xoifievuv, Eur, Suppl. 38. oa-a-oVf Pers. 339* 
fiaplBscrcrt, (E. R. 1 iOO. ogsa-cri^acTot, ’I'rach. (i3(). fji,s<rarav, Aj, l*’l. 
183. Toarcrov, 393. o\sir(rag, Philoct. 1163. wsAatrirov. Sopho- 
cles uses the form fjihiTog twice in the lambic senaiy ; viz. An- 
tig. 1223. 1236. Alcest. 234. 

yy. It is very doubtful whellur the Attic writers ever used 
ill the present tense. Alcest. 272. 

100. ToAft^v and the aorist xA^vai signify, to endure, in spite 

of (1) i. e. to have courage; (2) 67/«//iC, i. e. to have 

the impudence ; {3) pride, i, e. to deign; condescend, submit ; 
(4) pah;- of mind, i. e. to prevail on oneself ; (3) pittf, i. e. 
to have the cfuelty. Alcest, 283. 

101. ‘^OJs av^p for lyw, ivS a well-known fortnula. 'J'be femi- 
nine form and ^'8s yavij for §yc«, occurs also. Agani. 144?. 
and T».*ciK 303. Alcest, 341. 

102. 'riie Tragic writers were purtiai to i!ie use of veotra-o) bn* 
children. See Androni. 442. Iph. A. 1248. ileracl. 240. 
Here. P. 224. yB2f Alce‘-t. 414. 

101. 'AfreiTTeiv with an accusative signifies, to renounce; with 
a dative, to fail or faint. Alcest. 303. 

104. With verbs of motion, the (Greeks joined a future paili 
ciple denoting the object. Alcest. 320. 
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105. The/Fragic writers allowed the omission of the augment 
in the choral odes. Aicest. 590. 

106. AISyjp is found both in the masculine and feminine gen> 
der. Aicest. 610. 

107. 'J'lic penult of 4>d/va) and (pQdvca is long in llomer^ but 
always short in the Attic writers. Aicest. 638. 

108. The Tragic writers w'ere partial to compounds^ such as 
ixlBd<ppoov, dt\Al<ppcuv, (nBv^pdipgcov, &c. Aicest. 678. 

109* Osos is frequently said of the sun, and generally w'ithout 
the article. See Oicst. 1023. Eur. Supp^. 208. Med. 353. 
Aicest. 738. 

1 10. 'Fhe chorus very rarely quits the stage after its first en- 
trance till the conclusion of the tragedy. A few instances 
however occur where it does. Aicest. 762. Aj. I'l. 814. and 
Eumen. Aicest. 762. 

111. I’he form oUaij for the coniinon oltrSa, is not very fre- 
quent. Aicest. 796. 

1 12. 'AXXdt crou to fLV} <^px(Tai. This construction is expres- 
sive of indignation or adiiiiratioii. See Mub. 818. Aves 5. 
Kan. 741. Aicest. BIS. 

1 13. I'lie following ate instances of verbs transitive governing 
a genitive ca.se, pLepogri being understood : Alp. 86I. Hec. 6l4. 
Herod, iii, 11. Alce.sl. 861. * ... 

1 14. Twv VTTO yotltxg, not yalatv: the accusative in such expres- 
sions is then only used, when some motion is denoted. Aicest. 

921. 

115. Several active verbs are used in a medial sense, the per- 
sonal pronoun being understood; as pl^cn, Cycl. l65. xpuffTOvra, 
Plioeri. 11,33. xpuirrovcrtv. Soph. El, 826. voiWtov; CE. R. 153. 
xareV^ov, Gi. R, 782. Aicest. 922. 

1 16. The Greeks sbid wxav |xa;^>jv, vixav aywva, vtxuv cts$\ov. 
Aicest. 1048. 

117. Ei yap frequently occur in an optative signification ; but 
ill this usage ther^ is a difference between the indicative and 
optative moods. Ei yap el^ov means, oh that 1 had ! e] ydip 
Ep^oijxi, oh that 1 may have ! Aicest. 1091. 

118. The quantity of the enclitic vvv is sometimes long and 
sometimes short both in the Tragic and Comic writers* Alcest. 

1096. 

1 19. The iota at the end of the dative singular is sometimes, 
though seldom, elided by the Attic poets. Aicest. 1 137. 

120. The ancients were accustomed to attribute heavy re- 
verses of fortune to the envy of the gods. See Pers. 867. 
Orest. 963. Eur. Suppl. 34?. Ipb. A. 1049. ’Herod, iii. 40. 
Aicest. 1154. 



ON HEBREW ROOTS. 


To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

I HAVE been considerably interested by the perusal of the fol- 
lowing remarks on the Hebrew language, and the utility of study- 
ing it ; and 1 think diey will prove not unacceptable to many of 
the readers of your useful and valuable periodical. They form 
part of the Preface to “Critica Sacra. Observations on all 
the Radices or primitive Hebrew Words of the Old Testament, 
&c. By Edward Legh,* Master of Arts of both Universities, 164-2.’' 
Tile preface is addressed to ** All such as are desirous of Knowledge 
in the original Text of the Old Testament/' Although it is often 
disfigured by the careless orthography of the times, 1 have not 
ventured to make any alterations ; but have transcribed faithfully 
from the copy before me. 

W. L. ALEXANDER. 

Blackburn^ Feh. 1828. 


INHERE are three tongues* (aaitli Hugo de Sancto Victore) most 
famous in the world, the Latine, Oreeke, and Hebrew, propter reg^ 
num, sapientiam, legem. The first, because of the monarchy of 
the Romans, who as they subjected the people which tiiey did 
conquer lo their lawes and customes, so did Miey force them to 


» Afterwards Sir E. Legh. lie was a member of the Long Parliament. 
Besides the Critica Sacra, he was the author ut ** Annotations on ail the 
Books of iheN. T., philological and iheolugical,”— ** Few men of his 
time,^' says Mr. Orme, (Biblioth. Biblica, p. 287.) “probably posses'jed a 
larger or more accurate acquaintance with the original languages of 
Scripture. As lexicons they (Cntica Sacra) are imperfect; but they 
may be frequently consulted witli advantage. Parkhurst refers to them 
with rit-'pect; and on the Coiiiineot they have been frequently re- 
printed.’’ Mr. Ormc always spells Sir Edward’s surname with an t, 
XeigA; hut it w’as written Legh by himself. 

3 ** Hieronymus trium linguarum Ilebra;a;, Graces, et Latinte, suo tem- 
pore erat peritissiinuL Riveiusin Geii. xi. Exercit. 66. Dr.Willet,in his 
dedicatory epistle to Christ's College, styles Dr. Clerk, Trium linguarum 
peritiiiimuif viz. in Latine, Greek, and Hebrew. Mercerus Atlas ilk He- 
braes lUeratura. Mayerus in Philol. Sac. The ancient Hebrew, the 
copious Greek, the elegant Latine. Sec Causab. Exercit. 9. ad Anna). 
EccL Baron.” 
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ieame their language; the secoml, because in it the great philoso- 
phers and wise men of the world left the luonumeiits of their wi^e- 
^ome and learning to posterity ; the third, because in it 4rod de- 
livered his law and the interpretation of it by Moses and the 
Prophets to the people of Israel his chosen. These three lan- 
guages (saith Weenies) were sanctified by Christ upon the crosse.' 
Latins is a coniniou tongue, Greeks a copious tongue, but Hebrew 
the most ancjeiit and holy tongue : for antiquity it is the tongue 
of Adam ; for sanctity, the tongue of God. In this tongue God 
spake to the Prophets and Patriatrks ; in this tongue Angels spake 
to men ; in this tongue the Prophets wrote ^le Old Testament ; 
this tongue, as is thought, shall the Saints sp^ak in heaven. 

** How many proper names in the Scripture are derived from the 
Hebrew! And how significant are tlieir etymologies! \s Adam, 
Eve, Cain. Abel, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Benjamin, 
Moses, Nabal: not to instance in llie Hebrew words of the New 
Testament which Driisius and Pasor have fully explained. One 
Hebrew root bath sometimes contrary and usually various signifi- 
cations, which ficcasioiicth the diversity and sometimes contrariety 
of versions. The same Hebrew word signifietb both to 

blesseand curse IpH piety and impiety ; to cast stones oii 


* tres lingua? vel hoc nomine Christiaj5is omnibus deberent 

esse commenduta:, quod in cruce Domini nostri siiit solo? oniniuni dedi- 
cata?.'* llehnea lingua vocatur sancta ; Grsci habebantur sapientis- 
simi, R<miaui vero putentissimi ; denotatur igitur hoc titulo triuns illis 
linguis cunscripto, Christum esse sanctissiinum, sapicniissimum, ac 
potentissmium; eundemqiie non tantum llebraeorum sive Jiidsorum, 
sed etiaiii Craecurum et Honianorum, hoc est, gentium salvatorem esse. 
Gerhardus in Harm. Evang. , 

® The radical meaning of Barac seems to be, to kneel or bend the 
knee. In this sense it is used occasionally in Scripture. Hence it came to 
signify both to blessc'4\v\ curse, us it is generally on onr bended knees that 
we either implore a blessing or imprecate a cur^e. Parkhiirst denies that 
it ever has the meaning of to curse ; but, though it must be cotdes&ed 
that his argument^ are learned and ingenious, he appears to fail in 
establishing his point. The authority of the LXX. as to the meaning of 
a word is not of very great value ; fur liieir version seems to have 
been executed on the principle o|'thc strictest literaliiy,* and of giving 
that meaning to a word which it commonly bore, without regard to the 
context, the nature of which often made another rendering necessary. 

• ** It is well known to anyone that ever peruse^d the Septuagint, that 
they often translate word for word, though the phrase that results from 
it be against the genius of the Greek longue. This has so filled the 

version with Hebraisms, that one may affirm Demosthenes hiiiiself 
could iKJt have thoroughly under'*iood ii.*’ Dr. Bentley, Diss. on 
Phalaris xiii. Q9T. 
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a thing, or to take away the atones out of a place, Jpb iv. 18. Pag> 
niiius translateth it, In angelis suis ponet lumen, Tigurim, In an^ 
gelis suis indidit vesankm. Vatablus, In angelis suis posuit lucem 
exaciissimam. Arias IMontaims, In angelis suis posuit gloriatio- 
nem. S>miiiat’lius, In angelis suis reperit veritatem. Septiia- 
Adrersvs angelos sues prarum^ quid advertit, — Angelis suis 
apposUunts lucent, Jun. Clialdaeus, Pravitatem. Aben Ezra, 
Stultiiiam. pJ met lumiere en ses anges, Fr. Bib. And his angels 
hee charged iiith folly. Our last translation, in Ihe '^I’ext, and in 
the margin, In his angtls he pUt light, The diversity of these 
\, _ 

Neither is his translation of Elohirn, in 1 Kings xxi. 10. 

I.'). Job i. 5. and ii. 9., jiistifiahie on any principle of sound criticism. 
ELoltim^ by itself, never has the sense of tdol ^ods. It is occasionally 
applied to idils • hut in all >^11011 cases it is coupled with the name of the 
idol, as Judges viii, 33. -Bca/ Berith, theirgod, &c. ; 

or it is restricted hy some adjective, as Dent. vi. 14. strange 

or idol Elohim^ Ikc. Besides, it is very evhieiit from the whole tenor of 
the book of Job, that, at the time ot its composition, idol worship had 
not become prevalent — perhaps was unknown; and therefore to trans- 
late tind hkssvd the idois^ is altogether inaccurate. IVIr. 

Good was aware of this and iherefort, thoiigli he translates iiorocod, 
they have blesi-edf lie makes KJt>liim refer to tiie true God ; but instead 
of rendering litC particle ^ by and, he renders it by wor, and thus gives the 
wiioJe passage ; “ I.est they may have sinned, nrr blessed God,'* Now 
It IS not to be denied that ^ has often the meaning of nor ; but it is only 
neces'^ary to compare the passage as given in the common version 
with that given by Good, in order to perceive how far the former tran- 
scends the latter in propriety and force. Job was not only afraid 
that his sons had neglected their duty, he also trembled lest they sliould 
have commuted positive iniquity — lest in the pride and madness of 
their hearts had despised and blasphemed the Eiohim. If we 

adopt Mr. O.’s translation, we must suppose tiiat Job was very ignorant 
of the general character of his sons; «>therwise,. it would never have been 
a matter of peradventure witii him, whether they had acknowlcged 
God air the author oi their mercies, or not ; because if he knew them to 
be good men, he would rest assured that they would perform this duty; 
if he knew them to be wicked, he would he equally certain that they 
would neglect it. lie did know them to be wicked,' but he did not know 
to what excesses the ir wickedness might lead them; and therefore he^ 
offered daily an expiatory sacrifice tor his children, lest,*’ said he, ** they 
may have sinned and blasphemed *(xaxa Iny^no-av Sept.) God in their 
hearts.” 

» The original is axoXion ti htv6n<rt, “ He perceived something crooked 
or perverse. Mr. Good, in quoting this passage in his note, read 
and translates, ** He perceived something of vacuity, relaxation, intermis- 
sion, or failure.” He assigns no authority for o-xo^ov ; and the propriety 
of tiauslating that word by vacuity, Ike, may be questioned ; besides, the 
' Greek idiom would require the neuter of an adjective, and not a substan- 
tive ; and there h no such adjective as oxP>^ioc in the language. 

a To these various translations of this passage others might be added. 
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translations ariseth from the diverse signiBcations of the word 
balal, which signiHeth laudare^ gloriari, splendt're, splendere 
facer ey insanire, infatuare. The word there is which is 

diversely rendered by expositors, because whence it comes, 

liath in its several conjugations many significations. 

“ The same Hebrew word,"l^ttf, (Ps.xxvii. 1 1 ,) signifieth both an 
encmt/ and vnuobservtr, t>ec'ause an enemy lieth at catch, and ob- 
setveth narrowly : “1D5)D> chastet^jing and /cacAiwg', this being the 

end of that : silver and money because myney is usually made 

of silver; a prince or nobleman^ and bountiful, because he 

slio'ild be so : DD* simple, and perfect, since tliat which is simple 
IS in its kind [lerfect : to repent and comfort, because true 

coiiiforl belonscs only to tiie ptmitent. Tlie better to set foorlh the 
foiee and fulliiesse of this sacred ton*:ue, I shall ext'inplifie in the 
several! liebiew names ot Ciod, wliich are ten in number, as Jerome 
(ihe be^t Uthrician of the fiitheis) hath observed. Three of them 
(suitli Pasor) come from beinp, ; Jehovah, Hin'' *. Johy H** ; Ehejeh, 

: three from ^/OMvr; ]Zlo(th,\^'^\ Klohim, 

three Uonx governing ; Adonai,'^^'^ i Shaddai,*f^l Jehovah Tse- 

baofh, rfliV: one from cW/iwg*. as (}tielion^'()'bily -The 

first and most proper name of God is Jehovah, which sets out the 
eternity and self-existency of God. 1. His eternity, m that it 
foiitains all times, future, present, and past: notes the time to 

come ; M, ho, the ihnc present ; JTl, vah, the time pastJ- 2. His 

* — 


which have been given to it by laiet tianslators and commentators : 

perhaps Mr. Mason Good's is the best, » and chargeth his a^S^ls with 

Scfiiu/f" or defection; though even it may, we think, 

the substitution of the preterite charged for the present 

passage would thus refer to the fallen angels, the 

was a signal instance, of God’s purity and power; and the 

be clear aud consistent. Vide Dr. A. Clarke, comment, in loc. It may here 

be remarked, that this example of our author is not altogether a fair one. 

The hook of Job is confessedly the»most difficult in the Bible ; and one 
principal reason of this is, that it is not pure Hebrew, but rather a mix- 
Lre of Hebrew and Arabic. To borrow an illustration, therefore, of the 
diversity of meanings which might be given to the tame H^revir phrase 
from a book which was not written in pure Hebrew, is hardly fair. 

» This is not peculiar to Hebrew; but is found in 
Thus aeyv2.o* in Greek, argentum in Latiu, in Welsh, sd/er in Scots, 
and many others in various tongues, siginfy both sdwr and 

“ LXX. interpretantur 0 wv absolute; plciiius JoA. in Aj> c. » t 
«1 i JPM. i. 4. 8, aud iv. 8, and «. IT, and xvr. 5. Marraa Ma^ 

l iiius m area No® ait.cthnicos suiini Jo\ein ab hue denominasse. 
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self-existency : it cometh from a roote (njj.) which signiiieth to 

he: God hath his being in and from himselfe, and givetli being to 
all creatures. The second Hebrew name of God is Jah^ IV, which 

is a diminutive of Jehovah,* and noteth out the selfe same things. 
This name is communicated to saints, as Esaiah, Elijah, The 
third name of God is Ehejeh, Exod, iii. 14. / am, or I 

will bee. This name also notes the essence of God, and is de- 
rived from the same roote that the two former; it implietli 
God’s ificomprehensiblenesse an^ imniutabililie. Christ alluded 
to this name, Jlhn viii. 58 : Before Abraham was, I am. 
The 4th name of God is El, a strong God, Esai. ix. 6. 

Aquila translates it Itr^xypov, Tremellius on Junius, Deumfortem, 
This especially declares the omnipotence of God. It is com- 
municated to angels : Gabriel, the strength of God : Michael, who 
like God ? The 5th is Eloah, Ps. xviii. 32, most mighty.^ 

The 6th, Etohim, the first name given to God in Scripture, 

Gen i. 1* H12, Bara Elohim, word for word, god created: 

• ;v • T T 

that is, God the Father, God the Sonne, and God the Holy Ghost 
created. This noun of the plural number being joyned with a 
verb of the singular (say soroe^) sets out the unity of the Deity in 
the Trinity of Persons. This honourable name is given to angels, 
Ps. vii. u, and xcvii. 7; to magistrates,^ Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 6, and 
cxxxviii. 1, Exod. xxi. 6, and xxii. 19—28; to idoles, Judg. viii. 
33, and vi. 31, and xi. 24, and xvi. 23. The 7lh is Adonai 

jLorrf, derived from a word that sigiiiheth a foundation, ot the foote 
of <i pillar (]l>t):this title sbeweih that the Lord, who created all 

* This is not quite correct ; rP, Jab, is not a diminutive of Jehovah, as 

is evident from ihcir being used together in the following passages : Is. 
xii. 2, iTin^ rr vezimratk Jah Jehovah, ** and (my) song is Jah Jc- 

huvah Isa. xxvi. 4, 1*121 m»T HU chi hejah Jehovah tsoor 

ghokmim, “ for in Jah Jehovah (is) the rock of ages.” The distinction 
between Jah and Jehovah seems to be, that the tormer signihes simply 
present (though mdependent) existence, the latter notes existence past, 
present, and to come, ^ 

® Parkhurst affirms that this word never occurs in pure Hebrew as a 
name for Jehovah ; and the remark seems to be correct. In the passage 
quoted by ourauthol from Ps. xviii. 32, the word used is 
^ » “Others say, the names of God, though plural, are joyned to a verbe 
singular, to declare the great majesty of God and the plurality of his 
excellencies.” 

♦ This use of is very questionable ; and the passages adduced 

do not appear sufficient for its establishment. See Parkhurst under 

and Dr. A. Clarke’s comment on Ps. cxxxviii. 1. 
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tliiugs, doth also sustaine and preserve them.* It is a proofe therefore 
of his providence. The 8lh is Shaddai, all-sufficient, Gen. 

xvii. 1, God is in and of himself all-sufficient, and ail-suilicient 
to his creatures. The SJth is Jehovah TsebaolhJ 

Lord of Hosts. And as the Rahines well observe, he hath two 
geuerall troupes as his horse and foote, the upper and lower 
troope, or the creatures above and the creatures beneath, all ready 
prest to he employed in warres, either defensive or offensive, for 
the safeguard of his favourites, or 6lie destniclion of their opposites. 
Copiae tarn iriferiores quani supernse. A/erep in Pagn. Thes. 
Vide Bezam et Piscat. in Uoiii. ix. 29. Tiie last Hebrew name 
given to God is Gnelion, Altissimus,^ the Most High, Ps, 

ix. 3, and xcii. 9. This title implyesthe surpassing dignity, excel- 
lency and high sovereignty of God, which is over and above all. 

“The chiefest versions of the Old Testament are, 1. The Chal- 
dee Paraphrase, which they call the Targum, of great authority 
and celebrity: Onkelos was the author of the Pentateuch; Jona- 
than of Joshua, Judges, the Kings and Prophets: Rabbi Joseph 
Coicus on that of Ruth, Hester, Job, th^ Psalraes, and bookes of 
Solomon. 2. The translation of the LXX, compiled by seventy- 
two ancients of the Jewes, at the instigation of Ptolemaeus Phi- 
ladclphus, king of Egypt, three hundred yews or therabout 
before Christ. The apostles much follow that version/ because 
(saith Zanchlie) it was so well knowne to the Gentiles, and there- 
fore they seeking their conversion the rather followed it, as if (saith 
bee) one should goe about to convince a papist of any errour in 
his religion, the wisest way were to conhrme things out of the vul- 
gar translation, least otherwise the dispute about that should 

hiiirlerilie inuine. *1 r • 

“The |)riacipal Latine versions are, Pagnine, Vatahlus, Junius, 
and Tremcflius, to which may well be added our last English and 
the French translation. The Jews are reported to be so skillfull 
ill the Old Testament, that many of them were able to tell how 
many limes every letter of the alphabet was in the Hebrew Bible. 
Tliey divided the five bookes of Moses into 54 sections, which 
they read in 52 sabbaths, joyning two of the shortest twice toge- 
ther that the whole might be hoislied in a yeere s space. These 


> ** Dat esse prirao et esse porro.” Schibler. . ^ . 

* “See the several etymologies of this word in the booke. Grscis est 

aMcKnt, qui sufficU, aui sufficiens est sibi, et oliis sufficientiam tribmt. 

3 “ Dominos exercituom quod exercitus omnes pro arbitno suo agit. 

TremeL et Jfun. in Ps. xxiv,^' . . » t l ; oo 

♦ “ The Greek v4.i(rn; answers to this Hebrew name, used Luke u 

Jc/svii. 48.” 
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three letters 55)3 in the Hebrew Bibles doe signify the Parasha or 
great section of Moses* law, which was a lecture reade every sab- 
both day in the Jewish Synagogue.* It were a happy thing if our 
great Babbles and expert Graecians would bestow their time and 
paines more in opening the originall words and phrases of the 
Scripture, and in observing the criticisms thereof; how fruitfull 
and benejficiall would such indeavonrs be, not onely to theinstelves 
and this present age, but also to posterity ! How'qiiiekly might 
there then be (if many would bend their forces this way) a suc- 
cinct exposition of the whole Bible, a worke much to be desired 
and of iiicontparalile benefit! How easily there might diiers 
knotty places (many of which arise from the variety of readings) he 
opened and interpreted. Theliterall seiice of the tdacc is usually 
to be followed ; there cannot be a better helpe for the finding out 
of that then skilfulluesse in that tongue wherein the Scripture was 
first written ; therefore a primo ad uliimum it will necessarily 
follow', that those which bestow most paiiies in searching into the 
originall languages, ami are most skilful! therein, must needs be the 
best text-men and interpreters of Scripture/’ 


CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM CRiRCARUM. 

• » 

Aucioritatc et impaisis C/asm Jlistorkce ct Philologkrr 
Academia Litcrarum Bormsica edidit AtJGDSTUs 
Boeckhius, Academia^ Sorius. Berolini, L\r offi- 
cma A cademica. Vaidit G. Rtma\ Librariay Vol. i. 
Fasciculaa p^^imuny IB25;pag. 1 — 292. Fasciculus 
secundusy 1820: pag. 293 — 372. Fol. 


The Royal Academy at Berlin has comtiiissioned one of its 
members, A. Boeckh, to publish a new Corpus Inscripit. 
Cracarum ; and it gives us great salisfaclion to witness the 
progress of this highly meritorious undei taking. *l’he task 
could not have devolved on ? scholar more qualified to do 
il justice ; for in England as well as on the Continent the learned 
professor of Berlin, tlic editor of Pindar, and of an excellent 
work on the Political Economy of the Athenians, (Staatshaus- 
haltung der Alhener, Berlin, 1817,) is universally considered 


* “ Schind in Lex. Pentat. Amsw, on Gen. vi. 8 . Lud, de Dietv on Acts 
xiii. 15." 
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as an of the first class, aiui his name as editor of 

this Corpus has i*aised among all the friends of class-cal literal 
tore the highest expectations. 

We have no hesitation in saving that, on examining the first 
two miinbers which have already been published, we liuve 
found these expectations realised, as fur as it was possible in the 
present slate of clM«*sical literature. A Corpus inscriptionum 
made up \vilh*such iiidefaiigable care and atleiuioii, and acconi* 
panied by so useful a rornmentar^, is not a work merely culcu- 
latfcl to excite the idle curiosity of the antiauarian, nor only 
inltTesting to those who study palaiography ; *Cut it opens also 
a new field to the grammarian, and fiiniishes much valuable 
infonnalnni to those who make the history of Greece the siib- 
j'M t of their researches. For, when printing was unknown, 
inscriptions v\ere the depositories of public acts, of legislative 
enactments, and of every important ciicumslance w’hieh pri- 
vate individuals wished to hand dow'ii to posteiity. 01 
\l$ovg l(TTavTS$ &Ms(rixv rd ^o^avToc h uvToig dvocyoct^etv, hoph. 
Schol. Argon. Apoll. ad lib. iv. 4S0. 

lienee it was customary even among the ancients to collect 
inscriptions. We know from .Alheiiitiis, lib. vi. that Polemon, 
in the time of Plolonuvus Epiphanes, travelled for the express 
purpose of copying in various paits of (rireece* the iijiscriptioiis 
lilt'll in existence, whence he was called and crrijXoxo- 

■Trac ; and Suidas relates that l^hilochorus of Athens made a 
e«impicte collection of all the Alht'nian inscriptions. Aristo- 
<i(Mntis copied iho*?!' he found at ^Fliebes ; and Neoptolenius of 
PaioH, called the /'A.aj(r(roypapoj, collected the epitapfiia. It is 
to be rt*grellcd‘ that these collections have been lost ; but the 
reason, probably, why the ancients neglected them, was that 
they had the in.‘'Criptioils coustaiuly before their eyes, or, at 
least, could see ilieiii at little expense oi tioiible. i)uring* tlie 
middle ages, previous to the revival of classical literature, no 
care was taken of ihy iii^i riplions ^ a great number of marbles 
were destro}cd, or U'«ed for building. We may infer fioiii the 
gieat number of in.scriptioiis which we still possess, to w hat ex- 
tent the practice of .setting up 'marbles wmli inscriptions was 
cariied m ancitMil liine.s. 15ut what can give a better idea of 
the grossly barbarous lAiiorauce of the Greeks tlfemselves, and of 
their carelessness and maitentioii to the monuments of antiquity, 
than the circumstance, that at Castri, or the ancient Delphi, 
an important jiiscripiion is walled in in a daik cellar, and turned 
upside down 1 s<» that it took Dodwell, we believe, a whole 
day to copy it, with the assistance of an oil lamp. • During the 
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Stay of the popes at Avignon, a great number .of antiquities 
and inscriptions were destroyed at Rome. 

In the beginning of the 16th century Cyriaciis of Ancona 
went to collect inscriptions in Greece, and the neighboring 
countries. He also bought a great number of medals and 
coins, and brought back to Italy, in the time of Eugene IV. 
(1436) a most valuable collection. The inscriptions which he 
had copied have never been published, except partially by 
Mazochi and Appianus, and from the latter they were copied into 
the 'i'hesaurus of Gniterus. Rut Mura tori has seen a copy of 
them, and the Danish Raron Stosch uas in possession of another 
copy. Another collector of inscriptions was Johannes Juciiii- 
dus of Verona, who dedicated them to Lorenzo Medici. His 
collection has been made use of by Gorins. Next w'e find 
Michael Ferrarius, of Reggio, a Carmelite monk. His Collection 
is also inedited ; but, as Maffei knew him, it may be supposed 
that it did not contain any thing which was not already pub- 
lished by others. Maffei speaks of him in \\\%Verona illustraia. 
The author of the Schedca Farnesm is unknow n. 

As with ancient coins, so also a trade was made with in- 
scriptions. The first impostor of this kind we know' of is l\rrhiis 
Ligorius. Gudins has copied a great number of his spurious in- 
scriptions. and lately Fea has published some of them at Rome 
in his Fasti. Ligorius was a Neapolitan. It is asserted that 
be had a collection consisting of 26 volumes, and that he WTote 
a geographical lexicon in six volumes in order to illustrate his 
inscriptions. 

In the year 1587 Smetius published a Corpus Inscription 
num AntiqUarum with an Auctarium by Lipsius. He 'begins 
with an interpretation of the abbreviations W'hich are found in 
the inscriptions. His arrangement w as this : he divided all the 
inscriptions into four classes; — Class I. contained *'qui(iquid 
ad rationeni locorum, operiim, alquo aBdificioruni seu publico- 
ruin seu privatorum perlinet Cl. JI, V divina omnia:*' — 
Cl. ill. hominum illustriuin, i. e. Imperatorum, Csesarum, 
Cousulum, Magistratuum elogia :*' — Cl. IV. ordinem miJi- 
tuin artificum, et ministroriim dbmus Augustas. ** 

Shortly afterwards, in l602, appeared “ J. Gruteri Inscrip- 
tiones Antiquse tdtius Orbis Romani. Ex officina CommeJina.** 

The inscriptions were divided into 18 classes, according to 
their contents : no regard was as yet paid to the comparative age 
of them. But this collection was more complete than all those 
that had preceded it. Th. Reinesii Syntagma fnscriptionuin 
Antiquarum Lipsiar;, 1682,*^ professes to contain many inscrip- 
tions that were omitted by Gruteius. 
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A more useful collection was that of Spon, the celebrated 
travelling companion of Wheeler, which appeared under the 
title of, J. Sponii Miscellanea erudita antiquitatis, in quibus 
marmora, statuae, niiisiva, toreiiniata, geinmse, numismata, 
Grutero, Closino, Boissardo^ Reinesio ignota illustrantur : 
Lugduni, 1685.’’ I'he archseological notes reflect great credit 
on Spon ; his collection contains also as large a number of Greek 
inscriptions, ospccially Athenian, as we might expect from one 
who had visited the places where most of the inscriptions were 
still existing. 

The study of Palaiography was greatly eilcoiiraged by these 
publications. E. Bernardus wrote in 1689 on the Greek al- 
phabets, and B. Montfaiicon published his celebrated work 
‘‘de Graeca Palaeographia/’ of which Gregorius Placeiitinus 
made a Compendium in 1125, and Biancoiiius another in 
1748; also Ilavercamp wTote de Lilt. Graecarum varia scrip- 
tura.” 

In the year 1731 appeared ^^Antiqiia: Inscriptiones quum 
Graecje turn Latina*, olim a M. Gudio collects^, nuper a 
T. Koolio digestac, hortatu consilioque J. G. Gnevii, nunc a 
'r. Ilesselio editae — Leovardiae.” The arrangement was almost 
the same as in Gruterus. Eight years afterwards, in 1739, 
Muratori published his “ Novus Thesaurus Vfeterum^Inscriptio- 
num, Mediolani.” The inscriptions are divided into @4 classes. 
Muratori cannot claim any great merit for this compilation ; he 
only publiclied again what his predecessors had published 
before him, and availed himself of the contributions and com- 
munications of liis .friends, or of inedited collections; but he 
did iKUliing in the way of illustration, and w e doubt even his 
conipeteiicy for doing so : he w'as an indefatigable librarian 
and editor, but that was all. Jt appears even that he hurried 
the publication of his Thesaurus, from a motive of jesrlousy 
against the profound ar.tiquarian Maifei, who complains in his 
preface to the Museum Veronense of the trick played upon him 
by Muratori. 

Pococke’s ** Sylloge Iiiscriptt. Grascarum et Latinarum, 
1752/’ is W'ell known in the country, as well as the various 
works on Inscriptions by Cbishiiil, Chandler, &c. &c. We 
shall only mention farther, that Castellier published, in 1 769, 
** Sicilia: et objstcentium insularum veteruni Inscriptionum nova 
Collectio : Panormi, excudebat C. M. Bentivenga.” For already 
in 1624, had a German traveller in Sicily, G. Gualter, pub- 
lished Tabulae Antiquae Inscriptt. of that island. 

Hitherto the Greek and Latin inscriptions had ntver appeared 
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separately^ but had ahveys, in every new Corpus or Thesaurus^ 
been mixed together. Maffei, although he did the same in his 
Museum Veroneiise, still felt how desirable it would be to make 
a separate collection of Greek inscriptions, and to arrange them 
according to their comparative age. Hence he wrote in the 
preface to the above work, ^^quain jucundnm essel, Gr^cas 
iiiscriptioiies separatim intueri, ita quidem dispositas, ut praere- 
derent autiquissimae.*’ This hint has now been taken up by the 
lloyal Academy of Berlin ; and, wliatever rigid grammarians 
may say with regard to the manner in which Boeck has acquitted 
himself of his task^we shall rest satisfied with another remark 
of Mafffi, ** Iiiscriptioiies sine errorihus conglohare impossibile 
factii erit.” Proifat, Mas. Veron, 

We shall now proceed to examine the plan of the Corpu.s 
liiscriptionum as adopted by Boeckh. There were three 
methods of classing the inscriptions ; either according to the 
nature of the contents (tlip historical method), or according to 
the age oi the inscription (the chronological method) ; or, la^tly, 
arranging them geographically, with which method the two 
former might be combined, (the geographical method). Each 
method exclusively adopted has its peculiai inconveniences ; 
for if you class the inscriptions according to the contents, then 
an ancient inscription may fail together with a comparatively 
modern 'one ; or, if you arrange them according to the age, then 
inscriptions of the most heterogeneous contents will meet, li' 
the first ca.se, the antiquarian and historian arc satisfied, because 
that arrangenirnt facilitates their researches ; but the student of 
paleography wjll find fault, because, by putting inscriptions of 
different periods together, you derange his pursuits ; anjrl in the 
second instance the pahvographer is gratified at the expense of 
the archa*ologist. I'o nu*et all these inconveniences, Boeckh 
endeavored to combine the three methods ; that is, he first 
classes the insciiptions geographically, according to the country, 
or province, or town, to which they belong. He next selects the 
most ancient inscriptions, so far as the period to which they 
belong can be ascertained ; for this is a very difficult point : 
since, to infer uniformly from the shape of the letters, whether 
an inscription be ancient or not, would be just as erroneous as 
to concliule frow. the black letters of an English work that it 
must have been printed before the time of Elizabeth ; for the 
ancients imitated sometimes in their inscriptio[i.s not only the 
letters in use in times anterior to their own, but even the style and 
graiiimatical peculiarities. Finally, Bocckli classes the inscrip- 
tions accord»:g to the nature of their contents. 
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It is obviaus, that it was impossible to please every one by 
this arrangement; but we think that the greater number of 
those who desire a work of this kind will be satisfied. If the 
work concludes with good Indices, as we have reason to hope, 
it will be eminently useful. It is evident, that the editor 
sometimes found himself at a loss where to place some particular 
inscription ; and for this reason he has helped himself by an 
Appendix, dr by putting here and there a fragment between the 
general classes, because, as he says, alibi collocare non potui/* 

First come the ** tituli antiquissima scrij^une forma insigni- 
ores and then follow the Attic inscriptions, divided according 
to the contents in twelve classes. The Jirst contains acta 
senatus ct populi, universitatum et collegiorum the second, 

tabulas magistratuiim, inprimis quaestorum et similium 
the third, “ titulos militares the fourth, archontes, pry- 
tanum catalogos, tesseras judicum the Jifth, agonistica 
et gymnastica the sixth, fragments catalogorum •/* the 
seventh, honorcs Imperatorum et aliorum ex domo Augusta 
et decreta ;*’ the eighth, titulos honorarios civitatis labentis, 
niaxime Imperatorum aetate, statuis autimaginibus subscriptos 
the ninth, donarium et operum publicorum titulos the tenth, 
^'ordinem sacrorum, terniinos, defixiones magicas, supellecti^ 
lem variam the eleventh, monuments privata the twelfth, 
** fragmenta varia.” Sometimes these classes contain again 
subdivisions, and the inscriptions of every class are arranged 
chronologically. 

We propose, in the following numbers of the ClassicalJour- 
nal, to extract and to communicate to our readers those inscrip- 
tions%vhich are most important in an historical or palseo- 
graphical point of view, to give the substance of the commen- 
taries of the learned editor ; in short, to acquaint the public with 
all that is really useful and valuable in such a Corpus Ibscrip- 
tionum, and to add such remarks as may suggest themselves 
to us, without however multiplying the endless controversies 
on points which, after having been discussed a thousand times, 
leave us just as wise as before. 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin L(mguage. 
By the Rev. F. £. J. Valpy, A. M. of Trvu CoL 
Cnmb.j and one of the blasters of Reading School. 
Price 13^. Qd. 8vo. Baldwin. 


A. WORK in English, having for ils object to account for the 
origin of the fundamental words cf the Latin language, has been 
long a desideratum in this country among the curious and the 
inquiring. We limiC our phrase thus, because in a general 
point of view our scholars seem to care but little for Latin ety- 
mology. Our schools and our colleges either give it very 
trilling attention, or neglect it intirely. We have known at 
Cambridge Examinations some six or seven I/atin words in- 
quired into on the ground of their origin : but these questions 
have formed so very small a part of the examinations, that students 
have not found it prqdtabh to give attention to this branch of 
knowlege. Greek derivations are more inquired into, but still 
even these do not meet with their just encouragement. Indeed 
the study of etymology is regarded by most men as utterly use* 
less. How few Englishmen know that Fetter is from Feet, that 
Filth is that which Fileth or Defilelh, that Comfort is from Fortis ! 
i\nd how many would reject this information with marked dis- 
dain ! Some little time ago the writer of this article was asking 
in a learned parly the origin of the terms Whig and 7^ory. All 
were perfectly ignorant, and were quite satisfied to know what 
the terms signified. 

Poor, iheir, is the inducement to cultivate etymological 
science ! Small is the reward bestowed on the labors of "J'ooke, 
of Lennep, of Vossius ! Ciii bono ? is llic universal resistance 
to such' studies, lint let such opposers carry on their ohjections, 
and inquire what is the use of many objects of their own pursuit. 
We must admit, however, that etymologists have been much 
the cause of their own disgrace. Hie absuiclities of such 
men as Festus or Isidorus have oppressed etymology with 
such cumbrous loads of nonsense, that we ought not to be 
surprised that the science has not yet recovered from its masses 
of overwhelming absurdity. Better days have, however, beamed 
op the world. And although five hundred years hence there may 
still be much to discover in researches on Latin derivation, yet 
much ingenious and good matter has been amassed, enough cer- 
tainly to vindicate the reasonableness of engaging in this study, 
and to recommend it to the attention of masters and pupils. 
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The writer before us has collected more information on the 
origin of Latin words than we have yet seen brought together. 
I'he large work of Vossius is well known to inquirers into the 
study. But the present woik possesses decided advantages over 
it. First and foremost^ is the advantage to an English reader 
of the woik being in JMiglisli. Then the meanings of the Latin 
words are given, which are generally wanting in Vossius. The 
present w'rirer has also availed himself of much information 
occurring in the works of writers, who have added to the stores 
of learning since the time of their great prqfiecessor. Our au- 
thor also has presented us with numerous analogies from the 
eastern and northern languages. Lastly, he has often indulged 
ill liis own speculations, many of which are valuable for their 
learning and judgment. But that our readers maybe able to 
form an opinion on this point, we will make some extracts from 
what appears to us to be either new or improved on in this work; 

atris, brass. Fr. a7ir<s, splendor. JEs in Greek would be oTs. Homer bas 
tUQora glittering brass. And Callimachus Siavyea transparent 

brass, JEritt juigiit have been originally Or as maile aris on the model of 

Thus, Tliuiis ; Mus, Muris. “ Germ. brass. Anglo-Sax. or, </t, Franc, fr, 
Island, ar, Wc now say erz. Hence Gotb, ahf money. (Jeim. eren, brazen. 
All perhaps from Lat. orris, asis.” W. 

JieSf hesiis, eight ounces or two thirds of an As; eight inches, or two thirds of a 
foot; two thirds. For tluea, duessis, (ns Duellurn, JleMum; Duis, Bis,) fr. duo 
and ftSf oasis. Properly, two parts of an As, 'J'hc whole As is tattll/ supposed to 
be divided into thiee parts. “ Kx tribus assis partibus, qua* sunt trientes, duascou* 
tinet.” F. So the later Greeks for Bes said liiioipop^ “ which signifies,” says For- 
cellini, two parts of a whole which is divided into three.” 

Calva, a scalp, scull. Fr. icoXo^^, KaK<p^, a covering ; whence calphOf calra, 

iJanar, a crab. For cancrun fr. Kapidvos, KapKVOS^ by transp. KivKpos, Also, a 
cancer. From the samo Greek word. 

Don/^f I sleep. Fr. SdBoppai pp. of to strip a skin ; wrbence a word d6p- 
jua, a akin, and dormlo, I lie on a skin. As from i$dp07]p a. 1. p. of Sepw is Sapdduto, 
the same as dorttdo. Hfuner : iy Kutcriy oiatp ‘'ESpaSep 4 p irpodpdptp, Virgil : 
“Cc'sarum ovium sub iioctc 5ilenti Pelwhus incubuit stiatis soaiNOswuE petivit.” 
^ Or for damio fr. Upfia, a skin. • 

In the Additions we have die following further remarks on 
Dormio : , 

Dormio, '* Fr, S4ppa, &c.” A verb formed from a substantive often expresses the 
use for which it is intended. Thus Oficoy is a bouse, Olsew is to dwell in a house. 
Templum is a space in the air cut oil ^entally by the augurs for the purpose of 
viewing ; flonteiuplor i.s to view such a space. So from Atppa, a bide — as hides 
were in the olden time specially used for lying on and sleeping on — a verb 
might have been formed signifying to he on or to sleep ois a skin, and so to sleep 
in general. Add to the passages already cited the following from Homer : 

Hy* ^ptPS ESS** tnrh 8’ iawpurro pivhp $ohs aypai\oio. 

FQns,fontis, a weB, spring, fountain. From/a»dcffs,.f«ndcttHs, shortened into 
funs,Ju»tis, then softened into fans, fontis. Or changed to foudensjitttdeniis ; 
fons. foniis. We have sOboles for sUboles, and perhaps tOnsa for tUnsa. Varro : 

FonSf xinde fundiiur e terrii aqua viva.” H Or from which- 
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Otters a sound ; contracted to ipwifTos, fons, f antis, T AI. f^rfors fr. 

which carries or hurries forward. As Pons from Ildfror. 

Jam, now, Fcft* iam (as Je^us from *lijiroOs,) from is, ea, id. Jam, says Vos- 
sius, is a dissyllable in the ancient Comodians : that is, it was pronounced tarn. 
As we have plural it and iis, so iam appears to be an ancient form of earn. Jam 
or earn U, ** secundum earn horain aut diem aut tempestatem,'* as Unquani is for 
Secundum unicam hor<iiii ; and as Alias is for Secundum alias tcmpestates. Js is 
explained by Forcellini as not only that, iaelvos ; but this, eVros, and the 'lelne, 
eurr6s. In the sense of wros, Jam is “ in this hour.'* In the sense of 
answers to Gr. avrlaa and avrSOiP and i^avnis, 1} Jones refers Ja;;i to the lleb^w 
I'd/, which he pronounces jam, “ From Ilebr. Jom, a day,’* says Ilaigh. '* 

IttCita, Im'ltor, I imitate. Fr. ely/iia, ef^^oroy, a representation ; whence cfy/Mt- 
TOW, eiy/taTw, igmato, igmito, (as naxAva, muchlna) for softness imito, as Ptimi- 
lus for PiiGniiliis, St!mulus*for SliGmulus. See Iinai>o. 

hero, I de or ip) over aji^aiii, repeat. From itcrum, n^in ; and this from 
another, i. e. another time. Aspirate diopl, as in*’£A/cos, IJicus ; and E turned pdt 
/, as in *Ev, In ; *Ei/Thr, intus. f Ai. from iter ur ii. itum, *' I go often.'* Black. 
** Per iter factum revertor.” W. 

Lamentam, a lamentation. Ft. lacrymar, I weep, lament, whence lacrymAmen- 
tum,\ns from Atro is Atramentum,) and by contraction Utcrymentum, htmentum, 
^ AI. from KkavfjLa, a weej^mg ; wlxonce ciamen, lamen, lamentwn* As Momea 
and Momentum. 

Jjanx, lands, a broad plate, platter. Hence lances are the scales of a balance. 
As raXdrroi', a scale, ib from rerdAuprat pf. pass, of a verb raAulpio, same as ToAdca, 
to support j so from r^rdKayaa, pf. act. of mXaiVci), might he a word TdA.a 7 f, rd- 
XaryX^^t which might have been shortened to lanx, tanas, as Lactis from VdKaKros, 
Luxo from XaAa^w. 

L6cus, a place, &c. For docus (as Licet for Dicet from Aikii) fr. Soxhs, Ion. 
foabs, containing or ca|>able of containing. As x^pos (i. e. xdopos) is fr. 

Xdiin, tff contain. 

^ jVl/cs, a sordieV. Fr. SjluAos, a troop of soldiers. 'OfiiAsv, says Damm, is pro- 
pj&rly a military word, llonier: ip rpd'roio’tp dfjuAe7. Thucydides: rhp irhsiorop 
I^Kop rup liriAwp. And ; d hh iroAirr HpuKor Ktd arpart^ijs, O omitted, as in 
Dentes from *'0$ovrcr, Ramus from*'Opaju.f'or. 

Alundus, clean, ncut. As Mulcto was changed to Multo, muuctus might be 
changed to muntus, which would naturally fall into mundiis, as menl'ax into men- 
Dax. Munctus, like emunctUs, would be, emungendo pulgatus, purged, cleaned, 
clean. Forcellini* explains emnnctm, as iKed of style, " qui purgatil, niti^T^ nihil- 
que sordidi habentc oratione utitur : ah emunctis nanbiis et sordium vacuis.’* 
iVaper, lately, recently. Fr. noruv, whence noeiper,^ (as Pariimper, Paullisper,) 
noiper, nuper, as Providens, Proidens, Pnidens. So Gr. peaxrri, 

OUus, that. Ancient form of iUw or iUr, which was changed from olle, as 
Imbris is for Ombris. OUus or ille is opposed to Hie. Hie, this : Ule, tliat, or the 
other, 6 SXKos, contr. ZWos, or even ^AAor, alias. Donnegan and Ilederic write 
it SaXos. % V<»ssius derives iUe from Hebr. elif. * 

Pdveo, I fear, dread. Fr. ^a)9w or fut. 2. of w’hcnce tpi$opxti, I 

fear. From is ipaPhs, a dove, as Tfrfipup from Tpite, 1| AI. from pavio,. 
as Jaceo from Jacio. That is, pavior cor^paetu. Or from pavor, and this ftom 
pavio or vaUt. Qui jHtvit cor. 

Pauper, poor. Fr. paveo, as vru^^s from vrdarrw, iretrrwxo, which is explained 
by Valck'.'uaer “ metc q'mtractus cado.’* Hence paviber, (as from Facio is Faci- 
ber, Faber: from Salus is Saluher), whence pauber,(M aVIceps, alJceps), for 
softne 3 jtauper. 

Pidceo, I suit the- taste or temper of, please. Fr. irev4\tuca (veirAaKa) pf. tff 
J come near to. ‘‘ Non propter acce>sunnf ad locum, quod soioanius jungi 
1)6 quae ptacenty ant .‘-eparari ah iis qua- displicent: sed propter accesbum tropicum, 
qUi convenicLtift nature, indolis, voluptatis et momm debnilnr.’* W. So the 
Greeks uae wporrx»l^» ^ come iow'ards. Euripides : fic ^4pw yttvadpra npov- 
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X»p<£tv *'Oportet hospitem valde s£ ACCOMUODAnE civitati/*is Bames’-s 

version. 

Pl&leua, a slied, shelter, gallery, covering besiegers on their approach to a town. 
The word is applied to other things, and the proper xaeaiimg of it Dacier thinks to 
be a plank or tablet. Having observed that Festus explains phitti (inter aha) 
** TAH17LA'. omnes quibus aliquid pribsepitur^*’ he adds : ** £t haec forsan priina 
notio. Nempu a irA^{. tabula.'* Bather, from irAarvr, broad or flat, gen. wAareor, 
j£ol. wAor/or. Vossius : ** The Pollans said 0pOir4us for >BpA(r4ws, $pOBfus for 
PpABtiaSt &c.*’ Then we have ploteus and pluteus, as nUmidie from vO/tdSes, nU- 
nienis for nOmerus, hUmerus for hOmerus. ForcelJiiit gives the following senses 
of pluteus, connected with Tabula : .^unda lecti interior qusf! tabula claudeba- 
tur. Lecti tricliniaris tabula qua ejus pars exterior et amensh remote munie- 
batur. Tabula alfixa parieti, et repoeitorium libroruny stalnaruni, &c.'* Pluteus 
is also a balustrade, “ septum quo iutercoluinnium claudi et sepiri solet.** IT Al. 
fron) v\arloy, Dor. for irhi^ffiou, near. As the pluteus was used in Approaching 
towns. But A in ttKotIov is long. And the general sense of pluteus is against it. 

Possum^ 1 am able. For pottssunif u e. jwtis sum, 1 am able. So potis-es be* 
comes potes ; potis-est, poUst ; potis-sumus, possutnus ; potis-estis, potesHs ; potis* 
sunt, possunt. So jmtis-eram^ poteram ; potis-ero, pt^ero ; potis-fui, potui ^ Ac. 
Virgil : At non Evandrum poti<t eat w aUa tenere.** 

Quittio, 1 shake. As from trueo is Korour^w, Komr^et, uatrtrita, I sew ; so from eretu^ 
I shake, Karatrelu, may have been Kartrelw, tcatTfreiu, But from uturffttm may have 
been also Karreitn, (as TrpdSihta, irpdTTw,) whence quattio, quatio, li Haigh : “ Fr. 
KoBeu, Kadirifttf to cast down, ro cast." if Tooke ; ** From Anglo-Sax. qu€u:ian or 
cwacianf* 

litfi'o, I stretch out straight I move in a straight line. Lucan ; ** Tela regent 
per viscera Ca‘saris.** 1 lead straight on, as a ship, horses, Ac. Plence, I guide, 
direct ; and hence, I govern, rule. Fr. opeyw, *p(lym I stretch forth. So ^peyofuu 
is to thrust forwards a spear <and wound. Tliis primal^ vense of rego is clear in 
the compounds Porrigu, Dirigo, Surgo, in Kectus ilie participle of Jlego^ and in 
Kegula. The O is dropt in *Op4yw, as in Kemus and Kamus. Other languages 
however afford words cognate with rego and opeyto, “ Recken, (Germ.), tendere, 
extendere, expandere. Hebr. rakag, Goth, rakjan. Franc, recchen, Iceland, rcc- 
W. ii “Caniuius deduces rego for rago fr. &pxw, truusp, ^dxco. .Tunius 
from the Babylonian rac, a king." V. But these derivations do not at all agree 
with the priraaiy scuses^uf rego, 

Riuftftr, I grin or show my teeth like a dog. Fr. pucv6o/iai, ^iKvovpui, I am 
wrinkled ; trausp. (uvmvfiai^ whence rineor, ringor. Foroelliui explains ring^or 
*‘nHres corucco,’* and adda : *' Translate dicitur de planiis qurc frigore astiictn 
COKRUOANTUR ct corlicc linduntiUT." f AI, from /ilv, the nose. 

Stlria, a congealed drop of water, an icicle. Fr. erreipos, hard, aoUd. As Glo> 
xia from r\avp6s, f Al. for stilut, (as PaAths, vaRius ^ onAla, ieRtai) fr? arlKii, U 
minute particle. 

Stiva, the jilough-handle. As from ^pTyu is frigo, from trrv^, Dor. trrv^itt 
firm, hard, solid, is stiphn, whence stira. 

Tango, 1 touch. For tago, as Paugo for Pago. Tngo fr. ruyCa fut. 2. of rA^u, 

1 stretcli out, 1 stretdi out my hand, 1 stretch out iny hand to touch or take. Homer 
has leoths rerayiav, lading hold of by die foot. From tago is tetHgo, tettgo, (as 
paxAPa, nmchlna,) whcuce tefigi. 

Tellus. From tcAAowu*, i. e. TrAAowoa 7 ^, producing earth. 

Teneo, I hold, hold fast, occupy, hold back, restrain,* detain ; hold fast, bind, 
engage, captivate ; Ac. Fr. rerw, fut. of rclvw, I stretch out, stretch out 

iny hand to take and bold. Plautus: ** pork ice brachiuni, prehenbe. Jam 
tenea 7’^Teneo, — Tene** So from T««, I stretch out, is T^, take, lay hold of. 
So from is TeraydiP, having laid hold of. Donnegan : ** Tefw, properly, to 
stretch out the hand to take hold of any thing." Again: *‘**Op4yopai,tQ stretch 
forth .the hands and take." f Al. from* rCivw, in the sense ,of Tendo, I aim at, 
come op to, get, Ac. 

Vas, vadis, a bail, surety. Fr. participle of tpnpi, wliich Donnegan ex- 
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plains (inter alia) to affirm, assure^ piomise. Or vas is for vads, ividis, and this is 
fr. <pdTri5j from ^duf vetftarai. ** (jui promittit suu se peiii'ulo aliquein judicio ati- 
turum.” V. f Al. from J3dy. Qui radit sea it in jus. H Al. from Oemi. wetten^ 
spondere, stipulari. “ Tlie Aiiglo-Sax. bad, wed, is a pledge." W. 1[ Spelman 
mentions the Turkish bassa, sfronsor. 

Venenum^ a poison, poisonous drug. For phenenum fr. <peV(«i, to kill ; whence a 
word (piimivhVf like ati€V7iv6v. liut such drugs are prepaied for medicinal uses, 
and hence venenum is sometimes, though rarely, luken in the sense of a medicine. 
Valerius: “ Vulniis quod nullis . . . level Medta rewenis." 

Virgo, hiM, a virgin or damsel. Somedines, though very rarely ,*it is said of one 
married, as in \ irg. J^cl. 0, 17. As wc, say Spinster, that is, SpiiiMing-womnn, 
for damsel — so the Greeks might say a working Ionian under the same idea. 
From tpyof nughi be ipyc^‘)s, (same as tpydvT\,) which could produce rerginis, (as 
^axAvA, mathlnn,) ririfoiis. Oi €p7wr' might ho n^od as both masculine and fe- 
minine, ainf from ipyuv etiuld he rergo^ rtrgo. lltmier ; Korprjn 5’ oo yapifoi, 'Aya- 
fji4p.pavos, oitS* et ipya'ABrivaiTj yKavKumhi lacKpapi^ou And in II. 1, 12h, some 
edition!* read, Aurro) 5' eirra 7 war/cas apLVfutvas, tp7* elSvias, T Al. from virev, 
viiUencv virigo, virgo. Oh nrentem ietniuu. “ ] /rg'n iiiteiihim clicitur do quje 
virujn passa est. Kolut euim non tarn integritatem qnam viridnn relalem." I'. 

Uls, bi-yond. “It was turmeily vUis, hence nl!raf' says Foi’cellini. Or uls 
was for vUeris (locis), f'-nm tiller, lint ratlmr, uU is from ollut i. c. in illis locis. 
opposed to “ill his loeis." 1-leuce oils, ols, uls. 

I'itr/ue, certainly, assuredly, I'oi a<it*»»wr/iie, wteungMC, as I'hiqvu* is for 1' hi- 
cunque. That is, howsoever, in what way soever, in every «a\, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

We have been long in our extracts, because we arc persuaded 
that our readeis will not be displeased to read them, and will 
not be unimproved by' the remarks they contain. We will give 
an iifstance or tw'o of the manner in wliich the writer has 
brought together the heterogeneous meanings of some words — 
meanings which by tlicir great discordance so often confound 
aud perplex the student: 

riito seems primarily to mean, I clip, prune, a» Cicely) has Co/erc vitem j” 
and to come from icoAd^cu. fut. Ko\datOy Ko\dta, ko\u, 1 clip, prune, colo 

means, 1 clear from cxcre.sceures, 1 trim, as we speak of a bird imiunixo its fea- 
thers. Hence. I adjust, make neat, dress, as Drydeu uses ttie word Prune : 
“ Growsa fop, rniiNFS up, &c.” Hence, I pay grea'c atleution to, study, pursue ; 
regard, honor, venerate. In regard to the fields, it means, 1 am attentive aud 
aeduhms^bout cultivating or tilling them, La?tly, it means, I frecpiont a spot, 
“ assiduus sum in loco aliquo,” as Forcellini explains it j and liciicc, I dwell in, 
inhabit. 

Liho, I pour out in sacrifice, make a libation. Aeifico. Hence, I sacrifice: for no 
sacrifice took place without a lilKdio. Alsu, I consiune, make Jess. Again : 
before tlu- priests poured the wine out, they sipped or tasted it themselves, and 
gave to those about Uiem to taste : hence li^o is to sij> or taste j and licncc to touch 
gently ; to pass over slightly ; and so to cull and extract. 

Vihbiliais, the navel ; the middle of anything. Fr, byttpaKhs, whence omhilus, 
fas in dpgfoi, am Ho ; an^ in /uiaxAvA, inachlua,] then mnJbilus, and umbilicus, as in 
Amicus. Umbilicus is also a kind of cockle, wrinkled, says Ainsworth, like the 
navel. Marina cochlea, cujus testa rotunda et contorla siraihtudmem quundam 
habet cum umbilico hominis.” F. Also, a taper stick made of cedar, &c. round 
which a book was rolled. Ifecause, when the book was folded, the stick was in 
the middle of it. Forcellini adds : “ Vel, quod pamc eodeni recidit, umbilici dictas 
sunt bacilli paries extreme, qua; liinc inde exstabant, convolutovolumine.^’ Pliny 
uses this word in oilier metaphorical senses. 
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I'he author requests from his readers any assistance they 
may have to bestow on liirn. We are persuaded that many 
obs«ervations are lost to the world, because they are written 
loosely in tlic incmoranchnn-books of the learned, and are not 
collected together and condensed. This is the greater pity, 
as such cursory observations, being made on the spirit and 
energy of tin; moment, ire likely to be paiticularly useful. 
For our own parts we shall only now advance a remark or two. 
We tliink that none of th.e derivations of Sed width are given by 
the writer are correct. Wc think that it ivgs first Set; and that 
it was put for Siel, wliirh was capable of being contracted to Set 
as well as to Sit. And we are conlirtned in -our belief by llic 
wi iter’s observations on the word jht, which however wc do 
not think, with ]\lr. 'Fooke, to be so much put for as for 
At fiit. "Hie writer has passed over the true and ancient spell- 
ing of Suteniiiis. And this makes the M necessary to be ac- 
counted for, ami makes it impossible that ibe word should come 
from Annus. Some have thought it put for oXoVe/xvoj, corrupted 
to oKsfjivog, solcwnis. 

Wc shall now bhl the writer adieu, and thank him for his 
production of a very pleasing and instructive work. We re- 
commend it to the public, and will vontuj*p« to predict that it 
will /b;re on our scholars a greater attention to tho etymological 
part of the Latin language. We would also solicit from our 
readers any additions which might be useful to the writer at a 
future time. 

We liad almost forgotten to mention an ingenious remark, 
whiejh we will now extract from the Preface, and with which 
we wiTl finish this article : 

Notwitlistanding the we have pointed out between the Latin and the 

Greek, so dillerent are these languages, that, if we take at random a certain num- 
ber of Latin words, we shall find but few of them coiresi)ond in sonnTi to the 
Greek. A great reason is, that tlie Latins formed new' words from those which 
the^f introduced from Greece. J’liuo Visio has no alliance in sound with ‘'Orpts, 
1)01 Visunj wiiIi*'Of)o/iia*or ^dtr/xa, nor Tnvideo with ^Soytof: and yet Visio, Visum, 
liividuo, aie all from the Greek Etdw, through the l.atiii Video. So the modern 
(Greeks express a chain by ^dmj, a word which was unknown to their ancestors, hut 
derived fiom fdw, ^tiyvvfu. Another season is, that the Latins derived their lan- 
guage from the A’olic tiibes, which had words peculiar to themselves, and un- 
known to the Ionic and Attic races. Lastly, derivative languages apply words in 
a manner unknow'n to the early writers in tho primary language. 'J bus tiie Krench 
express the head by or as it was anciently Teste, formed from Testa, a 

shell, and so the shell of the head. “Mra testa” for ** my head” would have 
been thought a singular expression by Cicero. 
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A Latin Charade. 

S)'Ilaba prima^ mala percussa cupidine, Diotus, 
Spes et anioris habet^ tfistitiasque graves : 
Vroxima sed fliiitare solet^ saniesque cruore 
Mixta, lueVserpit saepius unde inihi: 

Toia parte tanien comptos componor in artus, 
Forma/ decor, vires^ ingeniumque vigeut. 
Raptum morte ferant quamvis me fata, resurgam, 
Et tmmero ascribar, Coelicoiumquc comes. 


Attempts at Punning in Greek. 

On the defeat of the Persians by Themistocles. 

Befiis TO xAeo? wf ttocv OettKTTOxXijj, 
nep(rus rs •jrBp(ru$, kou Aro<r<r* uru^ Jtsqoiv. 

Oil Professor i^iithon’s edition of Leinpriere, re-edited by 
E. H. Barker, Esq. 

SI j3i/3^iov xaXov, vsagoij avSoSv ti Koyouiv, 

T|UbVtt)V (TE x^sivog Bapxep ekjxe ^orjv. 

On the Rev. Mr. Brasse’s Greek Gradus. , 
lloXXoi ye ;^p<roy ^uKxoy avTihtev av, 

'0 0 VT 0 $f %pu<ro 5 euv e^eyxerai. 

On Mrs. Card, wife of the Rev, Dr. Card, of Great Mal- 
vern. 

Pumi x’pocrijvEj, e^u$ STruivvpLos. 

Upeveis avuTaovasi BafftXna xap^iai;. 

On Miss Barrett, of Hope End, tl>' learned authoress of An 
Essai/ on Mind, a Poem. ^ 

OgSeog (TSio dopLog Xeyerat reXog ekviSog etmr 
Uotov 5* EX(Ti?eiv EO-Tiv ofrep (rt iei^g ; 
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•OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


ON CANALS. 

Impcllitque rates iibi duxit aratra colonus. 

Artis opus niirum, nec adhuc vulgata per orbeni 
VEiiiula naturae coiiamiiia, qualia minquani 
Viderat Ausonios regnatrix Roma per agros, 

Musa caiias ; tu nam tacito sub vespere mistos 
Aure bibis strepitus^ et pascua licta pecjsrraiis 
^ia:pe novo celeres niiraris in anine cariiias. , 

Jactet in object! saivisse cacumina montfs 
Indomitus Xerxes iinu^que in viscera terrse 
Perfodisse viam ferro, ductusque sonantes 
iEquoris insolitum vi deduxisse per alveum. 
Pulchrior hie labor cst, quern non belli ira ferocis 
Poscit, at arridens vultu pax alma sereno, 
Angligeiiunique sal us, ct piiblica commoda rerum. 

Ell! ubi fcecuiidus tacito delabitur amne 
Undarum Pater, et salices convalle sub ima 
Thamesis irrigue lanibit, qua^ quantaque reruni 
Apparct facies! quain splciidida surgit*ifliago I 
iJinc atque hinc pictis albentia marmora veils ** 

Sole ex opposite lucent, gravida^qiie carinae 
Vix tang LI lit portus, rnercesque in lit tore sternunt 
Coiigestas alte, quas frugum prodiga tellus 
Sponte siia, tibi, de gremio Britannia fundit. 

Ay te, niagne pater! vasti gens ultima muiidi 
Eautas mittit opes, qua Ganges %stuat auro 
Turbidus, et fulvam exsudat Pactolus areiiani. 

Qunlis ubi lento devolvit iluniine Nilus, 

Jndoriim, aut Arabum gazas, vel ab orbe remoto 
Divitias portat varias tibi, regia Memphis! 

Urbs aut]qua,*potens opibus ! stupet incola saxi 
Culmine dcspiciens radetites httora puppes; 

Quam densie tliivio incun^bunt! ut vela patenti 
Laxa sinu Zephvrosque vocant, Hiictusqiie fereiites. 

Tales terra parens, rerum tiatura crea^rix 
Fundit opes tibi larga niaiiu ; pelagique^per tequor 
Extrenii tibi cuncta patent : sedjquid vetat arlis 
Teiitare auxilium, et longo perfecta labore 
Usque sequi studia, et crescentem extendere famam P 
Jam non Oceanus solum Ouilantia venti^ 

Signa videt Britonum, lateqiie allabier oris 
Miratur densas peregrino a iittore puppes; 
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Quinctiam ausa novis se dudum attollerc regiiis 
Naulica res, ventisque aliis comniiltere vela. 

Aspice qua fruges iiiiper ditissinia tel i us 
Kffiidit greiTiio, et flava redimita corona 
Alma Ceres circum florentes niitriit agros : 

Jam iiauta impeiiit lintres, et reinige tuto 
Lenta per expanstim descendit c^'nibu canalein. 

IJic iiequo vorticibus ssevis praTupta miiiantur 
Saxa iiiari in medio ; non iitra in riocte procella 
Ingruit, aut te^nebris horrescunt leqiiora circum : 

At passim veneres nattirx daedulus ordo 
SiiDinittit varias, dcxtra la^vaque conisca 
Sylva viret, lastique greges per prata vagantur ; 
Flaventesque agri rident, campisque remotis 
Vix tollunt tenues dispersa iiiapalia futnos. 

Sa'pe etiam tacitc puppim miratitur ennlem 
Nocturnaj Faunorum acics, Lemurwmqiie caterva^ 
Remorum captant sonitiis, crepitanliaqiie Austris 
Carbasa, et igiiaros accendunt otniiie nautas. 

Ultima jam tellus sociali foedeie juncta 
Mutal opes, nee teira obstat, iiec longa viariim 
Taedia iter p^’chibent; optata ad littora friictiis 
Fida veliit ratis, et luta deponit arena. 

Quin Isetos hue flecte ocidos, qua despicit a*quor 
Allisum lateri, fluctiisque immane freinentes 
Urbs Britonum, regina orbis ! quanto agmine fervent 
Littora ! iit inniimeris spumant freta versa caiinis ! 

Ipse novas stu'pet aninis aquas, urnamque superbe ^ 
Cceruleam attollens, spe dulci pectora firmat. 

Ad ripam confusa manus miratur acervos^ 
Thesaurosque novos iiihiat, Isetumque salutans 
Augurium reditus venientis computat anni. 

"i ales Phoeniciis non olim cxtructa colonis 
Vidit opes antiqua Tyriis, licet snquora vasta 
Huic primum invelierent merces, non Roma triumplios 
Regales jactans, et multa e esede trophaea. 

Salve magna parens ! tibi sic commercia puppes 
Larga vehant, effundat opes tibi subditus orbis \ 

Nec belli gravis ira fremat, nec victor in arces 
Prostratas olim insultans fremat ense minaci! 

Quin victi late mundi regina supersis 

Tam laetis felix opibus, quam Marte superba! 

Ipsa licet pleno difTusos umne canales 
Gallia miretur^ quoties secura phaselus 
Contemnit ventique moras, fluvioque patent! 
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Devectik exoncrat peregi itia tnercc Garumiiam ; 

Aut Sina indiictis jactet sua pasciia rivis 
inipleri, stagna alia coleus, atque hiuiiida regna; 

At datur Angligenis, qui tantas vincere laiides 
Aggredilur, siniilenique niovet fclicior arlem ; 
Geiitis grande decus ! ciii mens experta laborum 
Ansa per arcanos lerrae penclrare recessus, 
Veiiturisqiic novas aperire nepotibus iindas. 

Ki) ! vasti moles operis pnecelsa siiperbos 
Vi iiiagna sese attoliens coiii^urgit in arcus, 
Suspensiequc undo: grandi sub fornice^puniant. 
Slabit honos per sa^cla aiisis ! tibi mnnera.supplex 
Meicutor pretiosa ferel ; tibi rector aquaium 
Kvolvet plenos iatices ! non invidus Anster 
Proinissi aiixilii ventis spirabit atnicis ! 
Nyinpliaruinqiie cohors I'acilis, lajtajque canoris 
Naiades texeiit tibi rubra coraliia conciiis. 

Ipsa tenens dextra niaturos tollit honores 
Copia foecundum cornu, coUectaqiie dona, 
Pacatasqiie undas fausto supcieminet ore. 

Tuque etiam, decus Oxonii ! nova dumina cerncs 
Ire per insuctos tractus, vt divite ductu,^ 

Piindere opes tibi, Iieta Isis ! fors fa?dere tandftn^ 
Jiincta novo inixtas volves sociabter undas, 

£t classes portum insolitas intrare videbis, 

Atque hilareni viridi in ripa glomerare juventatn. 
Jam quantas cerno longinqua ex urbe per a?quor 
Adventare rales, quas inox devolvet in alveo 
(Snda tibi exaucto gazas! urnamque trophu^is 
Insignem ostendens, ipso foecundior oliin 
llisso patiias procterlabetur Athenas. 

Scilicet et tempus veiiiet, cum clussis amicos 
Invitaiis datiis, perstriiiget littora veils 
Bxpausis, triste.sque agros, ubi, Carole ! quondam 
luslructse tibi inagnus acies fulsere subarniis, 
Consciaque indigno sudavit sanguine tellus. 

Mas clades secum reputads, fiinestaque bella, 

Navita lentus agit renios; oculosque retorquens 
Usque avidos, meniinit felicia sseeja Ge^gi, 

Dum laeto taciturn perteiitant gaudia pectus. 

Nec te magnanimiim heroum Caledonia uutrir 
Musa oblita silet, quam laudis vera cupido 
Suscitat, et patriae accendit pia cura salutis : 

£t VOS, si veteris quid tangat gloria famse, * 

Si tanti spes fausta operis, tarn fortibus ausis 
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Usque alacrcs adhibete animos, studiisque favete. 
Donee venturo iiiox surgat tempore factis 
Major honos, terrisque olim disjunctus iniquis 
Oceanus coeat, sociasque immisceat undas ! 

Jam nova per siccas iabuntiir diimina valles^ 

£t tibi, Cl 3 ^da ! optant lastos adjungere ductus. 

Aspice;qua3 tandem surgunt spectacula rerum ! 
Quam variuD nascuntur aquie ! nionumentaque vasti 
Quanta micant operis ! quae' non llollandia novit 
i*austis cincta lapdis ; licet huic natura fcraccs 
Plepior indulsit latices, fluviosque scatentes, 
iilt late eduso circumdatur a^quore campus. 

Jam sociatae urbes coeunt, utque ultima regiii 
Liittora junguntur : qua nuper rusticus agros 
* Squalentes rastro evertit, steriiemquc paludem. 

Hie plenas stupet ire rates, inciiltaquc quondam 
Terra situ bibit imniissas felicior undas. 

Sic non ulla sibi regio distincta remotis 
Arva colit spatiis, aut coiidens semina sulcia 
Fcecundas nutrit segetes ; fert omnia tellus 
Omriis, et extremes implent commercia portus. 

O! una ante’ alias Britenum Isetissima tellus ! 

Si non umbriferos niontes vineta coronant 
Aurea, nee foliis densattir niyrtea sylva ; 

At aecura quies, teinpestatesquc serenae 
Non absunt, vernant facili tibi pascua coelo, 

£t valles resonant crebris mugitibus iriiie ; 

At procera viget patiiis in moiitibus ilex, 

Venturuni auxiliiim nautis, quae mole per undas 
Turrita innabit medias, vexillaque fausta 
Ad soles alios veliet invictanique juventam. 

Cernis ut Oceanus tibi circiim biacliia tendit, 

Tiivitatque rates ; ignotas qiiaTcre terras 
Columbi tentant aiii, proavuinqtie secuti " 

Auspicia, et ineinori repetentes peclore famam, 

Impune adjungunt patriis nova littora regnis. 

^d quia nani externas late vagor exul in oras i 
£n! niajora donii icstant, et gratia reruni 
Liaetior effulgef: vos o! salvete laborum 
Tautores, sic nunquam audaces proruat ausus 
Martis saeva nianus, Britonum gens iloreat armis 
Intacta, et gratas pandens pax aurea pennas 
Usque tegat. ferruiiique virenti condat oliva ! 

ALCOCK. 

Coll. Not. 


1778. 
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PLATO, De Ue Poblica, viii. p, 559, 
Translate into English Prose. 

ndhiv To/vuv, 8* gyco, xlyxfLsv tag If oKiyotp^ixou StjfJLoxpeirixo^ 
yiyvsTcci — doivn to- — yeoj wv fjt^srotfidXksi sx too uvayxuloig Iwiflu- 
[xiong TpetpofJisvou r^v tmv ju.^ uvayxalcov xctl dvctff^sXobv rjSoyoov 
ga)(rlv te xoi) uvetnv ; 

OVID. Fast. lib. ii. 

Februa Romani dixere piamina Patres : — down to — 
Tempora bis quini contiiiufisse Viri. 

QUESTIONS. 

By uhom were llic Flamiiies iiitrodiicccl ? What was the number 
at first? To what number was it aftcrwaids increased— and by what 
names wore the three ])rii)ci|)al distins^iiished from the rest? 

Whence the name of Liiperci ? Of what date was their Institution? 
and to what popular superstition do Ovid and Juvenal allude as con- 
iicoted w'itli the celebration of the Lnpercalra ? 

By w hat name more usually distinguished than by P<»troBymic 
here used (Actoriden)? 

What was the period of the reign of j32geus? Over what territory? 
and to wliat eirrumstance is the allusion here made? 

Who was (he son of Amphiaraiis and Eriphylc? and on account of 
the murder of whom was he persecuted by the Furies? Why is 
Achdous here distiripfuishcd by the epithet Nawpactousi and what is 
the tjgiiTC ill prosody w'hich is here disregarded? Whence also does 
the figure derive its name? 

Maik the three distinctions of the Boman year w'ith the names of 
the months and the number of days in each, as used by Bomulus, 
Numa Pompilius, and Julius Caesar. * 

Why is the present year termed Bissextile f 

SHAKSPEAPE, Jul. Cass. Act ii. 

To be translated into Greek Iambics, 

Cal. What meat! you, Cxsar? Think you to walk forth ? 

— down to — , 

Will come, when it will come. 

TACITI ANN. lib. XVI. § 29 . 

Cum per haec atque talia Marcellos, ut erat torvus et nii- 
nax, vocc, vultu, oculis ardesceret; — down /o— ^ Accusatoiibus 
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Eprio et Cossutuuo quinguagies seatertiftm sin^lis, Ostorio 
duodecies, et quaestoria insignia tribuuntur. 

QUESTIONS. 

Quote Ibe verses of Juvenal which allude to this transaction. (Cliens 
hie Sorani, &c.) 

Express these sums {guinguagies sestertium and duodectes) in English 
money, and explain the Kouian method of rcckoniug by se.stcrccs. 

Some English Verses to be traihlaled into Latin Hexameters. 

CIC. Orat. pro Cn. Plancic), § IQ. 

Jam, ut ego doceo, gratiosum esse tribulibus Plauciiim, quod 
muUis benigne fecerit, — down to — qui iis denique debet esse 
'juqundus, quorum dignitati populus llomanus testimonium, non 
beneficium ambitioiii dedit. 

QUESTIONS. 

Explain briefly the institutions of the Comitia Ciiriata, Centuriata’ 
and Tributa, as well as the origin of our term Pra ogative. 

What persons were comprised in the Nohilitas Roinana? 

PJLAUT. Aul. Act. in. Sc. 5. 

Mfic:' Nulla igitur dicat : Equidem doteiii ad te attuli 
— down to — 

Incommoditates, sumtusque intolerabiles. 


PERS. Sat. v. 52. 

Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus — dodm io-^ 
Cbm rota posterior curias, et in axe secundo. 

QUESTIONS 

To what Greek words does chiraera ow e its meaning ? 

Cleantbes was the successor of whom ? and what were the principal 
points in the doctrine, which the Sect, to which he belonged, promul- 
gated ? 

How are any similar ideas expressed by Horace? 

Against whom was the Satire of Persius more particularly directed ? 
and when did he die? 


SOPH. CEd. Col. 

01. wOTVictt BetvwTTE^f eJre vuv ehf/ots — down to — 
hecrriv tmv voiov[ji.svcov. 

Some Greek Hexameters to be translated into English Prose. 
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Some English Prose to be translated into l.atin Prose, 

ARISTOPH. Vesp. 

SAN, Noarov yap h votr^p aWoxorov oiutov vocrt“i — down 
eyxXgi<ravT6$, coj av ijj. 

QUESTION. 

Explain the various judicial allusions in tlic preceding passage. 

AHfSTOT. Politic, tii. 1. 

Translate into English Prose, 

Tig fisv o5v IcTTiv 6 itoA/djj, ex tovtwv ^uvsp6v ‘ — down tO' — aroA- 
Xoi^wg yap Tv^g iroXecog Xeyo/xevijf, e^jri Troog svfiageia roiauriijs 

QtTESTIONS. 

Mention the titles and sutijects of Aristotle*s other political works. 
What peculiaiity is there in his use of the word apxh in this passage? 
"W hat {larticular sense was attached to the word Troxlreia lu his time? 

What were the qiiulifii'ations of birth required for a citizen of 
Athens? What for an Arclion ? What alteration and relaxation is 
the Athenian law on this head said to have undergone in the time of 
Pericles? 

Illustrate the phra.se ws aw\w9 tiirtlv by its opposite. To wdiat is* 
atrXtt's op))osed in the following sentence, (Ethic. Niconi.Ju7.)L xcd 
airKws ri\fiov (X^ofiep) rh koO’ ayr^ alpfrhv oiel, xol pnfittrorf &AXo ? 

]<)x|)laiii the douhic nicanitigs in the simile of Gorgias, and the nature 
and solution of the tnropia to w'iiich it refers. 

Stale the piincipai points of resemblance and dillcrence between 
the Attic TTpoa-rdTTjs and the Roman patrovus. How do the Greek 
writers render chenx and according to what analogy ? lilxplain the 
phrases vpoorrdrrjv, vpaardrov ypdtpetreou. Define fitici? dTrpotrrcuriov, B(kji 

dirotrraaiov. 

What was the nature and object of the changes introduced by 
Cleisthenes into the Atheiiian eonstitiitiuii? Why were the ancient 
.siibdivi.sions of the Attic tribes inapplicable to his? • 

.Explain the following eompciidioiis account of the revolutions in 
the g^'Verniiient of Athens &pa 'AOrtvaloi deiyus eis ray vo^irtlas eirrpd- 

v€?iOi, Ko) itriHjSfioi irphj rds p.era$o\ds irarrhs ptdWou. BatriAtlau ptW yiip 
ifygyKay atJjtppdvws ^ttI KcKporros, Kcd '*“1 Qriatus Kal rtav KoUpid&v ndraf, 

Tvpta/vi5o9 irrupdOritrav M rwv Xlti(riarrpari8&v : 'ApiirroKparitf 5e 
rwv TerpaK oaiwir : Elra iiarrepov Aena r&y^ iTv-Airwr kuO’ %Kaarov iros VTjs 

V(tA£ei>5 : T^MvraioP iyevero ’Avapxia. (uEl. V. H. Y. 13.) W hon did the 
^Apopxta begriib lind how long did it last? 

ISOCRATES, Ilep) 'Avri^. 

Translate into English Prose, 

Et j«*ev opoiog 6 Aoyog, 6 piXXoov uvayycoirQ'^trsa'Qai, roig vpog rohg 
aywvag, 15 jrgog rug evitel^sig yeygccppivoig, ouBh av ISei TtpohotXex* 
$>jvai wspi auToO* — down to — xai KaTaXstfyvvjopino vsp( rt too 
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vXovroti xai rw irX^&ovg reov tyvaxreiv efi^V elvoti r^y Asir- 

oupylav, 

QUESTIONS. 

What opinion on the character and genius of Isocrates docs Plato 
pul into the mouth of Socrates? Under whom did he study rhetoric? 
What is said to have been the ordinary price of his instructions and 
the number of his scholars ? Mention the most distinguished of them. 
Which of his works are \6yoi vphs U hat specimens has he left 

of the ytvos ffvfifiovXevriKSy 1 V\ hat were his favorite political scliemcs ? 

Eiiunierale and define the Attic \€tToup 7 iai. What is the dilfeience 
between \eiTovpyla and elaipopd ? Describe the course of proceeding in 
an iunibocts. ^ 

How Mas the Athenian navy constituted before the time of Clcisthe- 
nes? What Mere the duties of a rpnipapxos'* (5ive an account of the 
avfifJLopiai and of the reform introduced into the tricrarchical system by 
Demosthenes. 

W’hat is the difference bctw'ccTi frvfi$6\aia and (rv/j.$o\al Explain tlie 
'^pbrases krrh irvfifi6\(au Koivuvfiv, dir6 trvfi^Kuv SiKa^etrOat. Translate the fol- 
lowing passage : teai ^\aera-ovfityoi y&p ip rats ^vfifioKalais irphs rovs (vfipulxovs 
SiKais, /cal Trap* vfxip^ avrols ip rots &fto(ois vufiois Trot^crarrtT ras Kpireis <f)i\oiiKiip 
SoKovfitp, (Tijuc}d. I. 77.) What are fu/A/BdXaiat Btwai? 

Give the derivation of uviyvios and dxdfwi^. Explain the duflnition in 
Theophrastus : v dXaforefa— vpotrBoicia tcpwp ayad&p ot'K optq/p : and express 
it in diflc^'ciit Greek. 

BURKE, Reflections on the Revolution 

IN Fkance, p. 178. 

Trandate into Greek Prose, 

A perfect democracy is the most shameless thing in the 
world — down to — but a most contemptible prey to the servile 
ambition of popular sycophants or courtly flatterers. 
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The Delphin and Variorum Classics^ os. 109 to 112, 
contuming Livy. Pr. 1/. Is. per No. — Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchnse at once 
all th& Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
livering one or two' back Nos. with each new No. till the set is com-* 
pleted. Very few copies are left for disposal. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Language, by the 
Rev. F, E. J. Valpy, A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
one of the Masters of Reading School. One vol. 8vo. Price 
135. 6d, boards. 
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A new Edition, being the eleventh, of The Elements of Greek 
Grammar, \^ith Notes for the use of those who have made some 
progress in the language. By R. Valpy, D.D. F.A.S. With con- 
siderable improvements. Svo. Price 6s, Gd, boards. 

Elegnntiee Latinee, or Rules and Exercises illustrative of elegant 
Latin Style. Intended for the use of the middle and higher classes 
of Grammar Schools. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. Head Master 
of Norwich School. Ninth Edition, with considerable improve- 
ments and additions. — A general list of Phrases, as used in the 
original, and an Index, arc adefed. Price 4$. Gd, 

Eutropiiis, with a double Tramlation, frtr the use of students 
on the lluniiitonian system; the text and the translations re- 
peated separately, to furnish exercises for pupils. 1 vol. 8vo. lOs. 

VoUairvii IJistori/ of Charles the Twelfth, on the same pl an, 
with a Preface, explanatory of the object and use of the douBTe*’ 
translation, and Notes. *2 vols. Svo. 15s. 

An Index Verhorum to the Medea of Euripides, as edited by 
PoRSv N : — intcndt'd as an Accompaniment to Edwards's Edi- 
tion of Porson's Medea of Euripides. Is. bds. 

A Latin Orammar, compiled from the best editions of the 
Roman ( 'lassies now ei tant, and adapted to the mode of teaching 
bij Termination. Hy D. B. Hjckik, JVfSstei of I3p condaie 
School, near Norwich. Longman and Co. 1828. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

'riio object of the present publication is to correct (he faUitits 
and supply the dcftvts of (he common Bramniar. Many scholars 
have of lato ongaged, iirotcssedly, in a similur undertaking, and 
witli similnr views* but all have wholly overlooked the two ^reat 
n'TOrs -^hieb disgia<*e the Eton Grammar, and which above all required 
correction — irroofr Irntdens mn\ false Perfects ; not to speak of the ab- 
surdity of clogging the l.-atiii Yerb with a host of Supines, which never 
existed except in the hraiii of Graminanans. An incredible number 
of such falsities might be here adduced, if necessary ; but they 'will be 
found noticed in the following pages. W hen it is a known truth, that 
very few I jalin Verbs have what arc called Supines, why should not 
the Supine be excluded Irom the formation of the Latin Verb, and the 
Perfect Participle Passive sifbstiliitcd instead, as in other languages? 
When many of the Perfects found in Grammars and Dictionaries are 
formed solely from Analogy, and^havc no existence in the Classics, 
why should not such Perfects be erased, and those only substituted 
which are found in the writings of the ancients ? ^ 

The Grammatical Institutes of Priscian were the chief groundwork of 
the early Latin Grammars. A cr parisonofhis works, as edited by 
Krehl in 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1819-20, with the edition by Putsch, in 
4to. Hanov. 1605, will fully prove the futility of compiling a Grammar 
from such materials. Succeeding coinpilors have been content with 
following the dictum of their predecessors, not giving themselves the 

yoL. xxxvii. a.Jt. no. lxxiii. l 
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trouble of referring^ altogether to tho true source^ the Latin Classics. 
Tliis reference has at length been made: and, although it had occu- 
pied several years, such is the result, that the present compiler has 
reason to be pleased with his labor, and trusts the public also will not 
deem the time mispeut. His avocation as one of the Editors of Mr. 
Yalpy's incorporated Edition of the Delphin and Variorum Classics, for 
the last six years, has conduced much to promote his research, and 
afibrded him an opportunity of consulting, not only the very best In- 
dexes of the Latin Classics, but also many other works of reference 
rarely to be met with. 

The method of the present Grammar may, to some, appear com- 
plex, and the rules too nunieroiis; but these objections must vanish, 
when the mode of teaching it shall have been p(»iutcd out. It is not 
the compiler’s intentioh, that all the rules should be conimitlcd to me- 
mory : not is it, indeed, necessary; 'or, as ^^encea very justly ob- 
serves, ‘^Loiignm iter est per pncccpta, breve el cllicax pfT exempla,” 
It is absolutely iiecessaiy, however, that usufficicncif of rules siioiild be 
given in an elementary work of this kind, as guides for the learner. 
“\Vfid explanation from a diligent master, with eoustaiit parsing, will 
be sufHcicut to iitipress most of the mlcs of Accidence on the youthful 
mcrnoiy. Eiit w lien a general inic has many exceptions, as, for in- 
stance, in the Hides for the Genders of x^uuns, such cxcoptitms must be 
fixed inciclihiy in the niiiul, and for this reason they have been com- 
prised in Latin Hexameters. These exceptions, however, are not in- 
tended for the mere hegiiiiier. 

In the Etymological part tw'o soils of type have been used, Long 
Primer and JJrevier. At first the puj>il should commit to memory the 
Paradigmata of Sub'.nntives, Adjcclives, Pronouns, and Verbs, with 
a few l)ctfc-l<ious of the Parts of Speech, and of their Accidence, &e. be- 
sides the list.** ol Irregular V'erbs in pp. I2r>-128. 142-180. 

Afterwards he should bsain as much of ihe English Rules in the larger 
type, as the master may think necessary for the time. When he is 
perfect in the Paradigmata, ho should be aecuslomed to decline Sub- 
stantives and Ad jcctiv^^s together. Adjectives by themselves through all 
degrees of Comparison, and to turn all the variations of an Active Verb 
into a Passive form, and versa vice. It will be useful also to nuiike bim 
decline Substantives in ihe following manner, taking all similar Cases 
together 

Sing, Aom, Donrinus ; Voc. Domine ; Domini ; Dat, et All. Domi- 
no; Acc, Dominum. Plur, Aoni.el Yoc, Domini; Gen. Dominorum; 
Dat. et Ahl. Domiuis ; Acc, Dominos. 

Sing. Norn. Acc. et Vftc, Regnum ; Gen, Regni ; Pat, et Ahl, Regno. 
Plur, Norn. Acc.et Voc, Regna ; Gen. Rcgnoriim; Dat, et Ahl. Regnis. 

Si.ig. Norn, et Voc. Honor; Gen. Honokris; Dat, IJouori ,* Acc, Ho- 
norem ; Ahl. Honore. Plur. Nom. Acc. et Voc. Honorcs; Gen, Hono- 
ram; Dat, et Ahl. Iloiioribus. ' 

For exorcises of this nature, copious lists of Substantives, Adjectives, 
and Verbs, have been added throughout. 

In compiling the Sjutax two objects have been kept in view, brevity 
and perspicuity ; yet brief as it is, it embraces every observation con- 
tained in the Eton Syntax, with the exception of its falsities; besides 
many other necessary remarks not to be found in that Abridgment of 
J(ily. The Eton arrangement has been retained as far as was consist- 
ent with the present plan ; and sometimes the language of Ruddiman, 
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when consistent with troth and perspicuity. In citinfi^ examples neither 
have been followed ; as the examples here ^iven are derived purely 
from the best classical sources. It is printed on types of three sizes. 
'J'hc most important Rules are in the largest type« and to be learned 
first. I'he examples are without English, for the purpose of initiating 
the yoiithful pupil in construing, who, after he has once learned the 
principal Rules, and carefully parsed and construed the examples, 
may proceed to the Latin Delectus, or some other easy book, and at 
the same time commence turning simple English sentences into Latin. 
I'he Rules in smaller type are now to be taught, and applied to the 
dailj lessons in construing. T^c notes in the smallest type, as well as 
those in the other parts of the book, are intended for the more advanced 
student. ^ 

Thv fourth part of Grammar has been here omitted ; it bejng the com- 
piler’s intention to republish, in a separate volume, his Treatise on 
Latin Prosodif, now out of print. But the quantities of almost every 
Latin word throagliout have been carefully marked, for the purpose oSf 
insuring a crrrreot pronunciation; so that when a pupil has twice^^*'^ 
through this little book with care, he must have acquired a tolerable 
knowlege of Quantity. 

Thus far he has doeipcd it necessary to preface his little w ork, which 
to the jiidi(*ioiis scholar and the candid critic he humbly submits, that 
it may speak more fully for itself. 

A Commerilarj/ on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Moses 
Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, America, ^le vol, 14s. 

The Miscellanea Sacra of John Sbute, first yi«««uRt Bar- 
rington ; with an Essay on the Dispensations of God * as 
revealed in Scripture. To which are added, several letters 
between his Lordship and Dr. Lardner, now first published. 
A new edition ; ith a Life of the Author, and a brief Memoir of 
liis son, Shute Barrington, late Lord Bishop of Durham. By 
the I4ev. George Towns eno, A.M. Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 

Briani Waltotd S. 1\ P. in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena 
specialia recognovit, Datliianisque et Variorum Notis suas jm* 
iniscuit, F. Wrangham, A.M. S.R.S, Clevelandiae Archi- 
diacoiius. @vols?8vo. l/. 8s. bds. 

Aeschylus : recensuit Jac. Scholefi eld, A.M, Crasc. Lit. 
Prof. Reg. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. bds. 

A Vocabulary to the (Edipus Tyrannuf of So^oclcs; con- 
taining the composition, derivation, and F^gUsh meaning of 
every word, with figures of reference to the text, and occasional 
explanations. By G. Hughes, A.M. 

Mr. Bagster, the bookseller, has lately published A Compri- 
sive Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments according 
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to the authorised version^ with the various readings and margi-- 
nal notes usually printed therewith: a general Introduction 
containing disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, and in-- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, — various divisions and marks 
of distinction in the Sacred Writings, — ancient versions, — coins, 
weights, and measures,— ^various sects among the Jews: intro- 
ductions and concluding remarks to each Book : the parallel 
passages (nearly half a fnillion) contained in Cantie’s Bible, Dr. 
A. Clarke's Commentary, Kev. J. Bi own’s Self-interpreting 
Bible, Dr. Blayney’s Bible, Bp. Wilson’s Bible edited by 
Crutvvell, Rev. T. Scott’s Commentary, and the ICuglish ver- 
sion of Bagster’s Poi^’glott Bible, systematically arranged: phi- 
lological and explanatory notes : table of contents, arranged in 
historical order: an analysis and coinpendiniii of the Holy 
^&«r:ptures ; a chronological index, interspersed with synchro- 
nisms of the most important epochs and events in profane history: 
an index of the subjects contained in the Old and New TcsSla- 
ments: and an index to the notes, introductions, and concluding 
remarks. — 1/. lOi*. bds.; deiii} , 1«1/. 5s. ; royal, ;>/. lOs. ; and, on 
fine large writing paper, having four inthes of seargiu for Ms. 
Notes, being intended to supersede CNpeiisive am; voUmiiuous 
interleaved Bibles, 3/. 15s. 

* ‘ • IN THK PRESS. 

The Medea of Euripides, on the plan of the Hecuba, by the 
Rev. J. R. Major. Buod. Price 5s. Will be published in May. 

An Abridgment and Translation of Viglr, Bos, IIooge- 
VEEN, and Hermann, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. J. 
Seager, Author of the ** Critical Obserratiom on Clgssical 
Authors** and several Greek cnticisrus in the Classical JovrnaL 
— The four Works will form about 2'JO pages each, and may 
be purcl|iased separately, or together in one voi. 8vo. Viger will 
be published in May. Price 7s. 

New edition of the complete works of the German Reform- 
ers. Corpus Rcformatorian, seu Opera quae supersiint omnia 
Scriplor. Sec. XVl,, qui de Sacror.'Chnstianor. emendationc 
optime meriti, pro patribus et auqtoribus Ecclesiae Evangelicae 
habendi sunt; M. Lutheri, Phil. Melanthonis. H. Zwinglii, 
J. Calvini aliorumqtie. 8vo. Halae. The price will be 6s, for 
24 sheets. The first vol. will appear in July. 

Rosenmulleri Scholia in Vetus Testamentum in Compendium 
redacta* 8vo. The first vol. will be publislnd at Easter, and 
the remaiuder in immediate succession. The 18 volumes of 
the larger work are in this abridgment compressed into seven. 
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jimtotelis Opera Omnia, edente Imm. Bekkero. Printing 
at the expense of llie Prussian Academy. 

A New eriition in Octavo, with Maps and Plans, of the 
Scriptores Jlistoriie Byzaiithitc., Edited by B. G. Niebuhr. 

'I'liis C,'<>lleclion will contain the Authors comprised in the Paris edi- 
tion, IfHS, &.C. ; with the supplementary works edited by J'ojygini. The 
text will he ^iveri, in f^eneral, from the Paris edition, and a correction 
oHIic most fla^ifraiil ernns marked in the margin. The Latin transla- 
tions will 1)0 reiiscfl, and copious indices Kerum ct Vcrbonim sub- 
j(nrh d to each voiiiine. * 

J< is intended to pMhli^ll the (•ollcction entire, with all subsequent 
additions ; the Prelacus of former Lditors complete; and, at the end of 
the s('iirs, niicanp;f ’s (i lossary, much enlarged. 

Procopius, Ai;aihias,'rhcop!ivlactiis,Simocatla,And Anna Comnena, 
will be the Anthois liist published. Agalhiasis already at press. 

The aveiajfc price will be lUs. Cd. for thirty sheets on common 
paper, 135. (if/, on tine, and Hi5. 6rf on veilum paper; to be raise d qiic -_ 
Ibuith on the j)ul>lication of the hrst volume. * 

On the 1st of May will be published, in 4lo., Part 1. 
of the Oxford Allas (f Ancient (jeographi/, vi'itli Maps and 
Plans, illustrative of the most popular Grecian and Homan 
IJistoriaus. 

The BibUographers Alannal ; being an account of rare, 
curious, and usclul books, published in^ relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the invention of printing* ;1lt1th*biblio- 
graphical and critical notices, collations of the rarer articles, and 
the prices at which they have sold in the present century. By 
William 'J'homas Lowndes. 

Althoujili the utdity of Hruiicl’s celebrated “Manuel du Librairc" 
bas been iiniv(‘rs:iir\ aekiiuwiegcd, it is extraordinaiy that no similar 
work itas been attempted in our own language, and with especial refe- 
rence to tlu* literaluic of this country. 

To snppi} tlji.s delect is the chief, but not the <udy, object of tbo 
compilation now' submitted to the notice of the Public; for whilst the 
arraugcrnciit of Monsieur Prunct's work will, to a certain extent, form 
tbe plan of the present, the latter will, it is confidentl}' presumed, 
possess original cljfirns to the attention of the Literary World. 

Thi: IhBi.ioGRM’FiHR’s Manc w w ill coiitaiii iij)wardsof/iccidy#/<ott- 
articles, :ii ht net ly alpifabeljcal order, under the names of their 
respcMdive ant hois, pie.scfitiiig a list ol the priiieipal works in the vari- 
ous dejtaitn ruts ot Divinity, LccJesiustical and Civil History, more 
particular!} ofCreat nritaiii, Jnri.spriideiicc, Philosophy, Sciences, the 
Arts, Piography Voyages and 'Iravels, Philology, Belles Lettres, He- 
raldry, Poetry, and the Jlraina. 

'J'he woik will he published in nine parts, price 7s. each Part. The 
first Part will appear in March, and regularly afterwards on the first 
of every alternate month, and w ill form three handsome volumes. A 
few copies only will be printed on larger paper, price 15a. each. 
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PRKPARIKO FOR THE PRESS. 

The celebrated Victor Cousin, Professor of Philosophy at 
Paris, is engaged in preparing for the Press a new edition of 
the Hymns of Proclus, which aie published in the Bibliotheca 
Graeca of Pabricius ; together w'ith two more by the same Phi> 
losophen which were discovered by Mr. Taylor the Platonist, 
among the Harleian Mss. in the British Museum. One of these 
additional Hymns is to Minerva, and the other is intitled uftvo; 
xoivo;. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the * Journal des Savans* for October, 1857. 

' i : Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the Society instituted 
in Bengal for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, tlie Arts, 
Sciences and Literature of Asia. [Article of M. Ahel-Remusat.] 

2. Frid. Aug. Guil. Spolm ... de lingua et literis veterum 
.£gyptiorum, cum perniultis labulis lithographicis, &c. Edidit et 
absolvit Gust. Seyifarth. — Gustavi Seyffarlh Kudimenta liicrO' 
glyphices. — Letter to the Duke de Blacas on the new llierogly- 
phical System of Spohii and Sejffarlh, by J. P. ChHinpoliion, jnri. 
[2nd Article of the Ruroii SilvcsUe de Sacy,] 

3. Le Cnfnan du Reiiart, published from tlie manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris o< the l3lh, 14tli and I5th centuries, 
by M, O. M. Meon. [2nd Aiticle of M. Raynouard.] 

4. Papyri Graeci regii Taurinensis Musei yEgvptii editi atquc ib 
lustrati ab Amedeo. Peyroii ; pars priina. [M. Lcti’oniie.] 

5. Memoir, or Notice on the real Autlior of the Imitation of 

J. C., by M. G. de Gregory. [M. Daunou,] * 

6. Literary news. 

November. — 1. Notice on the true Author of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ. [2iid Article by M. G. de Gregory.] 

2. De la Forme de la Po6sie H^braiqtie, with a Dissertation on 
Hebrew Music, by M. J. L. Saalscliiilz. [The Baron Silvestre de 
Sac\.] 

3. Recherches sur la distribution g^fographiqtie des V<*getaux 
Phan^rogames de raticien rnonde dftpuis i'£(|uateur ju.squ'au P61e 
Arctique, &c. by M. de Miibel. [M, Abel Remihat.] 

4. La Legislation ^.ivile,t 'omnierciale et Cririiinelle de la France ; 
ou Commentaire et Complement des Codes Frai) 9 ais, eke. &c. by 
Baron Locr^, vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. [M. Raynouard.] 

5. Relation d’un Voyage dans la Marmariqiie et la Cyr^naique, 
and iti the Oases of Audgehah and of Maradch, accompanied 
with geographical maps, &c. by M. J. R. Pacb6. [M. Letronne.] 
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6. La Chine : moeurs, usages, costumes, &c. Monumens et 
Passages, efigraved after the original drawings by Father Cas- 
tiglioiie, Wni. Alexander Chambers, &c. by MM. Devtria, Regnier, 
a^id other known artists; with explanatory notices, and an intro- 
duction, describing the preseut state of the Chinese Empire, &c. 
&c. by D. P. de Malpiere. [M. Abel-Retnusat.J 

7, Literary news. 

December, — 1. Asiatic Researches, or Transactions, &c. [2nd 
Article of the Baron de Sacy.] 

2. Lettres stir I'llistoire de France, being an Introduction to the 
Study of that History, by M- Augustin Thiegry. [M, Dauiiou.] 

3. Melanges Asiatiques; ora Selection of Criticisms ai^l Notices 
relative to the Religions, Sciences, History and •Geography of the 
Oriental Nations, by M. Abel-Remusat. vols. 1st and 2nd. [Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy.] 

4. The Life of John Dryden, containing the History of Engilini " 
Literature from the Death of Shakspeare until the year 1700, by 
Sir Walter Scott. [M. Uaynouard.] 

5. Monumenta Germanije Historica, inde ab Anno Christi quin> 
gentcsiino usque ad annum tnillesiinum quingentesimum, edidit 
Georg. Henricus Pertz. [M. Dauiiou.] 

(). Literary news. 


The Class of Philosoj)hy at Gottingen proposes ,tw«v«ubjecls 
for prizes for 1828. — 1. Ut docoatur, turn ex scriptoribus, Cicero- 
ne in primis, Piutarcho, Pausania, aliis, turn ex munumentis et 
iiiscriptioiiibus (in colicctione Beroliiicnsi congestis), qualK fuerit 
status iirbis Atlicnaruiu politicos ci litcrarius sub Romanis, inde 
ab iiiteritii fmderis A^djaici usque ad Antouitioriim tempora. Prai- 
fiiittatu^ prooeniii loco, brcvi'> hisloriae lubis conspectus, ut qua 
ei uiaxiiiie secunda, qua; adversa evenerint, apparcat. Explice- 
tur seclione altera conditio scliolarum turn publicarum turn pri- 
vatariim. De ipsa Hterurum bistoria non qua?ritur. — 2. Philoso- 
phoriim Grapcornm, in primis Platonis, Aristotelis ac Stoicorum, 
de justitia cf jure opinioneo et decreta, quonam potissimum dilFe- 
raiit ab iis qua; nostra* atatis philosophis placueruut ? 

SELECTION of' NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Nouvelle Geographic MHho&iquc, for the instruction of Youth, 
by A. Miclielot, formerly pupil at the Polyteclinic Academy, and A. 
Meisas : to which is added, a Treatise on the Construction of Maps, 
by M. Charles, geographer attached to the War-office, 1 vol. in 
12mo., accompanied by an universal Atlas in folio, by the same 
M. Charles. The price of the vol. in 12mo, with 2 maps, is 2J 
francs ; the Atlas, containing in boards 6' maps, costs 7 francs ; of 
11 maps, 12| francs; of 16' maps, IS francs. The map of Africa 
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lias been corrected by M. Jomard, that of America by M. J. 
Klaproth. The nomenclature has been submitted to the examina- 
tion of MM. Abel-Remusat and Saint Martin. 

Explication des fnstituls de Justinien, with the text and trans- 
lation opposite each other, preceded by a summary of the Roman 
Law* by M. Ortolan, Advocate at the Royal Court, Paris, 1827- 
in 8vo. 

Initia Pkilosophue Platonica, auctore P. G. Van Heusde. Lo- 
vanii, 1827, in 8vo. , 

Cours dc Litivratitre Grecque Moderne, delivere<l at Geneva by 
Jacovaky Rizo Nerbulos, published by J. Humbert. Geneva, 
1827, in *8 VO. 

M. T. Ciceronis Opera Omnia^ex recensione S. A. Ernesli, stu- 
diose recognita, edidit F. A. Nobbe. Lipsi'<e, Tanchiiitz. 1827, 
"IfTHto. inaj. stereotype edition, of two columns, with a portrait of 
Cicero, engraved by Zselioch, after the Iconography of Visconti, 
price 7 rix-dollars 12 gr. 

Les Papyrus Egypiiens de la BihUoihhque du Vatica7i. Leipsic. 
Heinricks, J 827, niSvo. with 3 plates, price i rix-iioilar. This 
work is by M. Chatnpollioii, jun. It bus been translated into 
Italian by M. Angelo Mai, and published at Rome; M. Buchinan 
has translated it ititQ Gennun. 

Iltttjimfndi Cunichii Rai^usini I'pigrammala, nunc primuni 
in lucem edita. llagusii, Martecchini, 1827, in 8 vd. — Raymoiit 
Cuiiich, the Jesuit, is known by his trauslations of Homer and 
Theocritus into Latin verse. 

EEloge de la Folk, par Erasme, The Praise of Folly, by Eras- 
mus : a new translation into French, by C. R. de Panahle, in 8vo. 
Paris, 1826. ' 

This singular Latin work, to which Erasmus gave the Greek 
title of MHPIA^ EPKHMION, has often been reprinted and 
traiislsfted into French. The witty and Auctions author of this 
celebrated work composed it in Eiigluud, and dedicated it to his 
friend the Lord Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, in loOp, in which 
he has given a free course to his gaiety. At the age of 42 years, he 
composed The Praise of Folly ; having seen much, studied much, 
and having been, in spite of hiins^f, both monk and priest. — It is 
written with inexhaustible spirit ; the strokes of ridicule against 
folly are incomparable : he has made war against the vices of the 
world ill such a distinguished manner, as to insure the continued 
success of this work. This new translation is, in general, a faithful 
an<l happy copy of the original, although at times it fails in the 
vis comica: the notes were indispensable in a work abounding, 
like tins, in allusions to ancient history, as well as to the manners 
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of the age in which the author lived. The notice of Erasmus, which 
precedes this translation, fully acquaints us with the life and cha- 
racter of this profound and spiritual man : the work of M. Panable 
is therefore justly entitled to the encourugciiient and support of an 
enlightened public. 

IJiston/ of the Ottoman Empire, hy J, de Hammer, (Vide Class^ 
Journ, No. Lxxi. p. 155.) The first vol. of the result of M. de 
Hammer’ll Travels in Asiatic and European Turkey has been pub- 
lished . and according to the jyrospectus, will be followed by a 
volume every eight months, fill the six volumes in German are 
complete. Wc hope nothing will prevent the author from finishing 
a work so well begun, and which certainly tiie most important 
that has ever been published on the Ottoman Eiftpire. 

Thesauri Lingua: IJcbraicee c Mischna augendi ; by A. F. Harth- 
mann; Particula 111. in 4to. Rostock, 1825 — 6. Adler. - 7 — - 

The learned author of these three theses hab for a long time 
occupied himself in the study of the Mischna, as far as regards its 
philological view. He has confined himself principally in com- 
paring it to (he works which relate to the Pentateuch. The three 
notices which wc announce contain the result of his learned re- 
searches : they contain grarnmaticai parallels and lexicographic 
materials, which enrich the Hebrew language. In his introduction, 
the author exposes the liustorv of the origin olwthe collection of the 
Mischna : he then gives the true signification of this^'iird, and 
shows the importance which this book ought to bear for the in- 
terpreters of the New Testament, and to such as study funda^ 
mentally the Judaic thecdogy. We find in this work the Greek 
and Latin wor<ls wiiieli ha\e been introduced into the Hebrew 
language; the Hchiew words which are found in the Mischna, 
but whiali are wanting iii tjie Pentateuch; and lastly, the Hebrew 
words which arc found in the Mischna and in the Pentateuch, but 
which differ in their foiiii and signification. 

The Annals of Tabari, (Vide Class, Journ, No ’lxxi. 
p. 158.) Mr. Kosegartoii invites subscriptions to these unpub- 
lished Arabian Aynals by the amateurs of Oiicntal literature 
and historical w^ritings, ami bkewise by the protectors of literature 
ill general. Tiiis w'ork is one of the most ancient and authentic 
iiislories transmitted to us by tl}^ Arabs. The celebrated work of 
Aboulfi'da, which is now generally used for the study of Oriental 
history, is in the first periods of the history nothing but a meagre 
extract of this work of Tabari. The nianiiseripts of the Arabian 
text are extremely rare ; but there is one in the King's library at 
Berlin, in 4 large volumes, which bigins with the Khalifat of 
Abou'bker. This manusciijit, which belonged formerly to the 
library of Atabek Togrulbeg, at Mosul, in the 6^1 century of the 
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Hejra, is the work from which the present translation will be 
made : its title is 

isi y*if <*»■*» 

. 

L* Alphabet Europeen applique aux Languca Asiatiques. Sim- 
plification of OrientiU Languages — the Hebrew simplified by the 
Alphabetic niethqd, by Volney. ] vol. in 8vo. Paris, 

Nouvelle Methode pour etudier VHehreu des Sainies Ecriturcs ; 
fol lowed by a History of Ruth, &c. by the Abbe Beuzelin. 1 vol. 
^ liT 42nio. 

Le Coran, translated into French by Savory ; preceded by an 
account of Mahomet, by M. Colin de Plaucy ; a new edition, in 2 
vols. in 18rao. price 7J francs. 

Prospectus et Specimen d'tm Dictionnaire Francois- Arabe, par 
M* Ellious £^octAor: revised and augmented by M. Caussin de 
Percival, professor of Arabic at lEcole lioyale dcs Langves Orient 
tales vivantes, d Pm is, and author of a grammar of that language. 
In 410;’—^ . 

Yadjnahattdbada, ou la mart de Yadjnadatta (episode extracted 
froi» the Ramayana, a Sanscrit epic poem); Ijie text, French trans- 
lation, and grammatical analysis, by M.Cliezy : to which is added, 
a literal translation in French, by M. J. L. Rurnouf, professor at 
the Royal College of France. 1 vol. in 4to. with J5 plates. — This 
work has been published by the desire* of the Asiatic Society of 
Paris ; the plates have been given by M. Chezy. 

Essai sur le Pali, ou Langue Sacree dr (a Presqu'ile au-deld du 
Gauge; Essay on the Pali or Sacred Language of the Peninsula be- 
yond the Ganges, by MM. Eugene, Rurnouf, and J.assen. i vol. 
in 8vo. with 6 plates. — PublUbed by order, ^nd on account of 
the Societe Asiatkjue of Paris, (A report of this work will be found 
in the Journal Asiatiquc, vol. 7. p* 358 — 370.) 

Dictionnaire Grec-Modcrne-Frnn^ois, by F. D. Deheqne. 1 vol, 
in 16 'tno. 10 francs. 

EEgypte sous Ihs Pharaons ; or Researches on the Geography, 
the Religion, the Language^ the Writings and History of Egypt, 
before the Invasion of Cambyses,by M. Champollion, jun. 2 vols. 
in 8vo. 15 francs. 

Alcmi Mitylenai Reliquia . — Collegit ct annotatione inatruxit 
Mattbiae. In 8^o. Leipzig, 1 827* 
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Procopii CiBsariensis Anecdota, sive Hintoria arcana, Grs»ce ; 
cd. Orellii. Ceipzig, 1827. 

Justini Historic Philippic€e, ex recensione Abrah. (Tronovii, 
et cum diversitate iectiouis Graeviana: accurate edidit Carolus 
lieiiricus Frutschcr. 1 vol. in 8vo. Lipzisc, 1827* 

Grammaire Fran^aise redigee en Arabe, French Grammar ar- 
ranged in Arabic, by M. Garcin de Tassy. 1828. — This grammar 
has been composed by the desire of Mehemmed AH, viceroy of 
Egypt : it is to be printed at Boulac, near Cairo : the object of it 
is to teach the Arab subjects and* allies of the Viceroy, French. 

Queestiones Herodoteee, by Dr^ Heyse, Par^ 1. De vita et ite- 
neribus llerodoti : in 8vo. Rerlin, 1827, Diimmler. Tho author, 
<lib.satisried witli the works liilberto published rcs^iecfiiig Herodo- 
tus, has added to them this : the hrst section treats, de Herodoti 
anno natali (484 years before J, C. six years after the battle of 
Marathon), patria (Halicarnassus), cognatis, dccpie ineuiite efUs 
sctatc. 2. De recitatione, qtiain Olympic habuisse fertur He- 
rodotus, 01.81. 3. Vitaj decurstis usque ad OI. 84. De recitatione 
Athenis habita, deque comtnercio quod intercessisse fertur Hero- 
doto cum Corinthiis et Bceotis. 4. De Coloiiia Thurios deductu 
(444 years before J. C. according to Larcher, and 446 years before 
J. C. according to other writers). 5. De itineribus Herodoti. 

Quinti Ennii Annalium Lib, xviii. Fragyimta, post Pauli 
Merulic curas itcnim receiisita, auctiora, reconciiiuata ebilk^atrata. 
AccedniJt Cn, Neevii libroruni de bello Punico fragmeiita collecta, 
coinposita et illustrata opera et studio £. S. In 8vo. Leipzig. 
Hahn, 1826'. 

Disvorso su Caronda da Catana e le di Itu Leggi, dal C. G. 
Alessi. Catania, 1826. 8vo. 

PoelicJB Aristotelis Nova Versio ex Gretco exemplari editionis 
novissimee hand paucis tamen in locis, si diis placet, emendato. 
By M. Haus. Panornii, 1815. 8vo. 

Notices et Exiraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque dtc Roi, 
publics par Tlnstitut Royal de France, T. xi. Paris, 1827, 4lo. 

Covtents : — Pieces diplomaliqiies tirees des archives de la r^puhliqne 
de Genes, par M, S. de Saej. — Decref on privilege de Leon HI. roi 
d*Arnienie, cn faveiir des Geilois, cn Taonee 1288, parM. J. de Sf, 
Marlin.— Notice sur rKncyclopcdie Japonaiso, par M. A. R^musat. 
— Notice d’un maiiuscrit Espagnol ^crit pour Tusage des Mauser, &c., 
par M. S. de Sacy. — Notice des lettics itieditcs de Crates ; Notice des 
Scliuiics in^dites dc Basilc sur S. Gr6goire de Nazianze; Traits ali- 
nieiitaire du ni^decin Hieropbilc, par M. Roissonadc. — Notice d’an 
manuscrit dn Chevalier Cotton, par M. Brial. — Notice d*une hisfoire 
in6dite dc la Moldavie, composee cn Moldave, par N. Costin, et traduite 
cn Grec modcruc, par A. Amiras, par M. Hase. 

La Vhius de Paphos et son Temple, par J. ^D. Guigniaut. 
Paris, 1827. in 8vo. (an illustration of Tacitus Histor. II. 2 — 4.) 
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J. M, A. Schoh Commentatio dv Golgotha ct Sanctissimi 
D. N, J, C. scpulchri sifu, Boiiiiu:, 1825. 4lo. 

Histoireet Mhnoires de Vlnstilvt Royal de France ; AcadMe 
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Cbinoise, par A. Al. Remusat; Remarqiies sur qiielqiies eeritiiies 
s^Uabiques tirdes dcs caiacteres Chiuoit*, ef sur ie pa^Nij^e de J’ecriture 
a recrilure sj llabiqius par le nienie ; Remarqucs sur I’oxtcn- 
sioii de I’Rmpiic CiiinoiX par le itienic; JCxauicii dii lexle de Diudore 
de Sidle relutif an inunuinent dyjsyniandias, par M. (Jail ; Memoirc 
sur IVtat ledenitd' <les llcoticns, par M. R. Rocliette ; M^‘moire sur 
rorigine des jeux S^eiiiqiies cbcz Ics Hotuaius, ct sur les lois qui en 
legli'rcut la (iiseipline ; Observations stir les tables ua'ctntiieul attri- 
butes a PlitdiOi par M. Vaiidcrbourg ; Mernoirc sur le bronze des 
Aiicicns, par M. Muiigrz ; Menioiic siii les trois plus grands eamees an- 
tiques, par Ic merne ; De I’etat des persotmes en France sous les rois 
premiere race, par AI. Naudet, &c. ^^e. &c. *A()ptavovTuv*EviKr7jTov 
AiaTpi$uvpi0AiaTf(r<rapa,d/i5ovTosual8iopeu(ravTU5A,K. Paris 1827. 8 VO. 
(The editor is the learned Dr. (^oray.) 

Proposals for publishing, Ltlters, Critical, Philolof!!;ical, and 
Ulerary, from einiueiil scholttrs of the eighteenth century, to ihe 
Rev. Jonalhan Toup, A.M. author ol * F.indiiliitiones in Suidarn et 
Hesychiuin,^ and editor of < Longinus,’ * Theocritus,’ Ac. Now 
first printed from the autographs, with hiograplncal and historical 
illusjUcaihjns, by EbwAiU) RicnAiib Poolk, B.A. Trin. Hall^ 
Camb. ; and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, London. 

In addition to the correspondence of the Kev. Air. Toup’s learned 
friends, which w ill constitute the bulk of the volume, eifrhi letler.s from 
Br. Stafford Pi ice 1o Dr. Z. Pearce, Bishop ol Kocheslcr, the well 
known editor of Longinus, w ill he a})pended. 'riiej seem to have been 
addiessed to tli’e Bishop at his leqiiCNt, and on the occu.sioii of an 
amended edition of the liealise Dk tuuLiMi tatk : the eiitical informa- 
tion contained in llicm is very considerable, and in a measure wholly 
new; since, nolwithstaiuliiig the high opinion the Reverend and 
Learned Bishop entertainul and oxpfe.s.sefl of tin ir contoiils on send- 
ing them to Air. Ton-, when he was engaged on his edition of Longi- 
nus. it is somewhat '■ingiihu, that neill'cr Lditor has incorporated any 
portion of them, woilhj <d notice, in either their conjectural or critical 
emendations. ^ ' 

The Editor is aware ilial publications of this nature command hut a 
very limited ^dation : he iheieftur intends to p.rint only so many 
e.ojiies as may bt .Mibscnbed loi ; ^iiul slumid an adequate iiuiiihcr of 
names he received b} the 2;>fli of the insuing June, the work will he 
put til piess ill. mediately, ollicrwise the idea, however rcluclantly, 
must be abuiidoncfi. 

Lndrr these circumstauep, it will he obvious that it is iiUerly im- 
possible to affix any definite' pi ice to the volume. J'lie Editor is willing 
lo slate, as u maximum, that it shall not cxrtcd oNh guinha, and he 
hopes that it will not amount to near that sum ; this must, however, 
^depend iulirely on the reception this Prospectus receives at the hands 
of the learned. 
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DE VENT IS. 


It appears to have been a custom among ihe ancients, to recite 
the works both of poets and hi.stonuns (during their banquets) 
in Latin and Greek. An instance occurs jp Scnec. Kpist. 6*4. 
v^here amongst other things are these woids, yaii"&»iiobis 
scrino fiiit in convivio. I^ectus est deinde liber (2. If^extii patris, 
inagni viri et Stv'jici.*’ Jt appears also, according to Pliny, that 
slaves were brought up to the performance of this duty, from 
which they received the name Anagnostas, It happened, how^* 
ever, once at the table of Favorinus, during the recital of some 
Latin p^et, that the wind la pyx was introduced ; and on an 
inquiry being made into the nature and destiny of that wind, 
Favorinus explained at length what they desired to know. 
From the circumstance of the lapyx being introduced in a 
Latin poet, it is more than likely that Horace was the author, 
where he says, ^‘Obstrictis aliis, praeter lapyga.” Favorinus di- 
vides the heavens into four boundaries, or poles ; viz. 1 . Exortum, 
2. Occasum, 3. Meridiem, 4. Septemtriones. With respect to 
this fourth division, some doub^ is attached as to its true etymo- 
logy. Some are of opinion that triones is a mere supplemen- 
tary word to the term septem, without hrving any meaning 
attached to it ; but, in conjunction with .^lius and V arm, I am 
inclined to think that the true composition is septem, alluding 
to the seven stars seen in the North, called by astronomers 
Plaustrum, and terriones, or rather teriones (quod terram 
terant), relating to the oxen which are tit for' turning up the 
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earth. To proceed however, the cxortus and otxasus are the 
moveable, whilst the f/ieridies and septemtriones are the per- 
manent or fixed poles. For since the sun does not always rise 
in the same place, for the same reason it cannot always set 
in the same place : the terms given to the risings and settings of 
the sun are, jEquinoctiaiis, wlien it runs in a circle, (Icrijjxg- 
pms,) Soistitialis^ or Brumalis, The wind then which ab 
oriente verno,id cstiEquinoctiali,venit,” is called Eurm, named 
so, according toetymologists, That which blows 

ab xstiva, et solstitiali oiientis meta venit,’’ is called Aqnilo, 
Grsec^* Boreas, named so airo The third wind, which 

blows ab oriente brumali,''is called There are there- 

fore three Venti drientales: 1. Aquilo; 2. Vulturnus; 3. Earns: 
of W'hich the Eurus is the middle wind. Opposed to the three 
O^^ntales venti, are three Occidui venti: 1. Canrus, which the 
Greeks call agysTrjs, blowing in opposition to the Aquilo ; 2. 
Favonius (?e<^upoj), opposed to the Eurus: 3. Africus (Xt\p), op- 
posed to the Vulturnus. But an objection is made to this 
arrangement, if we refer to the Odes of florace, lib. i. 3. where 
he says, 


- — Nec tiniuit Africum 

necertantem Aquilouibus, &c. 

This passage will help to support the idea, that the names arc 
often confounded, and used without any particular reference. 
The Meridies, being a fixed, stationary pole, has but one wind, 
called Ausfer^ Graece vorog {vot)$ signifying moisture). For 
the same reason the Septemtriones, being a fixed pole, has but 
one wind, called Septemtrionarius, Graece aTragxTia# From 
these eight winds, some subtract four : Homer appears to have 
done this, acknowdeging Eurus, Auster, Aquilo, Favonius, The 
passage 1 quote luns thus, 

Xyv 8* gyp&j T* eTTSorg, ^?<pvpog re, voTog re duaroiyjg, 

Kai /Sopeyjg ai$piijysv6Tf}g piyx xujxa xuXlvSeoy. 

m 

Aristotle, Pol. iv. c. 4. seems to have mentioned but two, the 
Australem and Septemtrionalem, wdili regard to the Arctic and 
Antarctic Pole. 

The more modern division of the winds, as given by the cele- 
brated Bacon, may be injerted with propriety. He divides 
them into — 1. Cardinales,SiS blowing from pole to pole; 2. nVc- 
micardinales, as traversing normally with respect to the Car- 
dinales : 3. Mediant, as blowing between the Cardinales and 
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Semicardinah% and several other smaller divisions, which are 
here subjoined. 


Caiidinalcs. 

Ihrcas, 

Bor, 1 atl Eururn. 


Cardinales. 
Ennit, sive Subsolauus. 
Ew'us I ad Austrum. 


Med. Mag. 

Bor. ad Eiirnin, sive Aqiiilo, 
Bor. 3 ad Euriim, Mescs. 

Semirar. 

Euro-Boreas. 

Eurus L a Borea. 


Med. Mag. 

Eiirus 2 a Bor., sive Cfrcias. 

Imi I U.S 3 a Bor. 

C\RnfNALES* 

Aiislcr, sive Nofus. 

Austcr 1 ad Zephyriini. 

Med. Mag. 

Au.stcr 2 ad Zcpliyrum, sive 
Liboiiotiis. 

A lister 3 ad Zepliynmi. 
Scmicar. 

Zephy TO- Austcr, sive Libs. 
ZephyriVs 1 ab Austro. 


Med. Mag. 

Zephyrus 2 ab Austro, sive 
Africiis. 

Zephyrus 3 ab Austro. 


Med. Mag. 

2 ad Austrum, sive Vul- 
turuus. 

Eurus 3 ad Austrum. 

# 

Semicar. 

Ear 0 ^ Austcr. 

Ausler 1 ab Euro. 

Med. Mag. 

Austcr 2 ab Euro, sive Plujeni- 
rjas. 

Austcr 3 ab Euro. 

Cardinales. 

Zephyrus, si\e Eavoniiis, 
Zephyrus 1 ad Borcam. 

m 

Med. Mag.* — 

Zepliyrus 2 ad Borcam, sive 
Corns, 

Zephyrus 3 ad Borcam. 

Scmicar. 

Zephyro-Boreas. 

Boreas I a Zephyro, sive Thra- 
scias. 

Med. Mag. • 
Boreas 2 a Zephyro, sive Cir- 
cius. 

Boreas 3 a Zephyro. 


There are also other names given to the winds, such as 
Jpheliotes, Argeates, Olympia^ Sciron, Heilespontius, lapyx^ 
&c. It would be too lengthened a subject to treat of the 
physical causes by which the various wind, are produced, as 
also of the superstitions which existed among the ancients con- 
cerning them; but these must form another paper. I will, how- 
ever, subjoin the most modern division of the winds, together 
with the account given of them by Vitruvius. 
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1. North. Septcnitrio, or Boreas. 

2. N. liv J'i. ll 3 |)ciboreiis. llypaquilo, (jallicus. 

3. N.N.E. Aqiiilo. 

4. N.E. b\ N. Vlesoboreas, Mesaqiiiio, Suprrrias. 

5. N.E. Arrtaprliules, Koiapeliotes, Gru:cus. 

(). N.E. 1>> E IJ}poc-*i‘sias. 

7. I'i. N. II. jCa'.sias, Hi itrspoittiiis. 

8. !*'. bv N. iiVIesoca .sias, Carbas. 


i). East. 

10. E. bv .S. 

11. E.SiE. 
15..y'J.E. by E. 

13. S.E. 

14. S.I5. bvS. 

15. S.S.E. 

16. S. by E. 

^olaiKi.v, Siib.soIaoiis, Apeliufes. 
IJyptMjriis. 

Ennis. Volturniis. 

Mrscnnir;. 

Notapriiotrs, Enro-Aiislcr. 

1 lypophirnix. 

PliuMiix, PhaMiiciaSj Leiico-Notus, Can- 
ge tieus. 

Alesophcenix 

17. South. 

18. S. by \V. i 

19. S.S.W. 

20. SrvV. uy S. 

21. S.W. 

22. S.W. by W. 

23. W.S.W. 

24. W. by S. 1 

Anstcr, Mcridics, Noliis. 

Hypolibuuotits, Altaiius. 

Lir)f)iiuti]s,\otoLibycus,Aii.stro.Africus. 

iMcsolibonutus. 

\oto-Zopliyrus, Noto-Libyciis, Africus. 
llypolibs, Hypalricus, Subvespcrus. 
Libs. 

Mesolibs, Meso-Zephyrus. 


33 

45 

45 


56 

15 

67 

30 

78 

45 

From 

East. 

0" 

0' 

11 

15 

22 

30 

33 

45 

•■ii'j 

.56 

1.5 

67 

30 

78 

45 

From 

South. 


0' 

11 

15 

22 

30 

33 

45 

45 


56 

15 

67 

30 

78 

45 

From West. 

•O'* 

0' 

11 

15 

22 

30 

33 

45 

45 


56 

15 

67 

30 

78 

45 


JVofe. — The ancient names after Ricciolus are here adapted to 
the modern ones, not that they will be found to correspond in 
every respect witlj each other; for the ancient and modern divi- 
sions being different, the points will also differ : these are, how- 
ever, those which agiee life nearest. Thus Vitruvius, reckoning 
but twenty-four w'inds, disposes the points in different order, as 
follows : — 
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Names of Winds. 

Dia Lance from 
Norlh. 

Names of Winds. 

Diblance Iruin 
East. 

1. Septemtrio. 

2. (iallicus. 

3. Supemas. 

4. Aquilo. 

5. Itoreas. 

6. Carbas. 

Qo 0 ' 

15 

30 

45 

GO 

75 

7. Solaniis. 

8. Omithias. 

0. Cmcias. 

10. Kurus. 

11. A^oltarnus. 

12. Euronotus. 

0' 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

1 

Names of Wvid.:, 

Distance from 
South. * 

Names of Winds. 

Distance from 
W’esf. 

13. Auster. 

14. Allan us. 

I.'l. 

1(5. Afneus. 

17. Subvespfi. 

15. Arcestps. 

00 0' 

15 

30 

1 45 

GO 

75 

19. lavonius.^ 

20. Klesia'. 

21. Cirri us. 

22. Caurua. 

23. Corus. 

24. Thrascias. 

0> 0' 

• 30 

45 

GO 

75 


(ucetiwuh Park, H. TAYLOR, 


AN INQUIRY 

Jnto the Credit due to niONrSfUS^f HALICAR- 
NASS US an a Critic and Historian; — Eif tJce’ Au- 
thor of ^ Remarks on the supposed Dionysius Longinus,^ 


[C'Ojitimed from No, LXXIL] 

*'Ap}iallriv a* aiTsi^ ; f^eya ft’ alreic ou to» 8w(rw. 
lloKKo) h *ApKaBirj jSaXavij^ayot dvdp6$ eaert^ 

07 (T* a7roxcokv(rov(nv, — Herod, lib. i. c. GO, 

HAT the Arcadians fitted out a fleet seventeen generations 
before the Trojan \var ; that some established themselves on the 
eastern, and some on the western roasts of Ital)? ; and that the 
Aborigines of Lalium were the descendants of these Arcadians, 
are fictions which should have fouml no place in history. But 
Mirumest, says the cider PUny,quoprocedat (Jrrira creduUtas ! 
Nullum est lam impudens meudacium^ ut tesfe enreat. It is of 
these materials that Dionysius has formed a long and inconsist- 
ent story, in the discredit of which he has endeavored to involve 
the Roman historians ; and to which he has so far given the ap- 
pearance of truth, as to impose on Larcher, the very diligent, 
and in many respects the very able translator* of Herodotus. 
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On this account the minuteness of my remarks \^ill perhaps be 
excused^ and the subject itself may be thought not unworthy of 
examination. 

“ iEzelis and Phoroneus,” says Dionysius, “ were the first 
who possessed power in Peloponnestis.” A short but perplex- 
ing statement : for we cannot imagine that these two were joint 
rulers over the whole of Peloponnesus ; and be has neither in- 
formed us in what part of it they ruled, nor what name it then 
bore, nor how they acquired tiieir power. No notice is taken 
of Inachus ; but the omission may be justified, as the name 
belongs more properly to a river, or a river-god, than to the sup- 
posed king of 4rgos ; and that the Greeks imagined Phoroiieus 
to be the first man, may be asserted on the authority notmeiely 
of the Phoronis, but apparently on that of Plato : for if the ac- 
cynjnt which Critias the grandfather gave of Solon's interview 
W'ith the priests of Sa'is may not altogether w'arrant Mil- 
ford’s assertion, “we have indeed Plato’s testimony, that earlier 
than the age of Phoroneus, nothing was known of Greece — 
yet the words • , . ra olp^chotoltol Xey*iv Trsft 0u)- 

g(»)vsa>s re toO •jrpwTOV Xs^Uvro^ . . , may be consideied as 
agreeing with the opinions of the author of the dialogue. 

But who was J^zeiis ? “ De iEzeis/’ says Sylburgius, “ nihil 
uspi^m r^peri, quare suspicart liceat pro Al^siog eiAil^siot scriben- 
dum esse 'Al^rjv et ‘A^rfvssf vel Dorico more */l?av et*A^uvss : iiam 
Pausanias et Stephanus Bvz. tradunt Azanem fuisse Arcadis 
ex Eratone Nynipha filium, ct regioncm illi a patre assignatam 
nominatam fuisse Azaniain, siibditusquc Azanes.” 

Although Dionysius has not mentioned i;i what part of Pelo- 
ponnesus this iEzoiis reigned, yet by asserting that the CEnotri 
were au Arcadian colony, and that they were successively called 
Lycaones, and CEnotri, he aulh6riscs our making ATizeiis 
king of Arcadia ; and Strabo’s opinion is in favor of the very 
great antiquity of the Azanes: but w'e must nevertheless reject 
the suggestion of Sylburgius, for we cannot make the son of 
Areas coteniporary with Phoroiieus. According to Mitford, 
** the more probable tradition, coticerniug the origin of Sicyoii, 
supposed its founder Ai)gialevs coteniporary and even brother 
of Phoroneus;” and the Arcadian town Phegeia is said by 
Paiisanias to ha^te been so called from its founder Phegeus, the 
brother of Phoroneiis. 

Apis is also said to have been another brother of Phoroneus ; 
and Homer, iEschyhis, Sophocles, and Strabo, as well as Pau- 
sanias, Eustathius, Stephanus Byzantinus, and the Scholiast on 
Thucydides, &c. may be cited to prove that Apia was the more 
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ancient nanre of Peloponnesus. We may add, too, that the Ar- 
cadians were called Apidoncs from Apidon, a son of Phoro- 
neus, according to Stephanus; and the cliange of £zeiis into 
Apis, or Apidon, will by no means overstep the modesty of 
verbal criticism. But it should be stated likewise, that the 
river Apidon has an equal, or, if we are to be guided by priority 
of mention, a greater claim to^the honor of giving a name to 
the A rcadians : that, according to an author whom Stephanus and 
Athenaeus have thought it worth while to quote, pear-trees, and 
not a man, gave rise to the name of Apia : that the result of 
iJeyiie's research is, Scilicet Apm tantfim poetarum nomen 
factum, nutiquarn geographicum nomen fuit; uti [5lura sunt 
terrariiin iiomina, quae tantuni in poetis occurrunt, vere in homi- 
iiuni usii iiLinquam fuerunt. Itaque non sunt probandi, qui 
cum Scholiast. Thucyd. i. 9* antiquius nomen ApiaTrr'fixisse 
aiunt, inutatum post Pclopem in Peloponncsum finally, that, 
according to the Sicyonian account given by Pausanias, Apis 
was not the son of Phoroneus, but of Telchis, and the great- 
grandson of iEgiuleus : that, according to TEschylus, the name 
Apia was derived from a physician, the son of Apollo, who 
came from Naupactum ; and that not Arcadia, but Argos, was 
originally called Apia: and, finally, tha^ Horner, and Strabo 
in his notice of the *Awlri yalat of Homer, gives us*no»jvarrant 
for asserting the existence of this Apis, whether he be called 
the son of Telchis, or of Phoroneus, or of Apollo. 

The unauthorised and unsupported assertion of Dionysius is 
therefore our only resource. Wcniust take his bare word for the 
existence of a chief cotemporary with Phoroneus, and not less 
poweritil than he : for this yDzeiis is mentioned before Phoro- 
neus, and his subjects w'ere called iEzei from him ; and we do 
not learn from history that Phoroneus gave name to any nation. 

As chronologists have thought fit to furnish us with two Cre- 
tan kings of the name of Minos, — two extraordinary personages, 
kings of Elis, of .the name of Iphitus — two extraordinary per- 
sonages of the name of^ Lyciirgiis, legislators of Sparta, and 
so of many others,” — we need not wonder greatly at the two 
l^ycaons of our historian. To the second he gives twelve sous ; 
the first appears to have had 

But one fair daughter, and no ii;ore, 

The which he loved passing welL 

But whether the natives took their name of Lycaones from 
the first or second Lycaon, is a point which our historian has 
left us to settle for ourselves. As, however, no writer prior to 
Dionysius appears to have mentioned more than one Lycaon 
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the son of Pelasgus^ and as Pausanias, who was lat^r than Dio- 
nysius, and not much inclined to scepticism, mentions no other^ 
we may let ^zeiis and Lycaon the 1st florisli and fall together, 
an imaginary father and an imaginary son, and pass on to Dei- 
anira, the princess-royal and heiress, as it should seem, of Arca- 
dia: for the second Lycaon, that is, the Lycaon of history, must 
have been king of that country ; «and we are told that he was the 
son of Deianira, by Pelasgns the son of Jupiter and Niobe, and 
grandson of Phoroneiis ; and as liothing is said of invasion and 
conquest, wo may conclade that J^ycaon inherited the kingdom 
in right of his niotlier’s, rather than of his father’s family; for 
Phoroneus was king of Argos, and his daughter's intercourse 
with Jupiter is not tantamount to a settlement in Arcadia. 

Of Pelasgns, the grandson of the first king of Argos, and the 
eaffcrtwi of all the sons of Jupiter by a human mother, Diony- 
sius has said very little, and yet that little must be questioned. 
The parentage of Pelasgns implies a very high antiquity ; but if 
the five ages of Hesiod may be considered as partaking of the 
character of history, or as representing with some degree of 
truth the opinions which then prevailed, Pelasgus cannot be 
placed in the three first ages, but must belong to that which 
Hesiod calls ^the heroic age/ and which he appears to make not 
much ^rlie»* than the 'J’heban war. Now, accoiding to Diony- 
sius, the grandson of Pelasgus emigrated seventeen generations 
before the Trojan war, and consequently Pelasgus himself must 
be supposed to have fiorished eighteen generations earlier than 
the date of the earliest exploit which Hesiod attributes to the 
heroic age. 

The Arcadians, however, 

xal (TsXaivaiV'j uSeovrai 

ZcoEiV — 

so that we must at least allow them a claim to be the most ancient 
of all nations. Tint where are we to find a recognition of this 
claim ? JVot in Homer, nor in Pindar, nor in Herodotus, nor iti 
Thucydides, nor in Polybius. If the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
has quoted Aristotle with any correctness, that great philosopher 
gave a veiy simple explanation of ? very absurd story, by stating 
in his account of Tcgea, that barbarians formerly inhabited Ar- 
cadia, and that they vtsre driven out by the then Arcadians^ before 
the rising of the moon, on which account the Arcadians were 
called n^otrehYivoi, 


> 'Ttri zvv 'ApnuimA. c. by the ancestors of those, who then inhabited 
Arcadia. 
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But the very antiquity which the Arcadians claimed is ad- 
verse to Dionysius. Pausanias tells us in his fifth book, that 
the Arcadians were autochthones, and that from their origin to 
his time they inhabited the same country, in his eighth book, 
where he treats expressly of Arcadia, he tells us, ** The Arca- 
dians say that Pelasgus was the first native of this country ; 
but apparently others were cotemporary with him, for other- 
wise what subjects would he have had f Pelasgus was superior 
in mind and body to the others and it seems to me, that he was 
therefore chosen kiiig by them. ‘The black earth/ says Asius,i 
' brought forth the godlike Pelasgus in the high-wooded moun- 
tains, that there might be a race of mortals.* ** 

But Pelasgus, when king, contrived both huts, so that men 
might not be mjuied by the cold, or wet, or heat, and also gar- 
ments of hog-skm, such as arc still worn by the poor in l^j^bega 
and J^hccis. lie also made men leave off eating green leaves, 
and grasses, and roots, and brought the acorn of the evergreen 
oak into use as a nourishriieiit : and so long did some continue to 
use this food, that theP}thiu desciibed the Arcadians as acorn- 
eaters, in her answer to the Lucedseinonians. it is said that in 
his reign the country was called Pelasgia. 

Such is in substance the account given of Pelasgus by Pau- 
saiiias ; an author later, but not much later, flian Dionysius, one 
therefore who would have lead what Dionysius had written if it 
had been worth reading, and noticed it if he had thought it 
true. We find nothing about iBzeiis and Lycaon the Isl, nor 
about the /Ezei and Lycaones ; and we are told of only one 
Pelasgus, though Dionysius throws doublets again, and in- 
dulges uf with two, one the son of Jupiter, and the other the 
son of ^Jeptune. 

Toiites les traditions,** says Larchor, quoique differenles 
entre ellts, s’accordent ccpeiidant a dire que Pelasgus etoit 
Argien. Voici de quelle niaui^^re s’cxprime le Scholiaste d*£u- 
ripide sur le ver^ I()4G de TOrestes : ‘Pelasgus etoit au- 
tochthone Argien, fils d’Arestor, el petit-fils d'iasus. Etant 
Venn en Arcadie, il changea le cafaclerc feroce des habitans et 
leiir donna des mueurs plus douces.’ ’* 

That the traditions do not altogether agree with each other is 
evident from the parentage of Pelasgus ; but that they coincide 


* 1 have given the text of Kuhnius ; but "Airiiy is probably a eorriip- 
tiori of Apollodonis, (if 1 recollcf;! right,) after stating tliat 

Pelasgus was the son of Jupiter and Niobc according to Acusilans, 
mentions, and afterwards repeats, that, according to Jicsiod, Pelasgus 
was an 
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in making him an ^rgive, may be denied from what Pansanias 
has told us ; and Dionysius also^ when he mentions the Pelasgi 
as autochthones of Argos, mentions it not as the assertion of 
all, but of the generality. 

** J*ai ajoute deux chapitres,’* says Larcher in the preface to 
his Herodotus, Tun sur les Pelasges, Tautre sur les Rois de 
Lac^denione. H erodote parle en plusieurs endroits des Pelasges 
et de leiir differeiites migrations ; mais ce qu’il en dit ne suffisaiit 
pas pour se former une id6e juate de ce peuple errant et vaga- 
bond, j'ai rassemble en un seul corps tout ce que nous en ont 
appris les anciens,'et j’ai eu soin de marqiier, autaiit que la 
disette des moiiumens me Ta permis, les diffeionles epoqiies 
de ses migrations ; ce qui repandra un grand jour sur Thistoire 
de ce peuple. Sauniaisc, MM. Geinoz et De la Nauze avoient 
ce siijet avant rnoi, le premier De lleUejnstka, et les deux 
autres dans les McMiioires de rAcadeinie des 13elles>l ^ettres. Je 
n’ai voulu lire leurs ouvrages qii’apies avoir compose ce cha- 
pilre, de crainte de me laisser preocciiper. Mais apres Tavoir 
achev(*, ayant fait une lecture attentive d(*s Memoiies dc res 
deux Savans, et de ce qu’en a dit Saumaise, j^ai persiste dans 
mon sentiment. M. Dupuis a traile le metne siijot dans le 
second volume des Memoires de Tlnstitut National deFranrt*. 
Son Jtlemoire, bien loin de me faire chang(T d’opinion, me 
confirme encore plus dans celle que j'ai embiassce.’^ 

In the avertissement to his Canon Clironologiquc he again 
notices the subject. “Les Pelasges/* as he tells us, “ out jour 
anciennement un i61e considerable, et H6rodofcen fait lui-merne 
assez soiivent 'mention, d'avois neglige dVn parler dans ina 
premiere edition. Dans celle-ci je les ai siiivis duns tcAites leurs 
migrations, dcptiis leur ongine jusqifa leur extinction. Ccla 
^toit d*autant plus necessaire que ce sujet n’avoit point etc 
traite^ A ce qu’il me semble, d’une maniere convenable, et qu’il 
n’avoit pas et6 envisage sous son vrai point de vue. Cette 
partie de Thistoire ancienne m*a paru si unportante, que j’en 
ai fait un article separ6 dans mon Essai de Chronologic.’* 

The industry of Larcher has, I fear, been misplaced, and his 
chronological canon is but a laborious failure. Lie has ransacked 
the rag-fair of antiquity, and made his patchwork appear pleas- 
ing to the eye ; bujt, like our own ILryaut, he has thought that to 
be a duty which is “ more honored in the breach than the obser- 
vaace /* he has relied on authors who are of no authority, and 
has not considered that the silence of Herodotus and I'hucy- 
dides may be sufficient to disprove the assertions of a hundred 
sophists. Peldsgus, as he informs us, reigned twenty years in 
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Arcadia, nicme il y eui uii ills tiomnie Lycaoii. Mais soil 
quc ce prince choquc dcs iiiceurs agrestcs du people nou- 
veliemeiit conquis, soil qucle climat lui deplut, suit inconstaiice 
et legerete dans son caraclere, il cliercha ‘d se fixer ailleurs. 
Pendant qu’il d^liberoit sur quel pays il porteroit ses pas, on lui 
annon^a que la 1 hessalic, qui jusqu’alors avoit ele sous les eaux, 
veiioit d’eprouver un treuiblement de terre. Ce tremblenient 
avoit 6te si violent que le mont Ossa avoit 6le separe de 
1*01) inpe. Les eaux, qui inqpdoient cette belle coiitree, s’^tant 
ecouiees par cclie ouverture, le pays fut bientot dessecb(;, et 
Ton n’apper^ut plus que des campagnes' inimenses, qui invi- 
toient les peuples voisiiis a les venir cultiver. Pelasgus profita 
d*autant plus volontiers de cette heureuse rencontre, qii’il se 
pronielloit d*atiiples inoissons d’utie terre encore vierge, dont 
persomie ne songeoil a lui dispiiter la possession. S^u^-fils 
l.ycaon, etant encore irop jeuin* pour le suivre, il le laissa eii 
Arcadie, et prcnanl avec lui les Pelasges avemuriers, il se rendit 
dans rUajinonic.’* 

“ iSluIuini interest, utrum reni ipsani un libros inspicias.** A 
maxim uhich we must not forget when we read Dionysius, 
and which in the present instance may be applied to Larcher ; 
for there is reason to suspect that in his chronologic^) essays “ he 
dravveth the thread of liis verbosity finer than thtf staple of his 
argument,** and that the web of history must be woven of better 
materials than can be collected from Athena[>us and Dionysius. 

'i'hat the natives of an inland and woody and mountainous 
country weie nol, gentle in their manners, and that the climate 
was disagreeable, is more than probable; and perhaps the descrip- 
tion which Strabo gives of the Corsican highlanders may be well 
applied to the early Arcadians. But if we are content to rely 
on Polybius, supposition seems unnecessary. That excellent 
author may be thought by some to attribute too much to the 
influence of clinjate and music ; but they who doubt his infer- 
ences w'lll yet allow, that he who w'as an Arcadian by birth, and 
who bore so high a character for veracity, may be trusted in his 
statements of facts, and the tcSv ^Soov autrruiplotv, and the tov vepU~ 
^OVTOJ ^V^pOTYjTOL KCti (TTOyVOTIJTa T^V XOtTa TO ev Tol$ TOTTOig 

tiTTapxovo'av, which in bis opinion induced the ol oraXai to make 
music a part of education, added to tlie tow? vptuToug 'ApKotltov 
.... Ta.\\a Toig jS/oij ovra; avtrrrjpoTUTOvg of an earlier pas- 
sage, w'ill justify Lurcher’s hints about the rustic manners of the 
natives and die unpleasantness of the climate. But Pelasgus 
was a conqueror ; and the adventurers, at whdse bead b^ placed 
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himself, if not such as an 

o*ercIo3'cd country vomits forth 
To desperate ventures, 

were not much superior to the Arcadians in civilisation ; nor 
were the unresisting Arcadians so obtrusive, as to oblige their 
conqueror to exchange the vales of Arcady for the dried>iip 
marshes of Thessaly, that he might the more quietly enjoy 
the company of his fellow-adventurers. As to climate, the 
change was hardly vk'ortli the v^hile. As to the fickleness of 
Pelasgus, his reigning twenty years in Arcadia is no proof 
of it; and if Lycatn was too young to follow his father, he 
was probably too young to be left behind as a monarch of 
barbarians. As for the “ amples moissons d*une terre encore 
vierge,” he, who had taught the Arcadians to feed on acorns, 
wasjQot very likely to anticipate IViptolemus ; neither could his 
residence in Arcadia have led him to expect that a laud en- 
core vierge” would produce d’amples moissons*^ of itself. 

But on what foundation has Larcher raised so strange a super- 
structure ? A passage which Alhenoeus quotes from Bato the 
rhetorician of Sinope, and une tradition constante que Pe- 
lasgus etoit venu dans ce pays nvec des Arcadiens. Car Apollo- 
nius de Rhodes dit qu’Aristee quittu la Phthie par Tordre de 
son p^rc i^ollon, oil qu’il se transporta dans Tile de C6os avee 
des Afcadier.s desceiidans de Lycaon, qu’il avoit rasscmbles.’’ 
As to the tradition, Larcher himself tells us that Lycaon re- 
mained in Arcadia ; and if a passage from Bato found in Alhe- 
naeus is to be received as part of history, we may still be al- 
lowed to doubt 4he probability of the circumstances. The long 
journey of Pelorus seems to have had little or no^motive. 
Bueotia was inhabited by different tribes of barbarians in early 
times ; yet Pelorus seems to have been in >no danger. Pelasgus, 
according to Larcher, took possession of the dried-up lake 
without obstruction ; and might, as it seems, have established 
himself without much trouble in districts nearer home. 

Finally, does the text of Atheiiai'us warrant the assertions of 
Larcher ? Docs tm IlsXaayw uecess'arily mean Pelasgus king 
of Arcadia? or is there any thing else in the passage which autho- 
rises us to assert that Pelorus came from Thessaly to Arcadia ? 

r. 
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A Hint towards the Correction of a Passage in 
M.schylus, 


Tu^wvol Oovpov, o<rTtg avrlori) $so7s- 
Ita Gaisfordius, probante Porsono/* says the Bishop of 
Chester. So that the line, as the Quarterly Reviewer observes^ 
is a'. last free from a most offensive anapeest in the fourth place : 
before this edition it was rcad^ Tv(^ 6 oya Qoupov voi<riv avretmi 
Oeolg,^' Multa scriptoriim loca e schedis Porsoni indicat B./’ 
says the Edinburgh Reviewer, in qua vug perperam 4 librarns 
iiivectum sit. Quanquarn fatendum est, nonnihil de vi sententiae 
ablatum iri, si a nostro loco ejiciatur. Emendabat Elmsieius ad 
Aristoph, Ach. 1082. Tv^m, avota-iv ocrrig ccvtscttvi sed 

recte monet B. vocem Goupov pro librariorum additamento*vix 
huberi posse.’' Now, in an author whom iEschylus was very fond 
of imitating, we find — 

Jl/ij rig rot ra^a^Ipov apLelvcav uhhog avu<rT^. — Od. JS*. 333. 
and the Scholiast explains avuarr^ by ayeDviVijrai. 1 suggest, 
therefore, that we retain both $oupoy and 7 roi(riv, and yet get rid 
of the anapaest by reading 

Tu^uiva $oupoyf %oi(nv og avs(rTY^ ^mg, • 

T. 


DE DIFFERENTIA PROSiE ET POETICiE 
ORATIONIS DISPUTATIO. 

A Godof. Hermanno. 
ciaioccxciv. 

No. 1I .« — [Continued from No, LXXIJI,} 

•PARS I. 

Dc dictione. 

Seo posteaquam de cogitationibus explicavimus, ad sermonem 
adgredieinur, cujiis qiias feciinus duas partes, dictionem atque elo- 
cutionem, (15) ex iis prioio de dictiore exponerous. Ac dictionem 
cum vocamus vocabulorum usiim, quern notitiae et cogitationes, quae 
vocabulis indicantur, cxigunt. Huiic pro fine prossc orationis et 
pocseos quattuor modis considerarc oportebit. ijtenim et ipsa vo- 
cabula, quse utriusque generis propria sunt, spectari conveuit et 
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qualitates vocabulorum, id est significationes, ct nexiim, qui posi- 
tus est in const riictione^ ct cam denique totius oratiotiis coiifornia- 
tionem, quae aniini varias affecliooes prodif. 

Ac primiim quod ad ipsa vocabula attinct, ncminem fiigit, alia 
prosse orationis, alia pocscos propria esse vocabula. Horum ca, 
quse ad pocsin pertinent, ob banc ipsam caussam, quod in coinmiiiii 
sormone non sunt usitata, admoneot lectorem vcl aiiditorcm, non 
solum rem de qua serma cst, sed alia etiam, quae cum ca re con- 
jiincta sint atque cognata, cogit^ri debere. Est antem duplex 
horum ratio vocabulorum. Alia enirn tota sunt poeticae oratio- 
nis : fit XvKapas, quo, verbu non modo anniium spatium, sed quid- 
quid in fali temporis tractu prseterea cogitari potest, indicator, 
veluti longa duratio, indefessus dierum decursus, mensura im- 
riiensae seternltatis. Ad idem genus infinita etiam compositorum 
multitudo pertioet. Alia formam tantummodo aliani in poesi, 
quamrln prosa oratione, accipiuiit, quae forma nunc aliipiid ad vim 
signibcalionis conferljnunc signibcationem quidem non mutat, sud 
tamen, quoniani ad solam poesin adhibetur, animum ad ea, quae in 
Omni oratione ad pulcritudinis sensuui apta sint, jubet advertere. 
E priori gcnerc formae sunt antiquiores el rariores, quibus vel ve- 
tustas vel insolentia gravitatem aliquam ac dignitatem addit. 

01 li respondet rex Albai /ongai, 

Et apud Graecos poetas dialecti mutatio, ut *A6apa in tragicoruni 
Irimetris, atque omnitio Doricae lingua in trageedia et comoedia 
usijs. Est enim ipso sono grandior liacc comniuni. Ad alterum 
genus pertinent illae forinse, quse poeticis ilexionibus continentiir, 
ut be^iiTepos, l\afraffK€f' quorum infinita multitudo in epico Graeco- 
rum sermone invenitur. 

(1 6) Secuudo loco de signibcatione verborum dicendum est. 
Hujus duae sunt formae, una simplex, altera translata, quam vo- 
cant tropicam. Utraque et in prosa oratione et in poesi usur- 
patur, sed siniplicem taincii illam, quia ad cognitionem rerum 
accommodatissima est, praecipue ad prosam orationem pertinere, 
tropicam autem in poesi quasi domicilium habere suiim in promptu 
est. Ac de ilia quidem forma, quuni siniplicem dicimus, nihil est 
quod hie disputetur. Quse ubi in poesi usiirpatur, verba non 
suapte quadam vi, sed ob sententiam quae in iis inest poctica sunt. 
Tropos vero diiigentius coiisiderare operae pretiuni est. Ac tro- 
pes ita dicimus, ut quemcumque intclligamiis verborum usum, 
qui a simplici et uatiirali signibcatione recedit. Nam qui tropos 


'• Hoc verbijin ita tantiim commemorari potuit, si communis quae 
vocatur Gra'conim dialcctus spcctaretiir. Neque cnim natiira siia ist* 
verborum in et kthoy terminationes a prosa oratione abhorrent, sed 
formas sunt freqiientativs lonibiis usitats. 
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CO a figuris <lifFcrre putant, quod iropi singiilorum verborum, 
figiira; conjiinctoruru siiit, non plane veruiii videntur eonsequuti. 
Etenini nullum esl verbum, quod utrum tropicam arj non tropi- 
cani significaiionem habeat, abler possis quain comparatione coii- 
junctoruni vocabulorum intelligere. Sunt autem troporum genera 
quattuor. 

Primum genus ad numeri significationem special, oj usque Ires 
forma: sunt : pluralis nunierus singularem significans, 
aiiro^vXov y* etnrdi/ia, fXavpovpyov nvos 
T€\tyyj.T avhpo^ : * 
siiigularis pliiralem indicans, 

Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit : • 
pluralis singularem, simulque singularis pluralem *denotans, 
i:ai iKvSris opikos, oi yds 
err^arot' Trapov dp(ltL Mat- 
wriv c^ovfft Xipvav, 

Secundum genus troporum gradus nofationem liabet. Hiijus 
qtioque tres forms: sunt ; prima, imminuto signibcationis pondere 
majorem gradum indicans, quod est in deminutivis iis, quzc vo- 
cantur hTroKopiemtcd ; secunda forma niinorem gradum aucta sig- 
nibcatione notans ; 

maximus Atlas; 

(17)Tertia tabs est, ut verbum liniitatam duSbus contrariis sig- 
nificationibus vim accipiat. Quod quidem non potest*aliler beri, 
nisi sic, ut altera siguibcatio iiialteriiis locum succedat. Ut quod 
de Vettio monument um patris exarante dixit Caesar Augustus, hoc 
est vere monumenium patris cohre. Mam colere ita dixit, ut, 
quum aratioiiem vellet intelligi, bonorem nominaret, quum autem 
honorem intelbgerct,*signibcaret arationem. 

Tertiiiih genus troporum special ad nexum, qui est inter res 
ipsas, in quibiis signibcandis versantur tropi. Atque liujus (|uo- 
que generis tres formas numeramus. Prima est, qua nota rei pro 
re ipsa, vel res ipsa pro iiola rei ponitur. Ac nota quidem pro re 
ipsa, ut scepiriim pro imperio, Pclides pro Achille. iEsebylus dc 
Persis et Graccis : . 

vorepov to^ov pupa ro yiKwt', 

8opvKpdvov 

X6y^f)S itr)(ys KCKparr/Key, 

Secunda forma est, qua caussa pro elfectu nomjnatur, ut uva pro 
vino, vel cffectus pro caussa, ut palma pro victoria. Tertia deni- 
que forma est, qua totum pro parte, vel pars pro toto ponitur, ut 
quum populus pro rege ejus, vel dux pro exercitu, equi, ut apud 
Homerutn, pro curru cum equis nominantur. 

Quartum denique genus troporum continet translationes a vi, 
quam res ad aiiimum babent, facias. Atque apertum est, pro- 
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priam hujus generis esse similitudinem. Similia cnim sunt, quae 
eamdem vim ad animi cogitalionem vel sensum habent. Est autcm 
hoc quoque genus trium ^rniarum. Priina ad similitudinem earn 
spectat, quam cogitationc compreliendiinus. Exemplum aiferam 
ex ^scb;yli Agamemnone v. 1387. ila Icgendum:* 

TTws yap ns i)(^0poh Troptri/vwr, t^iXois 

boKovtriv eJvai, vrjfiovffs apkvffrarut' 
tppn^ei av vipos k’pe7(T/rov ekTrrjhfi/naTos ; 

Secunda forma rcrum ipsarum npilam liabet comparationcm, scd 
similitudinem iudicat atfectionuiii animi, (IS) qum e diversis rebus 
nasci solent. ^ 

*Apri/iihns yiovoTpv^v ofifia KiBaipiov, 

Tertia deniquc forma similitudinem indicat affectionis animi prop- 
ter opinioneiii aliquam necessarise. Ejusmodi suut illi tropi, qui 
inittHcnditiis et conviciis inveiiiuntur. Qui primus, qucm amarct, 
mcl suum vel corculum, quern contcmneret vol odisset, stipiteni 
vel belluam vocavit, similitudinem vel ab animi sensu, vel ab rerum 
istarum natura pctiit. Sed posteaquam ista verba usu cert am signi- 
hcationern adept a sunt, vis, qux est in hujusmodi comparatione, 
non tarn ex sitnilitudinc, quam ex opiniotie bominum judicatur, et 
minus, quid sit simile, quaeritur, quam quid existimetur simile esse. 

Sed redeundurn est ad illud, unde egressa est liaec de tro))is dis- 
putatio. Tropos pocticae orationis proprios esse dicebamus. Est 
enim base' t«**oporum natura, ut, quum aliud pro alio nominetur, 
aiiiino quasi campus aliquis aperiatur, in qucm aliarum rerum 
varietate allectus libere possit excurrere. Id ipsum vero poescos 
ofiicium esse supra ostendimus, ut cogitatione aliarum rerum, 
quam quae argumentuni carminis constituunt, mciitem oblectet. 
Quod contra prosa oratin, quae unice ad cognitionem coinparata 
est, evitare magis tropos, ut qui animum alio avocefit, debere 
videtur. Quare si baec quoque tropis utitur, alia horum, quam 
quos poesis babet, ratio sit necesse est. 'Ac sane, ut prosa oratio 
a poGfii, ita etiam tropi prosm orationis a pocticis difierunt. Prosae 
orationis est cognitionem rerum afferre : itaque tropi, quibus utitur, 
tales sunt, ut res, a qua pet ita est translatio, ad cognitionem rei, 
ad quam adhibetur, referri debeat. In poesi vero, quae animum 
libero cogitationum lusu oblectarc studet, baec est troporum vis, 
ut res, quae tropice per aliam rem signiheatur, per earn rem, unde 
ducta est translatio, ad animi scLsum variis cogitationibus excitan- 
dum adhibeatur.' Exeinplo liaec dcclarabimus. Lucero virtutem 
homiuis alicujus ei prosae orationis scriptor et poeta dicere potest, 
sed, jiterque suo quodam modo dicit. (19) Nam in prosa oratione 
unice coguitioni inservii : quare si qua praeclara res lucere 
dteitur, tantum ex liac lucis significatione ad rem istam transfer- 

• 

* Explicatione, non correctione indigebat vulgata scriptura. 
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tur, quantum /dll ejus cognitionem opus est. Est autem hoc id, in 
quo ceruitur similitudo. Lumen conspicuuiii est, conspicua est 
c^gregia res. Itaque lucere est conspicuum esse. In poesi vero 
quia tropus ad aiiimi lusum refertur, non solum illud spectatur, 
quod lux cum ilia re commune habet, sed ad ea quoqiie animum 
attendimus, quae propria sunt lucis, fulgorem, magnificeiitiaiii, 
vigorem, Jucunditatein, turn etiam ad opposita, tcnebras, obscuri- 
tatcm, laiiguorem. Ut alio utar, palmam aliquis ferre in prosa 
oratioiie sic dicitur, ut illud tantuin respiciatur, quod is cum co 
qui vere palmam ferl commune habet. Id est autem vicisse. Sed 
poeta quum loquitui de iis, qiios palnia nohilis 
terrariim dominos evvhii ad de%$, 

noil victoriam, sed vere ))almani, non victorem giiemcuidquc, sed 
paima doiiatiim dicit: <]uo tit, ut, quum vellet tamen quemcum- 
4}ue sacioriim ludoruni victorem iiitelligi, animus lectoris latius 
vagari cogitatioiie, caque oinniu coniplecti possit, qua', ilia pe.lm*£ 
inontio quasi e longiriquo demonstrct. Ex bis iiitelligitur, qui fiat, 
lit idem tropus loiigc minorciii in prosa oratione, quam in poesi, 
vim iiabcat. Atque omiiino tniporum prosae orationis non alia est 
virtus, quarn ut significationcni rei per tropum iiidicatie leviter au- 
geaiit. Quare ii rnaximc probaiitur, (jui usii ita sunt triti, ut vis 
eorum nctniiiein Uilere possit. Minus laudantur novi atque auda- 
cioros, quia in his animus magis ad tropum, quam ad id, quod per 
tropum sigiiificatiir, atteiidere solet. Quare id inprimis ante ocu- 
los habere in prosa oratione conveuit, ut tropi, sicubi*iis utimur, 
cognitionem rei adjiucnt. Quod qui negligunt, prosm orationi 
poesin admiscciit, ut Longinus in his : pirpov bt Trar^p pvOfids Kai 
Seos, 

Progre<iiinur ad tertiam ear urn rerum, quilms prosa dictio a 
poctica diflert. Est^ca in nexu verborum, quern coustructionem 
vocamus, posita. Ac quoniam in aliis linguis alia est construction 
uis ratio, (20) non potest prosae et poeticac constructionis diffe* 
reutia ita explicari, ut siugulm formae praeceptis illustreutur. Sed 
hoc tameii apertum est, prosse orationis constructionera cop[a vo- 
cabulorum, usii, collocatione, membrorum denique comparatione 
talem esse deberc, qiiae quam maxime ad claram idonea sit perfec- 
tamque rerum inteDigentiam. Poetica vero constructio, quae, ut 
ipsa poesis, ad animi oblecVttionem accommodata esse debet, 
liberior est, luxuriosior, audacior, illamque diligentiam, quam 
rerum accurata cognitio exigit, etiam vitare et studiosius effugere 
solet, turn novitate orationis, turn quadam etiam perturbatione. 
Rem exemplis quibusdam illustrabo. In scolioniro collectionibut 
leguntur lii versiculi : 

trvverwv etrnv arbpwy, 
irph yeyMai ra bvtry^pijf 
rrpoyo^aat ottws yiytfrar 
aybpeittiy be, yevoaeva ev Oiodai, • 
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Peiie iiicredibile est, tain iiivcnustos ftiisse tot eruditos viros, ut 
haec carmiiiis loco iiuinerareiit, in quibus nee verba, iiec iiumeri, 
iieque constructio quidquani habent, quod vel minima cognatioiie 
pocsiu contiiigat. Constructioneiu quidein patet plane ad prosa: 
orationis morem confoniiatain esse, menibris agquabili propurtione, 
ei quidem accuratissime, disjunctis atque inter sese oppositis. Si- 
miles versus olim legebantur in JLschyli Septem ad Tliebas, v. 
886 *. 

cniK tTri 

dAX’ €7ri biK^tdrire, 

ornissi nunc nostro niouitu a Schtitzio. Cum bis comparet aliquis 
veliui Jime Pindari ; 

upiffToy fikv vbaifi, 6 be 
‘)^vaus! aWoiJLttfoy nZp 
are biairperrei rv- 
KTi fjieyaropo^ ttXovtov' 

ci b' aeOXa yapvey 
(*2l) tXbtai, (jiiXoy ^TOp, 
dXiOv (TKvirei 

ttXXo OaXirrorepov iy ap.€pqi tjtaeti vy itarpoy ep//- 
ptas bi aWZpoi 

ptifb' ’0\i;/47rm4 ayZjyn tfttprepoy albaaopey* 

Nullum hie mein brum altcri simile : omnia nova, non evspcctata, 
libero verborum dee^rsu luxuriantia. Tdiis constructionuin varie- 
tds quo buigius ab omni regularuin necessitate remota est, eu 
niinus e conditionc reruni, quse sermone exponuntur, petita esse, 
ad camque referri videbitur. Nam quo qiiseque adstrictior regulis 
quibusdam oratio est, vel niajore aequabilitate constructionum 
coinposita, hoc accuratius, quasi defiuitione qiiadam vel partitioiie 
facta, eoiiditionc'iu rerum exhaurire velle exi^tiiuatur. Quare in- 
telligeiitiae magis, quaiii ohlectationi inservit, prosaiuqji^e oratio- 
ueiii, non poesin decet. Praeterca vero qiisedam constrnctiones 
plane sunt proprise poeseos, quibus in oraltoue prosa nullus locus 
ccnceditur, ut ilia, 

dXXd AfMtpiav (iTTO 
fjttyya vuertraXov 
Xufifiaye, 

omtiinoque tmesis, quae vocatur. Kt* apud Romanos, ut, 
desine mollivm 
tandem querclarui^. 

Abac contra non* inveuiuntur, nisi in prosa oratione, veluti talis : 
mens aqua in adversis rebus , non secus moderata in secundis, 
Nam et aequabilis inembrorum comparatio, et uniissio duorum 
verborum in altero niembio, quae e priino repeti cogitatione de- 
bent, earn et dihgentise cujusdam et brevitatis speciem pra: sc fert, 
quae ad rem dare describendam accommodatissima, ad animum 
autem oblectandum ineptissima est. Horatius scilicet (quis putas- 
set?) ita loquutus fertur : 
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(22) • JEquam memento rebus in arduis 

servare menteniy non secus in bonis 
ah insolenii temperatam 
Itetititty moriiure DellL 

Non melior ant magis poesin decens constructio exsistef, si qiiis 
cum Beiitleio e duobas codicibus non secus ac roposiicrit. Quid 
ergo? Italic scripsisse elcgantissimuin poetani crcdeniiis, an 
potius videbitur, iina non littera, sed lineola deleta, cmendationem 
experir*? Natn quanto ille pulcrius ita scripsisset: 

Mqvam memento rebus in arduis 
servare menlem : non secus in bpnis 
ah insolenii temperafo 

leetitia, moriturc Dclli, • 

Perventuin denique est ad ultimam dictionis partem, qii® cst 
totius orationis ad aiiimi sensum conformatio. Ea vero figuris 
coniiiictur. Sed dc his quum mihi aperiendiim cst, non ffledio- 
critcr me difficultatc rei impeditum sentio. Tantum enim abest, 
ut hie locus, quantum vis operx in eo consmnpserint veteres ma> 
gistri, satis pertractatus videatur, ut iic illud quidein, quid omnino 
sit hgura, plane habcamus expositum. Namque, ut aliorum sen- 
tentias practorcam, si Quinctilianuin, acutissimuin viruin, sequuti, 
tigurani diccremus coiiformationcm qiiamdam orationis esse, re- 
inotain a coinmuni ct primum se ofierente ratione, descriptio qiii- 
dcni hsec iigurx, non ctiain detinitio foret. Quaenam enim cxisti' 
mari cominunis ratio deberet? aut quaenam minus comiiiuni^ ? aut 
quid esset, quo cognosceremus, utrum aliqua ratio primum se 
oiTerret, an qu'ccrenda esset studiosius? lisdem fere dubitationi- 
biis locum relinquit alia dehnitio, quam recentioribus quoque 
magistris placuisse vebeinenter miror. Hi, nec sine antiquornm 
anctoritate, iigurani •esse quamdam orationis vulgaris et simplicis 
cum virtrile immutationem dicunt. Qui quidern, etsi virtutem illam 
quodamniodo explicant, illud tamen non docent, quse sit vulgaris ilia 
et simplex oratio, a qua Ista virtus absit. (23) Quae quum ita sint, 
desertis aliorum seiitentiis, aliam hgurarum definitionein quaeren- 
dam esse piUamus. Atque quum nniversa figiiranim vis et virtus 
ad animi sensum referatur, qnumque non in verborum sigiiifica- 
tione, sed in quadarn coiifonnatione totius orationis insit : figuram 
censemus earn esse dictionis* rationem, quae praeter id, quod ver- 
boruin signiticatu coinprehensum est, aliquid aliud ipsa conforma- 
tione orationis exprirnat. Hanc 'deiinitionem ita coniparatam esse 
existimamus, ut simul et ea, qu% in aliorum dT^finitioiiibus vera 
sunt, contineat, et naturam hgurarum tiiiemquci' plane ac perspicue 
declareU Verissimum scilicet est, quod jam veteres observarunt, 
recedere figuras a coinmuni ratione diceiidi : at nimirum hoc non 
explicarunt, qumnarn esset ilia cominunis ratio. Est vero, quam 
illi coinmuncm rationem non satis apte vocant, hme, qua aliquid 
ita cxpririiitur, ut id ipsum, iieque aliud praeterca *signifirelur. Id 
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autem vel simpliciter fieri potest, vel per tropum. Nam Iropus 
quoque hunc fmem kabet, ut id, quod verbi sigiiiticatione continc- 
tur, non aliiid, in cogitationem veniat. Quare, qunm tropos quo- 
que ista ratio complcctatur, non satis commode communis dicitur, 
siqiitdem tropica dictio non est commuiii usu comprehensa. Hinc 
valde laborarunt artis rhetoricae doctores in constituendo figura- 
rum et troporuni discrimiiie : quoniam, si figuras a communi ra- 
tione dicendi recedere coiitcndebant, ca definitio non potcrat non 
etiam ad tropos spectare. Natura vero figurarum quse sit, et qui 
finis, plaiiissirnc *)ostra definiiio 'desigiiut. Nam si praetor illud, 
quod sigiiificatii verboriitn continctur/ aliquid exprirnunt figura', 
spoute patH, id non posse in ipsis rebus, dc quibus aliquis loqua- 
tiir, cerni, sod ad animi sensuni, quo c^arum rernni notitias perci- 
piatnus, spectare debere. 

Sed quoniam scmel de figiiris exponi coeptum est, age videa- 
mus^aii hie locus aliqua saltern ex parte obscuritate ilia, qua bac- 
teuiis premebatur, liberari possit. Qiiamquam enini et antiqiii et 
reccntiorcs artis rhetorical doctores satis copiosc de figuris disse- 
ruerunt, non est tamen mirum, si, natura figurarum non plane 
persppcta, non sunt cerla quadam via et ratione ingressi. (24) At- 
que illi non solum in enumcrandis figuris temere versati sunt, sed 
luultas etiam posueruiit figuras, in quas minime quadrat figurarum 
appellatio. Flaneqne, si illorum vestigia sequi vellcmns, nulla 
denique usquam ncfti figiirata oratio foret. Sed id quidem recte 
obserVarunt^ duo esse figurarum genera, unum, quas verborum 
figuras, alternm, quas sententiarum vocant. Quamquam quid 
inter utrasque interesset, non plane aperuerunt. Figurx verbo- 
rum, nostra quidem sententia, sunt qusedam conformationes orati- 
onis, quibus ea, quae materia est enunciutionum, certam ad animi 
sensum virn accipit ; figurse sententiarum, quibus forma eiiiincia- 
tionum accommodate ad animi sensum mutatur. Utrumrque genus 
in qiiosdam locos videtnr describi posse, ita ut, quidquid usquam 
sit figurarum, tnodo vere figurae sint, ad aliquem ex his locis referri 
debeaf. 

Atque in verborum figuris prime copia spectatur, qua aliquid 
enunciamus. Ea tabs est, ut aut in iisdem yocabulis, quibus ali- 
qua res dcsiguatur, scse contineat, aut plura adjungat, aut omnia, 
ex quibus constat ea res, explicet. ' Ha: figurse sunt anadiplosis, 
pleouasmus, periphrasis. Anadiplosis, 

ry hi* eyut avrios elfxi, Ktti ei Trvpi eoncey, 

ei TTVfii j(€7pas Notice, ftivos aWtayi tnhtfp^), 

£t quaeciimque extitant similes formae, sive statim repetito verbo, 
sive aliis interjectis. Pleonasmus, irotrl jSafveiv, ev d00aX/ixo7« ihiv- 
Bat» Periphrasis, 

frarpos ipolo vaTijp. 

Deinde alia: figurae ad veritatem rei pertinent. Harum prima, 
quie Xcrdri^r vocatur, aliquid negat, sed ita, ut plus etiam affinnet. 
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veluti quum non contcmnendus dicitur, qui faciendus cst pliirimi. 
Secunda est ironia, quae ita affiriuat aliquid, id ut potius iieget. 
P. Chdii mortem eequo animo nemo ferre potest : ct quaj sequuii- 
tur. Tcrtiii repugiiantibus utitur, quae quum se inviceni tollerc 
videantur, non plane taiiieii toltunt. Hacc vocatur oxyinoriim : 

(25) IxOpiov ahu}pa btiupa. 

ra€s ayaes. 

Ad eamdem forinam etiam sarcasmus pertinet, qui coiijunctionc 
repugnantiura quidem^ sed veroruni tamen prsedicatorum conti- 
iietiir. 

Porro nexus quoque verborum suas babet ifiguras. Copulantur 
enim vrrba aut sic, ut singula per sc constent, quae figupu dicitur 
s^nathrcesnius ; * 

erevaypiosy art}, Oavaros, aXtr'^vi ] : 

"FiKTopa 6 ’ CK fieXiuip virayev Zevs, eK re 
cK r* ai'hpoKTdtririSy €K O' atparos, €K re Kvhoipovl 
aut ut aliud ex alio pendeat, qua; epizeuxis est, 

viderat hanc, visamque cupit, potiturqve cupita : 
coque pertinet etiam climax ; aut ita denique ut conjunciione siniut 
et (listiiictione singuloruin tfituiu quiddam efiiciatur, quae tigura 
parlitio est ; hoc et ratio doctisy et fiecessitas barbaris, et mos gen- 
iibus, et feris natura ipsa precscripsit* 

Postremo consideranda est ratio, quse rebus cum animi cogifa- 
tione seiisuque iiitercedit. Ea ratio contiiietur iiotatif^ie persona- 
rum. Nulla eiiini res est, quin pro diversitate modi, quo cogitatur, 
primae, secundae, tertise personae esse possit. Ac quouiam niliil 
omiiino, nisi personae notatione praedituiii, cogitamus, si quae sunt 
in hoc genere figur;c, eas permutatione personarum censeri iiecesse 
est. Aliter cnitn ooiuis personarum iiotatio tigura foret. Judi- 
caiida \erp est hariim ratio hgurarum ex eo personarum discrimine, 
quod ill quaque orationc fiiiidanieiiti loco constitutum est. Id 
hujusmodi cst, ut pnma*sit oratoris persona; secunda ejiis, quern 
alloquitur; tertia rei, de qua loquitur. Itaque tribus inodjs per- 
sonae permutari inter se possunt. Namqiie aut secunda persona 
pro prima vcl tertia ponitur, quum orator sc ipsuin vei rem, de qua 
sermo est, alloquituV, quod genus dicitur apostrophe : aut tertia 
persona priime vel secundsc kicum tenet, (2()) quum orator vel de 
se vel de eo quicum loquitur, taniquarn dc re quse argumentum sit 
orationis, rxpoiiit, quod per risii'ii vel in iridignatione tieri solet ; 
ant per primani persunarii secunda vel tertia iiK>icatur, quum ora- 
tor aut eiirn, quicum loquitur, aut rem, dc qua >^xplicat, loquentem 
iutroducit, quod genus nomen habet prosopopueite. Duo liujus 
pr<eclara cxempla in prima Catiliiiaria sunt cap. vii. et ix. 

Sequuntur figiira? sententiarum, quas voc.inl. Harum naturam 
supra diximus in co positam esse, quod formant enunciationum 
accommodate ad animi sensum mutant. Nam quilm nulla cogitari 
possit enunciatio, quin quasdani habeat formas ex iis, quas logicas 
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philosophi vocaiit, figurse, quae sunt in hoc genere, istaruiii periuu- 
tatione formaruni censeittur. 

Ac primo enunciationes omnes, quod ad inateriam earum attinet, 
vel singulares sunt, vel particulares, vel generales. Harum format 
Ita inter sc permutaiitur, ut vel particuiaris singularoni, vel siiigu- 
laris particulareni, vel generalis singtilarem pariter ac particularein 
designet. Itaqiic prima in his ea iigiira est, quae contparalio vo- 
catur. lla;c enim quum pluritiin rerum sirnilitiniinem et comnui- 
nitatem contincat, uiii tamoii rei cogiiosceiidae inservit : 

\vKos yap utffr* wpo^ptay. 

HaavTiJS €K fiarpos ctrri Ovpos. 

Secunda ftirma, qux singiilaris est particularein enuneiationem 
notans, cxeniplum dicitur. Niminim exemplum, si figura est, an- 
gustiore quodam signiheatu accipitur: qiiippe e niuliis rehus, 
quaruTU eonditionem indicare volumus, una tantum nominalim 
affertur, uuUa rcViquarutn inentione facia : 

Ti yap ^vveiajias vXdiov €vtT€fi})s uv^p 
vavrt^fTi Oeppeits icat Trnvovpyt^ tipi, 
oXtitXev apbpuiv ^vp 0eo7rri/oTy> yevei* 
fl Ivv TToXiraLS dphpaviv, hiknm &p, 
eydpol^kvois re Kal Oeuip hftp})pomv, 
raifTOv Kvpt/tras ipbiuo^ aypevpiaros, 
vXriyus deov fMacrnyt irayKoiP^ "buprj^ 

( 27 ) Terlia forma est, qirae gnome dicitur. Ea sic usurpatur, ut, 
quum noiniiieiitur gencralia, intelligi singularia debeant. Ut apiid 
iBsch^lum Robori Vulcanuiu adhortaiiti, ut vincula Prometbeo in< 
jiciat, ita respondet Vulcanus ; 

TO avyyepih rot beipop, // 0’ ofiiXla, 

Sequuiitur tigurse ad qualitatem enunciationum, quani logici 
vocant, pertinentes. Hue tales sunt, ut aut non dicendb dicamus 
aliquid, aut dicendo faciamus, ut ad formam totius orationis ali- 
quid pro non dicto sit, aut ita deniqiie atiquid dicamus, ut, quum 
id deitide veluti pro indicto habuerimus, aliiid ejus loco inferri 
possit. Prima ex bis tigura est ca, qua non dicendo aliquid dici- 
mas. Ea est ellipsis : 

quos rg’o. 
ovK els oXeOpov ; 

Eoderuque pertinet anacoluthon : 

firiTepa b\ ee ot OvfSos e^op/xarai yap^etrOat, 

Ttilf *17(0 €s pkyapov varpos peya bvpapipoio. 

Secunda figura est, qua dicimiis aliquid ita, ut ad formam totius 
orationis pro indicto sit. Ea vero parenthesis est. Haec enim si 
omittitur, nihil deesse videbitur orationi, quia ad constructionem 
plane non pertinet parenthesis. Tertia deniqiie figura est, qua ali- 
quid pro indicto habendum significamus, addita quasi per paren- 
(hesiii alia re, quae priorem istam tollat. Vivit? tmmo etiam in 
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srnatum venit. Clariora etiaiii hiijiismodi exempla sunt, ui, hona^ 
immo optima caussa, 

Est porro aliiid genus ii^urarum, quo ratio conjunctionis rerum 
inter sese per formaruin orationis permutationem indicator. In 
bis priina iigura est, quas rein ex nulla cunditioiie peiidentein per 
conditionem aliquain signiticat : si quid est in me ingenii j ant si 
qua exercitatio dicendi. Seciitida i'lgtira est, qua res cx aliqua 
conditione suspensa sine conditionis significatione cnunciatur: 
negaf quis, ncga: ait^ aio, 

(28) Tertia figura uutitliesis est, ciijiis liaec est ratio, ut alio posito 
aliiid opponalur : ex hac enim parte pudov pugnat^ illinc petu- 
fantia ; hinc pudicitia, illinc stuprum ; hinc Jides, illinc frauda- 
th ; hinc pietas, illinc scelus; hinc const anting illinc furor ; hinc 
honestas, illinc turpiiudo ; hinc continentia, illinc libido: et quae 
iequuntiir, alitor paiillo conformata. 

i\)stremufn genus carum est tigurarum, quae ad modum Tpectant 
quo cniinciationos ad animi sensuin referuntur. In his fjguris 
prinuim locum tenet interrogatio. Sed non omnis interrogatio 
tigura est, veruin ea tanturn, qua res, qiias vel est certa, vel sumi- 
tur esse, per interrogationem denotatur. Interrogatio enim dubi- 
tationis est significatio. <iuis ic ex hac tania frequentia, et tot 
tuis amicis ac necessariis salutavit ? 

Aegat quis.^ nego: aiit aio, 

Neque enim interrogatio pro conditione ponitur, sed videtur tan- 
turn ita poni, quia etiain sic dici potest : si qnis ne^at, nego. At 
proprie per interrogationem non hoc, sed illud indicahatiir : sumo 
aliquem negare: turn ipse nego. Secunda figiira est cxclamatio, 
qua aliquid, quod iiicertum est, quia non nisi seusu cujusquc xsti- 
mari potest, ut certum atque indubitatum eniinciaiiius : o tempora. 
o mores. 

V> genus infelix humannm, talia divis 
quum trihuit fycia, atque iras adjunxit acerbas ; 
quantos turn gemitus ipsi sibi, quantaqm nobis 
vulnerttt quas lacrumas peperere minoribus nostrir. 

Ultima dcnique hgura est ea, qua aliquid ita dicimus, ut id prop- 
ter ipsam orationis conformatioriein ab omnibus accipi prnbariqiie 
debeat. Haec vero figura iisu coiitinetiir noti vel celebrati dicti, 
quod ad nostrani caussani transferimus ; 

O Tite^ si quid ego adjuroy curamve levasso, 
ecquid erit prcemi ? 

Ad hoc genus pertinent etiam proverbia, sed ita plerumque, ut 
simul aliam tigiiram.qiiac gnome est complectantur. 

(29) Quue hactenns de iiguris dWa sunt, nihil esse aliud volui, 
nisi breveni hujns loci adiimbratioiicin, cx qua perspici posset, ad 
quod genus quacqiie figura, quse quidcni vere figura esset, referri 
deberet. Facile enim intelligi potest, in tantp, qui ab rhetoricis 
inventus est, figurarum numero inulias esse, quas ad unum idem- 
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que genus pertinent ; multas, quse e diver sis generibus com posit a& 
sint; multas deniqiie, quae iie !»int quidem onniino figurse. Sed 
aperiendum est nunc de eo, quid sit, quo prosa oratio et poesis in 
usu figurarum di6Ferant. Ac figiirarum base universe vis est, ut 
orationem alacriorein reddant. Quare quuoi fere nulla sit bgura, 
quin pariter in pocsi atque in prosa oratiouc usurpetur, alacritas 
ilia vigorque quern dictioni addunt ligurac, pro diverse poeseos et 
prosae orationis fine diversam vim habebit. Nam in prosa ora- 
tione id, quod praeter verboruiii significationcm tigurse indicant, 
ad cognitionein, in poesi ad anitni oblectationem accoiuiuodatuni 
erit. Itaquc eadem iigura si in poeticis cogitation! bus, in poetica 
(iictione est, animi serisum ; si in sententia et oratione prosa, cog* 
nitionem alacritatc* dictionis adjuvabit atque augebit. Utar ex- 
einplo synathroesmi. 111a de (£dipo, 

trrevayfioSf arji, Oavaros, aia‘)(yvrit kukHv 
^ oa iffrt TTOJ’rwy ovofiar*, ovi^y iirr airovy 

vel quae ipse dicit, 

V yafiotf yafioi, 

€<l>v<rad' ical tpvrevtrayres TraXiv 

dvclrc rovTov trvipfia, Kairebeilare 
iraripaSf d6eX0ovs, Trai^as, al/i* ep^vXiov 
vvfji<lias, ywaiKcts, fjirjTipas re, )(u>ir6aa 
ai(T-)(^i(rr €v avOpwirottriy epya ylyyerat: 
base igitur bgura est otatoria, non poetica, quia unicc ad id spec- 
tat, ut mliltafwn rcrum commemorationc maloruni atrocitas magis 
intclligi comprebendique possit. Id enim agit Gildipus, ut rem 
explicet atque denionstret. Aliter illud : 

dp 0fjvov, av v€fcva$, bia r tVrea icat peXav alpa* 

(30) Non est in hoc versu aliquod persuadendi stadium expressum, 
sed animus poetae, puguac conteinplatioiic abreptus, cumulat ea, 
quae sensum maxime tangant, ct ex quibus ilia, quae retice'e, coo- 
jectaudo pracciperc mens queat. Clarius cliam diversitas prosae 
orationis et poeseos, quas est in liguris, perspici ex eo potest, quod 
iigiinie quaedam in poesi, a qua persuadendi studium abest, aliaiii 
atque in prosa oratione constructionem adniittunt. Utsynathicesmus 
in prosa oratione aequabilitatein striicturae exigit, quo clarius pateat 
persuadendi cupiditas: cujusmodi est illud modo conimenioratum, 
(rT€vayfi6s, drrj, Bdyaroi, aiu^xf'rri. 

In poesi vero non solum ban* forma, expers ilia quidem persua- 
dendi conatu, usurpatur, ut in hoc, '' 

Xd^ero 5* 

fipiQv, peya,*ffri/5apcJe, 

sed etiam aiiae liberiorr>s ct ap^rte ad aninii lusum atque oblccta- 
tionem accommodata; : 

eKaToyKuprjyov irpos filav \£ipovfiEvov 
Bovpov. 

Haec synathroesmi forma neque cum ea figura, quarii partitioneiu 
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appellavimus, permutari potest, quia hsc rei descriptionem parti> 
bus factis exhaurit, ut in hoc : 

el b' ovv ns aKrh yXiov vtv laropei 
‘)(\a)p6y re Kat fiXiTrorra, 

quod non est in hoc, eKoroyicaprivop re Kal dovpov, ita ut, qui sic 
diceret, incpte dicerst ; neque una adjetta copula sic potest coti- 
formari, eKoroyKapijvoy Kal dovpot*, quia hiec forma non niodo figura 
est nulla, sed ctiarii soli cognitioni iiiservit, id quod hie abesse 
debet. Quod si eliam copula •iteratur, contrario inodo sc res 
hahet, quia in ipsa lepetitione copulac alia figura, anadiplosin dico, 
inest : • 

at be fier avrovs, 

Kypes' Kvaveai, XevKovs apapevaai obovras, 
beiytavol, flXoavpoi re, ^a^otvut r*, anXyrol re. 

(31) Quare diligenter caverunt Graeci poetae, ne duo epitlicta, 
quae quidciu nihil nisi ornarent orationcm, copulas auxilio cmijifn- 
gerent. Bcue cniin intelligebant, haiic rationem non poeseos, sed 
prosae orationis propriam esse. Quo certius de hac re constei, 
excnipla qu^dam iEschyli, quae in contrariani partem afferri pos- 
sunt, corrupta esse ostendam. Horum duo jam alibi emendavi, 
iinum, quod est in Septeni ad Thebas v. 3l6\ in observationibus 
criticis p, 46., ubi pro verbis iauguidissimis, 
avbpoXireipay 
Kat rav pl}po7rXov &rav, 

ita scribendum esse docui, 

avbpoXireipav 
firov, piif/oirXoy ciray : 

alteruiu, quod est in extremis Choephoris, alio loco, ubi in bis, 

Tra tbapopoi pih' Trp&roy vrrypj^av 
raXavis re 0ve<rrov, 

verba Outcrov, ut iiiaiiifeste ex inierpretatione orta, omittenda 
censui. Sed alios nunc lofos addam. Igilur in Pronjetheo v. 403., 
ubi recentiores critici edideruut, 

Trpoiraaa b* ybrj errovoev 
XiXane x^P ^9 
fieyaXoffxrjfJiom icdp^at- 
oirpenry mevovaa rav aav 
^vyojiatfiuvtav re rtfxav, 

quis non seutiat quam langitidc et frigidc addita sit copula ? Sed 
bene est. Nam aliter .^schylum scripsisse non, solum lectio ]i< 
broruin ficyaXoaxupovd r dpxatoTrpen^, sed ctiam verba, quae sunt 
in stropha, XeiPojjLiya ct heyia, quorum altcrum ^injuria ejecerunt, 
altcrum mutarunt critici, dare demonstr'^nt. Accedit quod in plu> 
rimis libris non urevovaa est, sed ijrevovm. Quare, ut brevi com- 
prebeudaui, tantum abest, ut in stropha aliquid ejiciendum sit, ut 
in antistropha id, quod verbo illi male ejecto respondit, exciderit. 
Itaque servata librorum lectione, copula ab epitheto ad verbum 
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transferetur, hoc roodo : 

(32) fjeyaXofTyyj^ova t ap-)(atovp€Trii 
* * •* ar^vovai ray tray 

^vyoftaifjiui'biy re ripriy» 

Credibile est nomeii populi cujuspiani interiisse: quamquam ne 
errevnvffa quidcm damnandum est, si qiiidem non gcnlis iiotucn, 
sed verbtirn ad \bjpa pertinens cxcidit. Paiillo post similis locus 
est de Atlante, 

os alev v^ipo-^ov adit'os 
Kparaiov ovpaviov re rroXoy 
roirois v7rc(TT^ya$€i, 

In qtiihr.s verbis non inoclo baec, icparaidi' ovpnyiuy re iroXor, merito 
displicebtint, seci reliqua etiam omnia quo pacto vtd construeiida 
sint, vei iiitelligi queant, baud facile quisqiiam cxplicaverit. Neque 
enira dubitari potest, quin hxc ita corrupta sint, iit sine libroruni 
no-vis" aiixiliis vix queant sanari. Equidem ne in loco sicpius 
frustra tpiitato iiimium tribuere conjecturis videar, non tain emcn- 
dare euin, quam cmendandi viam ostenderc coiiabor. Atque illud 
primum facile persuasero iis, qui tragicoriim Icctione cxcrcitati 
sunt, verba viripoxov trdevoSf quura scqnantur haec ohpuviov re 
iroXov, de Atlantis robore, non de pondere caeli esse intelligenda. 
Quo inagis nomine aliquo, vel etiam verbo, opus est, quod et 
regat verba ista, et aliqiio niodo ad ipsnm Atlaittcm spectarc indi- 
cet, Eju? verbi sedem nt in nomine Kparawy queerendam arbitre- 
niur, duobils adducimur, iisque non levibus argiimentis. Nam et 
metrum (carmen enini antistrophicum est) vocem illam corruptam 
esse arguit, et, si aliud vocahiiiuin repqni possit, copulac usus, qui 
nunc ineptus est, reprehensione caruerit. Atque ban* ipsa copula 
suspicionem oblitterati alicujus participii, quam univrrsa bujiis 
loci ratio excitat, roagnopere videtur contirniare, siquidem TEseby- 
lus, ut ad Vigerum p, 753. docui, copulam iiiterre post partici- 
piuro consuevit. Certi quidem nihil in tanta loci corruptioiie 
afferri potest, sed litterarum vestigia sequentibus videndum erit, 
ne hfc lateat participiiim verbi icapraiveiv, quod ex Hesychio in 
lexica receptum, sed nfuiduin in qiioquam alio srriptore rcpertiini 
est. (33) Illud certc cTcdiderim, si omiiinn istud verbum vitio 
caret, explicationem Kparelv, quam Hesyebius et Favorinus ad- 
scripscrunt, ul a forma verbi alienam, corruptam esse, et in uparv^ 
veiv inutari debere. Utcuinque est, (dabitur eiiim baec venia, ut 
certe in exempl^m emeiidationis islo participio utamur,) banc pro- 
petnodurn loci istius formam fuisse probabiie est. 

"^ArXavO’, os aiev virepo^oy trO^vos 
Kapraiywy, ovpdyiSycre vroXoy 
vwrois virotrreyd^ei,' 


■ In hiijus loci emendatione verum est Csptera hodie abler 

constituenda |>uto. 
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Alia exempla in Clioepliorwexstant, quorum unura,qiiod erat in v. 
389. editione Glasgueusi iiovibt>iiiia sublaluin est. Sed restant 
trcs alii loci. V. 587* 

Trr^vd re Kat irc5o/3a- 
ftoya KavefioiyTtay 
alyihitiv fpdffai Koroy* 

Ubi quis adeo erit iiivenustus, qiii vel verbo monitus copulas istas 
ferri posse sibi persuadcat? Scd liic quidem locus eiiiendatioiiis 
iiullarii ballet didic‘iiUatem. Scgbetidum ita: 

TTTdya bl kr'. ir^bopmpLoy hir dvefxoivrtay 
alyibtov f^pdfrai kotov. • 

Hie ifai lion copula cst, scd ad vcrliiim pertiiict, Air’ \y€fiO€VTU)y 
ciutem hoc facilior est correctio, quia in codice#Ciuelferh\tano ita 
scriptiim est : Tcbopunoy" clk dve^ioeyruty* Sequitur liic locus 

V. 722. 

vvy yap aKfid^ei IIciOw boXia 
^vyKaTuftilPtUf ySoviov b' 

Kai Toy vu^ioy Tolcrb* ^(fiobehaat 
^KliobriXiiTOLeriv dyutmy. 

Nihil proffcto fri»idius potuit neque lauguidiiis did, quani xBovioy 
*Epfiijy Kat Toy vvxioy.' At adeo inauifesta hie suut iiiterpretatio- 
iium indicia, ut tie dubitari quidem posse piUem, quin ita scripscrit 
/Eschyliis: 

(34) yuy yhp rT€t6/w boXtav 

l^vyKaTiifiiivai, vvx’^dv O' *F^)fiijy 

roijffb' eijiobevffai 
iKjiobrjXjjTOKny dyuKriv, 

Nv^^ios eniiii idem est, quod magis usitatum ^Oevtos, ut lyyvxi^v 
pro )^dot'tuie, ct tyyvxoy ^bnv pro dixit Sophocles CEd. Col. 

1556'. Truch. 501.* Porro mesudiis est in Choephoris haec v. 802. 
r*ode KaXws xTd/tcror, c3 
fxeya vaitay crTOfiioy €v 
bos dyibeiy bo/joy dybpdf, 

KOI yiy iXevdepiws 
Xa/HTTpuis r’ Ibely ^iXiois 
ofifiaaiv, dyo^epas 
KaXvTCTpas, 

III his non solum insolens* verbum dyiSeTy, prsesertim sequentc 
statim ibety, omiiinoque nexus verborum, sed etiam ilia, iXevOepitos 
Xaftvpws re, quas satis manifestbm prosae oratioiiis speciem habent, 
lectori creant molestiam. Te quidem in duabu*s vcterriinis editio- 
nibus et codice Guelferb^tano abest. Sed aillpiius progredi debet 
emeiidatio. Nam utrumque adverbium, et eXevOepiws et Xafivpais, 


* Non minus putidum est, quod apud EuHpidem legitur Jph. T. 399. 
Toy t&vfpOf He$l ioyaxox^oet Xtwovrtg Eoptirav, Recte vero duOCodd. Omlttunt Xfft : 
corniptam autem vocem emendavit Elmsleius. 
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interpretatio est alius advcrbii^ avkhriv, quod scripturae deprava* 
tione mutatutn fuit in aviheiv, Arguineuta huic coujecturae satis 
luculenta turn Suidas et Favorimis, turn Eustathius ad Homerum 
p. 168, 36. suppcditant. Quanto jam omnia non inodo facilius, 
sed etiam clegaiitius proccdurit : 

ro^e KaXbis cra^eror, to fiiya vattov 
arofiiov, eJ ids dvkhr}v hdfwv drbpds 
Kai viv ibclv tptXiots 
dfifiaoiv €K hvotj^epds KdKvirrpas. 


FRAGMENTS OF A SENATUS CONSUL 
TJJM IN HONOR OF GERMANICUS. 


Tacitus, Ann. 11. 83., speaks in the following words of the 
honors which were decreed by the senate to Germanicus ; Ho- 
nores ut quis amore aut ingenio validus, reperti decretique : ut 
uomen ejus Saiiari carmine caneretur : scdcs curules sacerdo- 
turn Augustalium locis, superque cas qiierceno coronse statue- 
rentur: ludos Circenses ebtirna effigies pru^irct: neve quis 
flameD aut angur in locum Germanici, nisi gentis Julize^ crcare- 
tur. Arcus additi Romce, et apud ripam Jiheni, et in monte 
Syria AmanOf cum inscriptione rerum gestarum, ac mortem ob 
Rempublicani obiisse. Sepulcrum Antiochia; ubi creniatus/^ &c. 

Few people. know that the brazen tablets containing the 
Senatus Consultum, alluded to in the above passage, h^ave been 
discovered at Rome. Fea, the celebrated archaeologist at 
Rome, has seen the originals ; they were in a mutilated slate, and 
he has taken a copy of them on plastor-stone : and it is fortunate 
he did'so; for these brazen tablets are no longer to be seen at 
Rome : some Englishman, it is said, bought them, and took 
them away ; and probably they lie now, concealed from the 
world and inaccessible to the antiquarian, in some proud man- 
sion, where not even the owner himself can read them. We 
should be happy to learn where they are ; hitherto our inquiries 
have been unsuccessful. 

In the mean tirafc we shall communicate to our readers the 
contents of these fragment^, as published by Fea in the Frani- 
menti di Fasti Consolari e Trionfali, ad p. xvi. Fea himself has 
made a sad blunder on the subject of these fragments : be sup- 
posed that they alluded to an arch of Augustus, assuming, on 
the authority of Ligorius an impostor, that the " Fasti Conso- 
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lari e Trionfnii” had been found on the marble walls of an arch 
of the Forum ; but he is by no means a safe guide on the 
subject of Homan topography, and especially not with respect 
to the Curia Julia. Jf we knew where tlie original tablets 
arc, we should probably also be able to correct some errors, or 
to supply some deficiencies of the copy which Fea has taken. 
One mistake is evident in line 9 of these fragments, where Fea 
reads OINFS instead of GINES. As the tablets were found 
in three pieces, he also made tliree fragments ; whereas two frag- 
ments belong to the same subject, and must be read together. 


Fkagm. I. 

utERQVE DOMESTIC 
CAESAR* 

CITKAMARE-SE * 
ALIQVAM 
R-IN PALATIO 
IN EODEM • I.IBRO 
OermANICVM • ARBITRA 

SENATVl • FLAG ERE • V'l’J 
imaGINES • PONF.RENTVR • SVPRa 
cetcrA * QVAE • EX • S * C • HONORANDf 
QVl * INTER • ALIA • EODEM • VOLumine 
MARI • PROVINCIARVM • ASlAticarum 
TIAS * AGERE • ET • ADGNOSere 
OSARENT • VRl • TERE • 

(b) 

ISCVM • DONARE 
IPSARVM • QV 
* ARENT 

Fragm. II. 

M. 

. . VM 
RATIS • T 
(?) I ASCO • • Ml 
NON • FARCES 
CAESARIS • PONTificis max. 

ANTONIAE MATris 
ALTER • lANVS • FIERET 
REGIONIBVS • QV 
CON* VENIENS RV 
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TERTIVS • lANVS • VEro exer 
CITVS • DEINDE • PEI gcr 
MANIS • ET • PRAEC tumu 
LVM • DRVSI • FACF re 
ET • CVM • ESSEX • IN • E 
EX • HOC • S • C • FACTVS ubi corpus Germanici 
CAESARIS • CREMAT 
RASSET TRl 

The word CREMAT in the fragments is also fuiind in the 
passage of Tacitus, which we have quoted ; and it is remarkable, 
that IAN VS and arcus of Tacitus appear as synoiiyins, as 
they undoubtedly were. Three Ju?/i are mentioned in the 
fragments ; and the passage of Tacitus speaks of three arches. 

Future editors of Tacitus will, we hope, not neglect these 
fragni^its : especially as they have reference to one of the most 
distinguished men in the history of Rome. 


ANTIQUE REPRESENTATIONS OF 
HELEN. 


In the course of some researches concerning Troy, I was led 
many years ago, by a very natural digression, to examine seve- 
ral anecdotes in the eventful history of Helen. It certainly 
was not my principal object to ascertain whether she originally 
issued from an egg ; whether Paris was deceived by ai phantom 
or living image s/xth/ovv, Eiiripid, Frol. Helenx*), which 

Juno substituted for the real person df Helen; whether this 
princess was seduced by the artifice of Venus, who endowed 
Paris with the features and form of Menelaus; whether her 
beauty retained its fascinating power at thf siege of Troy, as 
some relate, when she must have been ninety or a hundred years 
old, according to strict chronology : all these circumstances, and 
many others equally important which the ancient writers have 
noticed, 1 took but little trouble to investigate ; being desirous 
rather to ascertaip some points more immediately connected 
with the Trojan war — thus, whether Helen ever was at Troy ? 
a circumstance which Hefbdotus doubts, while Homer assures 
us that she was there ; and Virgil declares that she contributed to 
the destruction of that city by making a signal to the Greeks. 
Fittding, howeVer, that it was not in my power to reconcile 
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such contradictory statementn as presented themselves on almost 
every transaction of her life^ 1 restricted my inquiries to the 
representations of Flelen left by ancient artists ; and a consider-* 
able obligation would be conferred on if some of the accom- 
plished antiquaries^ whose valuable communications so fre- 
quently enrich the Classical Journal^ would point out any figure 
of Helen, indisputably antique, in addition to those which are 
below etiiiineraied. 

If extreme rudeness both in design and execution be ad- 
mitted as a proof of antiquity, w'e must pronounce a gem pre- 
served in the Imperial cabinet at Vienna,* to be the oldest 
sculptured representation of Helen: it is engraved in Jickhers 

Choix des Pierres gravees,” (XL.) She there appears 
winged, but stooping in a very ungraceful position ; and no 
admirer of female beauty could possibly suppose this ujjcouth 
figure to be a portrait of lovely Helen, did not the name EA/NA 
indicate the personage designed. Being of celestial origin, she 
was entitled to wings : and Kckhel remarks that both in Greece 
and Italy ellc C‘toit reveree comme Deesse/' Euripides 
mentions her apotheosis ; and the temples erected to her honor 
w'e find noticed by Herodotus, Dio Chrysostom, Pliny, and 
others. 

The name of HELENA appears likewise on a gem (a 
veined agate), which exhibits two female heads confraste'd with 
two ludicrous and ugly male faces or masks. These are en- 
graved in p. 52 of a quaito volume, representing, on eighty- 
three plates, a multiplicity of antique masks. The copy of this 
work which 1 have^ consulted, is without letter-press or title- 
page. Uqder most of the figures, Italian words serve to describe 
the substance or materials of the original subject : thus, under 
the gem above mentioned, we find “ In Agata Venata under 
other figures, Onke, Corniolay Fasta^ Ametisto, Niccoio, Terra 
CottQy &c. Some of the plates appear to have been engraved 
by Fomarede ; but on what authority the name of Helen 
was assigned to these antique heads, 1 cannot ascertain. 

Winkelmann has noticed three ancient designs, each of which 
contains a representation of Helen : in one she appears seated ; 
behind her is a female attendant, perhaps Astyanassa ; Paris 
takes an arrow from Love, while Ileleii extends her hand to 
the bow'. (Moiium. Ined. No. 114.) Another exhibits Venus 
(the name A^POAITH being written over the figure) ; near her 
sits Helen (EAENH), whom the goddess, assisted by Love, per- 
suades to follow Palis : here we also behold niBfl, or Persua- 
sion. (Wink, Mon. Ined. No. 1J5.) Another is»a picture found 
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at Rome, and containing five figures : Telemachus, accompa- 
nied by Pisistratus in the house of Menelaus ; Helen, that she 
might charm away the melancholy of Teleniachus, presents to 
him a cup of Nepenthe. (Wink. Mon. Ined. No. l 60 .) 

An antique bas-relief on a marble vase shows Venus and 
Helen sitting on the same throne. Paris is led towards Helen 
by Love ; and the prince seems astonished at her beauty. Three 
muses are present : Polymtiia, leaning on a pillar, and holding 
in one hand a roll or volume ; ^uterpe, playing on the double 
flute ; and Erato, with her lyre. (See 'rischbein, Peint. Ho- 
meriques, p. 59-) ' Another bas-relief exhibits Helen led by 
some T.'ojans towards Paris, vJio is seated near the l^hrygiaii 
vessel ill which He purposes to carry her away. Venus, who has 
already embarked, holds a lighted torch ; and Love, under the 
form gf a boy w’ithout wings, assists on this occasion. (Tisch- 
beib, Peint, Hom^riques, No. 4.) An antique cameo of the 
royal cabinet of 1 'ranee, represents Penthesilea the Amazonian 
queen, who offers her assistance to Paris and Helen. (See 
Miliin, Galeiic Mythologique, tom. ii. p. 90.) 

In a bas-relief exhibiting the principal ciicumstnnces that 
occurred during tlie Trojan war, and thence commonly styled 
the Iliac tabkt we discover lleitm, reclining in a pensive atti- 
tude ; while various groups of warriors on every side appear 
engaged in w^orks of slaughter and destruction : near to her is 
£thra, the mother of Theseus. To M. Milhn's Galcrie My- 
thologique,* (tom. ii. p. 79- Plate CL.) I shall refer my reader 
on the subject of this extraordinary monument. 

Another work composed by that ingenious antiquaiy, bis 

Monumens IntditSy* (tom. ii. p. 306. Plate XXX I X.) con- 
tains the description of a painting in which Helen is represented. 
1 must here acknowlege that a friend, whose opinion on every 
subjeqt connected with antiquity is entitled to the highest 
respect, has expressed to me some doubts concerning the au- 
thenticity of the vase, or at least of the drawing from which 
M. Milliii gives his plate, suspecting that it was fabricated for 
the purpose of imposition. However this may be, as many 
ingenious antiquaries besides M. Miiliii have regarded it as 
genuine, I shall briefly state, that it represents Helen running 
with her utmost sj^eed tow'ards the in^ge of some divinity from 
whom she seeks protectimi; Menelaus, the injured husband, 
closely pursuing with the design of killing her, is so overpowered 
by faer beauty, that the sword falls from his hand. The cele- 
brated ark or chest in which Cypselus had been hidden by his 
mother, contained, among other devices with which it was orua- 
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meiUcd, the tigiiie of Menelaus, v\ho, Troy being now taken, 
prepares with a sword to sacrifice the faithless Helen to his 
vengeance. "J^his we learn from Pausanjas’s description of that 
extraordinury nionLiiite.Mt, the XapvccJ or ark of Cypsclus. Mive- 
\ciog Se ^MqoLXOL ts IvhlvKco:, y.cu ^l^og evEKTiv *£Xev>jv uttoxtsI- 
vaci cog atXt<rxofA£vr}g (Lib. v. c. 11.) 

I'hc figure of a beautiful female, executed in high relief on 
a bron7« of unquestionable antiquity, has for some years been 
supposed toreprex'jit iJelen. A young man, clothed in iheefl'e- 
iiiiiiate Asiatic costume, reclines beside her: Jwo winged Loves, 
or Cupids, are present ; and a dog seems to sleep near the young 
Tiian’s ftet. I'liat this admirable antique related to the story of 
l^aris and Helen, was not, 1 believe, doubted, until Mr. Mil- 
lingen lately assigned very satisfactory reasons for considering 
tlie female to be V enus, and the male figure Anchises:^ Tins 
bronze, wliicli probably served as the cover to bis ancient mirror, 
was found near L’aramythia iii Kpiius, and purchased by Mr. 
Hawkins at Yanina ; Us device is explained in Mr. Millingen’s 
very excellent viork, entitled ‘^Ancient Unedited Moiuimenls/' 
(See the pait illusiruti statue.-., busts, bas-reliefs, &c. p. 21. 
Plate XII.) "» 

If there exist any antique represcntatioi^ of Helen besides 
those above mentioned, it has escaped niy notice ; and lhe*works 
of model n sculptors and painters are not comprehended in this 
inquiry. Tiie Sclioliast on Euripides suggests an interesting 
subject to the artist, when be informs us, on the authority of 
Stesichoius, that those who were about to destroy Helen by 
overwhelming her with stones, let fall the insliuments of de- 
struction •as soon as they beheld her lovely face. STi/icri^opog 
Tfspt Twv Tr^v 'EhevTfV xaraXsuriv fjLsKkovTOiV afioi rijv o\{/iw 

uvTYig idstv avTOifc, dipslvcxt rovg kidoug Izri yJjv. 

Although v\e have sufficient reason for believing that* long 
before the Trojan war, (as often since,) woman, as Horace 
declares, was tclmimn beili causa yet among the nume- 
rous beauties of classical cficbrily, Helen has always in the 
highest degree interested my imagination, and rendered me 
anxious to discover what ideas of her beauty llie ancient artists 
had entertained. On this subject, any infurnration adding to 
the little stock of knowlegc that 1 pos.sess,» w ill considerably 
gratify 
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and the anapaest was iiivariabl\ restricted to the Second place of 
the tirst two dipodes. This latter restriction is to be accounted 
for, as proceeding from a just regard for the preservation of the 
proper trochaic chataeter of the verse. The tnbraeli is far more 
usual and far more elegant as the first foot of a dipode, than as 
the second ; tor, as Hermann observes w'ltb propiietv, “ ]n.snavis 
enim est sohitio secnitda^ arseos, in cpia reipiiescere potiiis, ac de- 
bilitari, qiiam assiirgere el atigeri vim niiineri par est.” Elem. 
Doctr. Metr. 1. ii. c. 7- , 

In tlic third and last place, we must notice an observation of 
the learned Porsof?; confirmed and illustrated liy the researches of 
succeeding philologi'its. It is. that a spondee is never the last 
foot of the tliii-d dipodc, except when that dipode ends in the 
middle of a word, or with a monos} liable intimately connected 
by the sense with the following words. Hermann thus gives us 
w^iat he conceives to he the principle of the usage; “Causa haic 
est, (juod vocabulo ibi iu lotiga syliaba terminato inajorcm paiisarn 
lieri neccsse est, ijuam ijuae satis apta videatnr, seqnentc ordine tain 
brevi <|u«»m crelicus est a sentence which may seem to imply, 
that, in the opinion of its writer, a longer pause was made after a 
spondaic dipodc, if so it may be staled, ending with a wonl, tbaii 
after one einling in the middle <d‘a word. But on the subject of 
pause, neiliier the learned author of Eleiuenta Doctiiiia; Metrical, 
nor the other able crilics who have treated of the Athenian Tragic 
poetry, are sufiicientiy distinct and precise. The voice being re- 
lieved by the longer iiielrical pause at the end of llie second di])ode, 
especially as it is generally lengthened by tlie concurrence of 
a sentential, the following dipode should run w'itli a degree of 
case and celerity, which i.s not the case when it is - ^ and the 

greater metrical pause succeeds. Again, the spondee in the last 
place of a trochaic syz>gy, bestows on it a certain weight and im- 
portance, a notion iiiclio'ed in the observation of Horace respect- 
ing the lambic poetry of the Greeks ; 

Tardier ul paulo graviorqiie veiiirrt ad aures. 

Spondees stabiles in jura patenia recepit. 

De Arte Poet. 255, 6. 

And as a degree of dignity should attach to the conclusion of 
every verse of a trochaic system, the usage in question is accord- 
ingly doubly injurious to euphofiy : for to give so great importance 
to the third dipode, as is connected with the use of the spondee 
for the sixth foot with the greater metrical pause after it, is to 
detract from the importan/^e and dignity of the concluding dipode 
catalectic. This was the sentiment that Hermann designed to 
convey in the sentence we have above extracted. Our plan of 
recitation serves also to show ns the true reason why the spondee 
may occupy the sixth place of the verse, provided it terminate in 
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the middle of a word, or wi(li a monosyllable closvty connected 
by the sense with the succeeding words, “ Nam ad preccedentia si 
pertinet vox moiiosyllaba, non minus, quam in final! syllaba, quse 
louga est, asper erit iiuiiicnis/* Hermann. 1, c. Rather should it 
have been said, that when the monosyllable is connecte<i by the 
sense with the preceding words, the metrical pause sustains no 
alteration, but Ihat when with the succeeding, the longer metrical 
pause is exchanged for the sliortcr. Again we repeat it, that it is 
one of the most important features of our system of recitation, 
that it supposes regular m<^rical pauses of difi'erent lengths, 
which admit of bciiig lengthened or shortened according to the 
requisitions of the ^erse. Thus stated and ilhistrated, the regula- 
tion will he se^ i! t(» he worthy of the genius of A^schUua, SophO' 
!es, and Euripides; an<l tlieir universal practice compels us to 
regard it as a standing law of the trochaic systems of Athenian 
tragedy. Not a single passage has hitherto been brought forward 
from all Ihc' extant tragedies, in which it is violated: for in*lhe 
verse of the Helena of Euripides noticed by Poison, elision un- 
doubtedly coniucts (Kpiffmad' as far as regards recitation. 

If this be not the natural effect of elision, bow can tlie elision of 
the final vowel of a word ending in two short vowels, and follow'ed 
by a word beginning with a vowel or diphthong, prevent the oc- 
currence of hiatus? In making the assertion we have, and ad- 
vancing the preceding argument, we are aw^are that we are main- 
laining an opinion directly opposed to that field by ^onie,.it may 
he many, learned men; nor are we ignorant that Erfurdt, proba- 
bly with some others, assigns to elision both the power of joining 
words, and likewise that of disjoining them. He tells us, in his 
note on Phil. 22. “ Dtiplicem esse aposirophi vim, non earn tan- 
tuiii qua; conjungat, sed ctiam quae disjungat, lit in caesura pen- 
tainetri.’' But, on fhc one hand, we cannot but yield to the force 
of the in<|uiry above, an inquiry which appears to us to he beyond 
all controversy conclusive ; and on the other, we cannot bring 
ourselves to imagine, that the same individual thing, with no al- 
teration of circumstances, can produce two essentially opposite 
effects. And not having seen, nor being able to discover any 
substantial argument to recommemJ either sentiment, (for the cir-' 
cumstance alluded to, of the dactylic pentameter, is manifestly to 
be explained on the score of metrical or sentential pause, not on 
that of elision,) we must, though we higiily respect the abilities of 
those that support them, reject the former as ^inconsistent with 
the plain and acknowleged principles of the Greek language, and 
the latter, as being, to our mind at the least, incomprehensible and 
absurd. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Tlje Iambic verses of the Attic Tragedians. 

In entering on the consideration of this species of metre, we 
can scarcely think it requisite to remind our readers, that it was 
often used by the tragedians of Athens, in the clioruscs of their* 
plays; still more unnecessary must it be to add, that the Seoarius 
or lambic trimeter acatulectic was the principal verse of every 
dramatic production. Nor will the observations, we conceive, that 
were introduced in the former chapters, fail of suggesting to the 
mind, that in the verses used by the chorus, far greater freedom 
of usage was permitted than was allowable in the Tragic sena- 
rius ; in fiict, that in those, the feet admissible was almost the only 
particular to- wiiioli attention was paid. Aceordiiigly, without 
noticing these points at greater length, points in themselves im- 
portant, but in which every one must be well versed, we proceed 
to e^antiue in what manner the Iambic trimeter of Greek Tragedy 
was recited. 

Althougli our confidence of the correctness and superior excel- 
lence of our principles of recitation remained unshaken, from a 
decided conviction that those principles are in themselves firm 
and substantial, and a kiiowlege of tlieir pccul ar adaptation to 
every species of verse to which they had been a[q)lied ; we were 
fdi* from being, on that account, devoid of self-dilfidence, on ap- 
)>roaching a species <>f verse, that has engaged the utmost extent 
of the geiiiiKS and learning of many great critics, whose classical 
acquisitions we shall ever revere, and whose names we would 
never mention but with profound respect. It is presumed, how- 
ever, that the following observations, if they do not justice to the 
great subject, are no disgrace to the theory they advocate. — Kent- 
l^y and llerniaiiii contend, and in this particul&r they are followed 
by nian> learned men, that iambic metre originated in ^trochaic, 
and that the senarius of the tragedians is to be scanned as a tro- 
chaic trimeter cataicctic, with an anacrusis or an additional intro- 
ductory syllable. It is not our province to detennine, whether 
iambic metre originated in trochaic, or trochaic in iambic; nor 
can this we think be rieterinined^ both hypotheses appearing to 
us equally natural and piobable. But we most strenuously coii> 
tend, with other philologists of no iiiconsiderable learning, that it 
is in the highest riegree improbable, that iambic verse was con- 
sidered by the ancients as a specie^ of trochaic ; and the declara- 
tions of many ancient prosodians give no little countenance to our 
opinion. On this ITead it will be sufficient to quote a passage 
from Gaisford's edition of^Hepba^stio, a passage introduced by 
the accurate and learned Maltby, in bis treatise on Prosody : — 
** Graminatici noniuilli omnia metrorum genera, a dactylico et 
iambico orta ext^timaut, ut Marius Victorinus, p. 2552. * Omnia 
ex dactylico ct iambico principalibus orta iioscuntur. Nam quse- 
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ciinquc protiileris, cx his profluerc foiitibus, et ad hast referri, 
velut semina, cxaiiiinatido roperies. Haec enim sola duo metra, 
qiiarnvis et iainliicum lieroi sit traductivum, utpote cum trimeter 
de liexanietro inanasse noscatur, bacc sola possuiit Prototjporum 
Protolypa dici, et oninium metrorum elementa. Reliqua aiitem 
lionini airoirTtifiaTa* ” And of this we may be sure, that if the 
Athenians did not consider their iambic verses a species of tro- 
chaic, they did not 7 rcifc them as composed of trochees, and thus 
give th 'm in effect the nature of that kind of metre. But we have 
here to consider tuom particulaaly the sentiments of those, who, 
without attending to what they may conceive to be less prominent 
distinctions of metre, speak of the caesura as dividing every verse 
into two, or soniet lines more grand parts. Of their docirine, the 
lollowing extract from flerniann’s work on Metrical ^•icnce will 
perhaps furnish our readers with a sufficiently accurate idea, as 
it contains not only his own opinions, but also, when can didly 
sifted, those of Professor Porson. “ Ita enim existimamiis Imiic 
versum natura siia pliircs admitlere caesuras, quaruin eas, ex qiii- 
bus ordines vel nimis acqualcs, vcl inepte imeqnalcs prodituii 
esseiif, raro, nee nisi aut certa de causa, aut etiam iiegligentia 
quadani umirpatas esse; interdum aiitem, quod ipsum iiicuritc 
tribuendurn \idetur oninem neglectani esse caesuram, quod in 
tarn brevi versu, si raro fiat, non liabct magnain oflensionem. 
Blx his jestimari potcrit, quid sentiain de^iis, quie Porsonus 
in supplcmcnto priefationis ad flecubam, p. 24 ,seq^ dis- 
putavit. Sed ca ne silentio prctercam auctorifas viri facil, quae 
apud populares ejus taiita cst, ut ab ejus placitis discedeie pene 
ri ligioiii sibi ducurit. Is caesurae ejus, ipiae Trcvtli/ptpepi/s vocatur, 
quattuor facit genera, prouti ea vel in brevi, vel in longa syllaba, 
idque vel sine clisione, vel cum elisione fiat. At has distinctiones, 
mea scnteiitia, plane inutiles sunt, siquideni brevis an longa ista 
syllaba sit* nihil interest, elisio autem, ut supra adnotavi, esesuram 
nihil impedit. Iluic cajsyree addit aliam a grainmaticis 

vocatani, quae est in medio quarto pede. £>)us octo ponit diver- 
sas formas, prouti vel in longiore vocabiilo vel in voce monosylJaba 
fiat, eaque vel enclitica vel non enclitica; haiic autem non encliti- 
cani vel talem esse, quae senteiitiam inchoare nequeat, vel talem, 
quae possit inclioare senteiitiam; banc postremam porro vel ad 
priecedentia pertinere, vel a<f sequentia ; denique in bis omnibus 
vcl abesse elisioneni vel adcsse. In his quoque priroum, elisio 
facta sit, an non sit facta, nihil ad rein. Quod ^d cajtera attinet, 
non est obscurum, permixta esse, quae diversissima sunt. Nam 
primo si caesura ilia per se spectar^tur, fatenduni est, 

posteriorem versus partem numero es’^e valde inepto, minimeqiie 
cum prioribus coiigrucnte ; quod facile sentiet, qni utramque 
partem in pronunciando satis longa paiisa disjungat : 

"IIcui I'fik'jOuiv KfvBfJiiot'o I cm (tkotov itvKftSA 
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Nam poslurioi pars ' ila itissiinilis <>st priori, ilii Icvjs, if.t 

pent: liulicra, ut omiinii nuitieroruni gravitatnn ira'ii^at aUpio i\v- 
bilitct. Ituquc qiiis non, ubi licitum cst, satins puUibit, versiini 
hoc potius modo dividere, 

"H/vtu veKfiStv I KcvOiiMva kiii /jkotov n-yXas, 

ill qua divisionc servatur gravitas niiinvri ct niagniticpntia ? At, 
iiiquit, non ubique potest ita. Fateor. Tuiii v«ro aut nullaiu 
omnino adhibebitnus iiicisionem, aut, si seiisu^ ciesiiram ftpQtjfiipfpn 
comtncnd.it, adj atleiinis ({iiidctii earn sect >r({uc'iit€m versus pai- 
teiii, quo debiiita^ ista lunneri, qf.aiu mdicaviiuus, evitotur, itadi- 
videmus, j| -i id(pie feeisse CJra'cos, infra denioiistrabi- 

inus, Denicpie qii;!; pohtiema <luo exenipla po^uit, in quibus ipse 
minus jf.o^nn(lani <’sse eiesutaiu faU;lur, quis est, (pii ilu, ut ipse 
jiibet, reliu'taiite verborum seiisu, (}uani sic, ut postulat sensu^, 
dividere inaiit, 

. ’AXX’ oy TTuXis OTi/ye7, j trv rt/JijrT£iS rekpoy ; 

"Oral* yap ti’> f}if)yrj<i, j roO’ Z/yi/rrei tni* rwe. 

Aut quis credat, liistriouetu uliter quam ut sentential conseuta* 
neum erai, jironunciassc. tjunm si nuinerus non sententia in pro- 
iiunc'uindo observari debeat, luhil impediat, quin otiarn in inediis 
vocabulis iiicidatur? Uaque ii(»c genus ineisionis prorsus idem esl 
cum eo, quod <|uasi ciesur‘«v fiornine iusigniri voiuit, quia in tertii 
pedis fine cum elisione vcl in ipsa vocc, vcl in additis y, b\ fi\ or', 
r\ incisio fiat. Nam quod dn it, minus jucundum esse cmsurain 
ill illis? versliius, non potest profecto ad incisionem post av vei rod’ 
admissani spcctare, quia sic etiam ille versus, 

rioXXu)}' Xoywr €vp///LtaO’, iD/rre /ui/ Qavtiv, 
injiictiudam cmsinain babitnrus esset, sed aperte eo pertinet, quod 
ante ov et rt>Q' iricisio tit. Id autem quam rationem habeat, aper- 
turn est. Nam in duas lequaies partes dividitur versus^ eaque re 
omuls toUitur varietas/M. 2. c. J4. To criticise on ibis criticism, 
vie must in the first place observe, that sonie, adopting the methods 
of Poi'soii or of Herinaiui, mav recite one part of the verse as com- 
posed of iambs, the other or others us of trochees; whilst, on the 
contrary, some may uniforinlv adopt the promiueiatiou either of 
the iamb or trochee. The recitation by trochees, either in whole 
or in j)art, we cannot but decidedly^ condemn ; it is, in effect, to 
take from the verse its iambic character, if the expression may 
be allowed, and to reduce it to a species of trochaic or to a 
kind of asyiiartejLic. It renvaiii^ to inquire into the opinions of 
those, who, adopting the grand divisions of the verse resulting 
from what is termed the emsura, retain the pronunciation of the 
iamb. And to make the piutter as clear and comprehensible as 
may be, we shall exhibit the comparative excellence of recitation 
by the csesural scheme, and according to the general principles 
laid down in thg first chapter. 
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K?^'^wJ'c/y I bdpt TTtativ *¥J<\iiyiky . 

Ka'^i)im topi J vtcreiy j 
"rh« oc’currein c of lli« tribrach obviates the unpleasant- 
ness which wouUt otherwise arise from (he less metrical pause in 
the middle ol a verse. 

AtTTwr, tr’ Xitfia { ^atpis MtcltTTal Otojy, 

Aittwc, j iy Al5//s xoipis wju/rrat { dtojy, 

~lKw vikpMv KevdfiMva j mi tTKorou 7ri/^\ds. 
vtKpijjv j KtOdpuiVa I »:n? tiKoroo TtvXm. 

j I'tkpoj) I KCvOpiorti mi j (rmroit j Tri/Xas. 

In the former of these verses, let it be observed, the l4M9 metri- 
cal pause was cxci)aii»ed for the sentential coninia, in recitation, 
after the first foot ; and in the latter, the greater metrical pause 
was exchanged for the less after koi, according to the standing 
principles of our theory of recitation. Before we come to the in- 
ference, we must be allowed to add one more remark respecting 
the above verses recited by our method ; vi/, that the less metrical 
pause designated 1 is equivalent to that at the end of an impor- 
tant word in prose, and is, on account of its siiortncss, perceptible 
only to sucii hearers as are particularly attentive to,1he pYonuii- 
cialion, that the greater | is about half as long as the comma, and 
tlial the frequent occurrence <»f these pauses was far from in- 
volving monotony. Nothing should be more firmly insisted on, 
than that these metrical pauses are in themselves short, arc liable 
to variation from thg sense, and that they must be made in con- 
junction yith the proper observance of quantity, metrical accent, 
sentential emphasis, and tones : fi>r in no one particular are we more 
subject to error ; and the consequence of error will be, the substitu- 
tioii of pedantry for refinement. Indeed, a faithful and correct [>ro- 
nunciation of the ancient Greek Tragedy, according to our method, 
is scarcely attainable in the present day ; but the Athenian actor 
knew well how to cdiivey to the ear every nice distinction, and an 
Athenian audience how to relisli them. On this head we refer the 
reader to the notes of Taylor on tlie first and sixteenth paragraphs 
of the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crow'n (Priestley’s edit.); 
where will be found remarks worthy of the writef. Two sentences 
from Cicero’s Treatise on Oratory, therein quote|i,we cannot forbear 
extracting : — “ Atheniensium semper fuit prudens sinceruroque 
judicium, nihil ut posseiit, nisi incoA-uptum audire et elegans. 
Eoruni religioni cum serviret orator, nullum verbum iiisolens, nul- 
lum odiosiim ponere audebat. Ad Atticorum igitur aures teretes 
et rcligiosas qui se accommodabant, ii sunt exlstimandi Attice 
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dicere. At in his si paiilum modo offensum est, ut aut contrac- 
tioiie brevius fieret, aut productione longius, tbeatra tota recla- 
mact.” Having given this explanation, and produced this autho- 
rit^^, we confidently advance to the conclusion ; and we think 
that our plan for the recitation of the senariiis has, both because 
it preserves in every respect the iambic character, and because 
it communicates to every collection of verses a beautiful and inex- 
haustible variation of pause, a greater claim on Athenian refiiie- 
lueut than the cacsural method. It may be asked, how cun this 
theory be reconciled with the notice taken of the csesura by the 
ancient prosodiaiis ? We answer, in the first place, that some of 
our best critics havt found it necessary not only to call in question, 
but eveik'^jO repudiate altogether tne authority of the ancient pros- 
odians in humeivius particulars; but we are far from wishing to 
treat them with contempt. Certain, however, it is, that on many 
points they have erred from what can be shown to have been the 
usage ot the times. We observe, secondly, that there is a caesura 
of the foot, and a caesura of the verse ; the former being when ii 
foot begins with the final syllable of a word, and the latter ex- 
pression being employed by some to denote the occurrence of a 
comparatively long pause in any piirliculdr part of w verse, as, for 
instance, that at the end of the second dipode < f a trochaic tri' 
meter catalectic. If the distinciion be atternled to, the remarks 
of ancient jirosodians will not, it is presiiiiicd, present any iiiate- 
rial difficulty as regards the adoption of our method of recitation : 
and, considering the pcntheuiimcral and hepihemitueral emsuras 
as of the former description, we shall find, that whenever the for- 
mer occurs, the less metrical pause occurs after the first dipode ; 
and that whenever the latter takes place, no pause is to be made 
after the third foot. Now it must be confessed, that a degree of 
dignity should generally attach to the cuncliuliiig part of every 
verse requiring after it a distinct pause, and that dignity which is 
connected with length of pause : this is uj>riiiciple which we shall 
presently have to notice at greater length. And as the less metri- 
cal pause, after the first dipode, serves to ennoble, comparatively, 
the conclusion of the verse, it follows, that the pcutheinimerul 
caesura should be considered an excellence of.>tlie verse in which 
it occurs, provided that such verses are not of too frequent recur- 
rence. It need not be added, that, except in a few cases, the tra- 
gedians of Athens did imt admit a pause, in the middle of a sena- 
rius ; and that tl^is will account*for the estimation of the hepthe- 
mimeral caesura. There are, however, cases in which these 
caesuras do not tak*e place, and the advantages we have spoken of 
are nevertheless gained. Ij^aviiig come to a conclusion on the 
general question, we shall not continue our remarks on the extract 
front Hermann, further than to notice one point, which may he 
considered as alfecting the general principles of recitation we have 
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adopted for the basis of our metrical opinions. He says, Aut 
quis credat, histrioneni aliter quam ut sententiae consentaneum 
erat, pronunciasse, quern si nunierus, non sententia in pronunci- 
undo observari debeat, nihil impediat, quin ctiam in mediis voca- 
buiis iiicidatur Both the metre and the sense were uiiquestion*' 
ably attended to in the recitation of Greek poetry; and there is a 
ditference, be it remembered, between the incision alluded to here, 
and the occurrence of a pause, imperceptible to the hearer unless 
very attentive to the recitation. But we are astonished that Her- 
mann could in thks same paragraph furnish us with the following, 
as correct M'ncisions 

Keivri ioXetrlv viv, | els Tpoi\ai' r* ayei, 

’ETret irarj)p ovros | ov dpri\vcl$ at/. 

On the whole, sensible that Porson and Hermann* and fttlter great 
men by whom their opinions have been adopted, deserve ever to 
be rt3pected on account of their classical ability and attaimpents ; 
and that these qualities are forcibly displayed in many of their efb- 
servatious on the lambic poetry of the ancient (week Tragedians, 
we still feel ourselves justified, from the considerations mcniioiied, 
in preferring to their method u plan of recitation, agreeable to and 
cemnected with the general principles that introduced this work. 
We arc far from charging them with misapprehension and igno- 
rance ; and we refer the errors we conceive them to have com- 
mitted in this particular, to their not fixing some determinate 
principles, on which to ground their reasonings, and h^ which to 
correct and illustrate the various conceptions on the several kinds 
of poetry that thtir reading may suggest. 

in addition to the iamb, lambic verse admitted the tribrach, 
spondee, dactyl, and anapicst. The Seiiarius allowed the substitution 
of the tribrach for the iamb in ant/ place of the verse, with the ex- 
ception of, the last : the spondee could be employed in the first, 
third, and fifth places; the dactyl in the first and third ; and the 
anapaest in the first. In consequence of this liberty, the tragedian 
was enabled to embellish his compositions with a pleasing variety ; 
but he availed himself of the privilege, under restrictions imposed 
by a regard for the preservation of the lambic character of each 
line, and of the whol^ collection. With respect to the position of 
the dactyl, we remark, that whenever it was used as the third foot, 
except in the case of a proper name, the first syllable was the final 
syllable of a word, after which a vocal pause could with pro- 
priety take place in prose. Proiessor Dunbar, tp whom we are 
indebted for this rule, couches it in the foilowingterms : •• Csesura, 
quse penthemimeris est, prima dactyii, in tertioloco, syllaba esse 
debet : nonuunquam etiam vox, vel mor)osyllaba, vel ita ex elisioue 
facta eiindem pedem inchoat.’^ He proceeds to observe, Haac 
legem dedactylis in tertio loco Tragici, nisi in propriis uominibus, 
semper sibf servaudam ceiisuisse videntur. In propriis oomiiiibus 
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ex Iribus vel plurimis syllabis con^tatilibus, ilact^luip incliuli liccf.*' 
Coll. Grace, Maj. torn. iii. part Q, p. 303. We coincide wiih the 
learned Professor in these remarks, exccpiin" that which has refe- 
rence to elision; elision, we do most stieniiously assert, unites two 
separate words, ami consequently it is impossible for a word to 
be made a mono liable, in recitation, b> elision. In the seven 
extant tragedies oi* Sophocles, the Prometheus Vinctus and Sep- 
tem contra Thebas of ^schylus, and the Medea and Alcrstis of 
Euripides, tragedies which, it is presumed, aflbrd a tolerably cor- 
rect criterion of the practice of»*tbe tragedians of Athens, there 
are two lines to support Dunbar's assertion ; viz. Soph. Trocli. 
6'S7, ami (Ed. Tyr.* 333 ; but these verses are not to be depended 
on, whiluttrocV continues to be acknowleged a Greek word, and 
yi/s a Gr^ek expression. The 281 si \erse of the Electra of 
Sophocles may seem to lecomiiieud the opposite sentiment to that 
we have embraced, though it does not furnish the case inentioiied 
by'Duubar; but we correct, 

tepti deoitTi Toh (ru)TYfplois» 

The less metrical pause is to be made after rots. Exclusive of tliese» 
there is in the aho\e dramas one passage opposed to the rule; 
we allude to the 818th verse of the Philocletes ; 

Kat by ftcdlyfit* ri bt by ttXcoc (ppovels ; 

The Scholia have r/ by TrXtW : indeed, there can be no <loul>t 
but ttiat tlje verse is corrujit, though it is not an easy task to point 
out the trul* reading. We are inclined to substitute ^tOiyfx' ^pa by, 
or ap'i ri. For an observance opposed by only four such verses out of 
about 280, we may claim classical authority ; and it is not difficult 
to discover a sufficient cause to justify us in considering it a stand- 
ing rule. In dactvlic hexameters, the less metrical pause took 
place after a word, the concluding syllable of which was the ini- 
tial syllable of a foot, unless inseparably connected In meaning 
with the one following : and this peculiarity of recitation appears 
to attach to the dactyl, iii every kind of verse of a dignified nature. 
Indeed, this is implied by the usage itself: for the observance can 
only be explained, as being of itself a standing rule; and as a 
standing rule it cannot, according to our own or any other con- 
sistent method of recitation, be accounted for on any other prin- 
ciple ; happily, however, we are not left solely to this evidence. 
The fastidiousness, or, more properly, the refined accuracy of 
Athenian ears, piade it incumbent on the tragedian, as we have 
just stated, to give his iambic trimeters a variety of numbers, with- 
out impairing their proper lambic character. Now the pause made 
at the end of the senarius^^communicates to the concluding dipode 
of the verse an importance not possessed by the second ; and 
the second likewise acquires from this circumstance an importance 
that does not belong to the first. On account of the pause at the 
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fcrmiliatioii of each vorse, the third and fourth dipodes of trochaic 
tefraiiicters catalectic were invested with a similar importance. It 
thiii) became re(|iii$ite that the third dipode of the senarius should 
partake, so to speak of the iambic (|ualitv» to a j^reatcr extent 
than either of the preceding, and as far as it could consistently 
with a just regard for vaiiety ; and that the second should ap- 
proach more nearly to pure lambic verse than the iirst. The 
remark may be applied with the necessary modificaliuns to tro- 
chaic systems. In aiiapveslics, on the contrary, no distinct pause 
being made at the termination df a verse because of its being the 
termination of a verse, and the distinction of verses being thus 
almost entirely removed, the property we allude to was^iiot cha- 
racteristic of that sfiecies of metre. l»ut to enlaiyi^e on^ihe remark 
as applied to the lambic trimeters of the Attic Tragedians ; — it 
will be seen, that on this principle, and we may add on this prin- 
ciple only, a reason in every respect satisfactory and iwirclujive 
can be asMKiied, why a dactyl is never the fifth foot. The obser- 
vation of Morell on this subject is sufficient to confirm the asser- 
tion we have advanced: ad dactylum in quinta, iiullibi, 

quod sciinus, adhibetur ; nimiruin aiirem confunderet quasi soiio 
liexamelri.” But the bcxaineter is recited by feet, ami the sena- 
rius by dipodes; and tlie final foot of (lie furnuT is a spondee 
accented on tlie first syllable, that of the latter an iamb receiving 
theictu> inetncus on tlie last. The observation admits, indeed, of 
belli" traced to a vague i<lea of the principle for wl»ich we con- 
tend; hut v^ere it not possible to allege some more precise and 
satisfactory cause for the exclusion of the dactyl from the fifth 
place, this indisputable observance of the Athenian Tragedians 
niii'^t be confessed altogether imxpiicuble. In the way above 
iiientioned, must we, also account for the very nnfrequent occur- 
rence of H tribrach in the fifth place ; a fact, for which Morell 
assigned the same reason as he did for the non-occurrence of the 
dactyl. This grand principle of the Iambic trimeters of Grecian 
tragedy, gave rise also to the following important regulation with 
regard to the dactyl ; viz. that this foot must never be employed as 
the third of the verse, except wdien it terminated in the middle of 
a word, or with a wford after which the csesiiral pause, if it may 
be so named, could nut takeqilace with propriety, lii the plays 
we liave just enumerated, there are, if we mistake not, about 255 
instances of a dactyl in the third place ending in the middle of 
a word ; eleven passages occur in wdiicii the foof ends with a pre- 
position preceding the noun it governs, or tiie«rerb from which it 
is separated by tmesis ; one (Phil. 117*) which it ends with the 
cardinal numeral buo, intimately coiin<^:tcd by the sense with the 
following part of the verse ; one (CEd. Tyr, 10.) in which the 
word terminating the dactyl is the first of a short phrase ; and 
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about eight in which the dacfyt closes with a particle, a personal 
pronoun, the demonstrative ohe, or the article ; the third inscpara> 
bly connected in meaning with the succeeding words. In these 
same plays, we meet with, on the other hand, two verses, in 
which, if the present readings are correct, the ' shorter metrical 
pause must, according to our system of recitation, be made after 
the dactyl used as the third foot. We mention, first, the 55th 
verse of the Antigone of Sophocles, 

Tp/ror 5’ abeXtjiij bvo fiiav caO’ 

a verse that at one time, we confess, appeared to us to defy all 
correction. A carffui investigation -has since led us to believe 
that thejoriginal reading was, 

Tp/rov ho ahekt^ii) fiiav Koff Jifiipav' 
and we hesitate not to propose this emendation, as a full solution 
of any difiiculty that may arise from this passage. The second 
lin^* is,*^ 

AerjKariiffei ypooni’i cyto h* uvoWiffiat, Ajar, 343. 
and is obviously opposed to the regulation we contciid for. Un- 
fortunately, however, for those who may entertain different senti- 
ments from our own on this particular, the claims of the present 
reading to correctness are not of a very forcible nature ; and we 
question whether the subjoined verse may not advance greater 
pretensions to the pen of Sophocles : 

A€7i\df.:i ye ^potoy; iyto h* airoWvfifu, 

An observance favored, if not sanctioned by classic usage, is 
not to be discarded on slight grounds; but add to the authority 
of the classical writings, the inferences drawn from well-substan- 
tiated principles ; and although we cannot by all this arrive at 
positive certainty, yet we do attain a kind of unquestionabie pro> 
bability, which no man having any title to the name of critic will 
hesitate to consider decisive. Of this description is tke rule we 
are treating of ; a rule plainly intimating that the two short sylla- 
bles of the dactyl terti^ sede, were united in recitation to the 
iamb following. By this means the dactyl did not assume that air 
of importance it justly challenges in the regular dactylic hexame- 
ter, but which is in that part of the senarius altogether inconsist- 
ent with the principles above laid down, ifiow, without some 
slight pause, though it would not certainly be impossible to arti- 
culate the dipodc - w w w yet the pronunciation would not be 
suitable to that part of the \erse ; and thus it is, that this 
regulation furnislfes the strongest presumptive evidence in favor 
of the view we huve taken of the rule of Professor Dunbar. 
When the dactyl is employed as the first foot of a senarius, the 
dipode may be i J, iUv | v/-^, or - never-] wwj 

and as in the third formula but seldom. We shall notice the case 
tribrach succeeding a dactyl hereafter. To some it may ap- 
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pear strange, Uiat the dactyl should occur so frequently in the 
third place, compared with what it does in the first; but the pre- 
ceding remarks will easily account for the circumstance. The 
approved form of a dactylic dipode, it has been shown, was 
j j a form which in the opening of a verse will very seldom 

present itself. The others were tolerated, rather than allotved, for 
the common benefit of the metre and the sense. 


BAYEU AND BOHUJiZ. 


I^EINO engaged some years ago in researciies on the classical 
history, geography, and antiquities of Scythia, I reccivecUVom an 
acconlplibhed literary friend, the titles of four or five dissertations 
coinposeil by the learned Bayer ; with a short notice respecting 
the ** Recherches Historiques sur les Sarmates, les Ksclavons, 
of M. Stariislavc dc Bohusz ; and these works (of very rare oc- 
currence in England) he recommended strongly to me as sources 
which had furnished himself with much valuable information on 
the same subjects : but various circumstances detaining me at a 
considerable distance from the capital, (whejie in our great na- 
tional library most foreign publications of any merit majTbe fefund,) 
] should not have been able to enjoy the perusal of those works, 
bad not accident lately thrown them in my way. For the benefit, 
therefore, of others engaged in similar studies, and laboring under 
the same difficulties as myself, I shall here point out the titles of 
those four or five essays to which my friend above-mentioned 
alluded, awl of many others with which it appears that he was 
not acquainted. Concerning Bayer, the author of those essays, it 
may be here remarked llrat w'e must not confound him with an 
ingenious person of* the same name, the Spanish Francis Perez 
Bayer, whose admirable treatise De Numis Hebn^o^Samarita- 
was beautifully printed at Valent ia in 178I. The writer of 
whom we now more particularly speak is Thcopbilus Sigefrid Bayer, 
celebrated throughout Europc'chiefly for bis “ Museum Sinicum,*^ 
published in J730; his ** Historia Osrhoena et Edessena ex 
numis (Petropoli, 17^4,) and bis llistoria Regni 

Greecorum Bactriani,'* &c, (Petrop. 1738.) Bilt those essays, 
which are the subject of my present communication, roust be 
sought among the ‘‘ Acta PetropoUtana"' — the voluminous trans- 
actions of the Imperial Academy of Sfcicuces of Petersburg. I 
shall here enumerate them, and copy their titles, as they occur in 
different fasciculi now lying on my table, and which, if bound 
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together, would form two quarto Tohimos of abo^T four hundred 
pages each, besides numerous plates. 'I’hc first of these disserta- 
tions (published in 1726) is entitled, “ De origine et priscis sedi- 
biis Scytharuin,'* and contains 14 pages, II. De Scytliia; situ 
qualis fuit sub aetateiii Herodoti.” (24 p.) Ill/ “ De IVliiro Cau- 
easeo.’^ (38 p.) IV. “ De Cimmeriis.” (14 p.) V. “Nuini decern 
Erythraeorum in Ionia illnstrati.*' (24 p.) VI. “ Nuinus Gyrtones 
Urbis Tliessalicae illiistralus/* (10 p.) VII. Vetus Inscriptio 
Prusbica.” (11 p.) Vlll. “ Nicolai Bernouilli Vita.’" (7 p.) IX. 
“ Chronologia Scythica Vetus.**‘(55 p.) X. “ Memoriae Scythica* 
ad Alexandnini Magimin.” (37 P-) XI. “ FJemeiita Litteraturaj 
Brahmanicac Tangutaiiic Mungalica^/’ { tb p.) XII. “ Elemcnia 
Braiimafli('a, Tijiigutana Muiigalica.” (13 p.) XIII. “ Nurni duo 
Ptoleiuan Lagidae explicali.” (13 p.) XIV. ** De Venere Cnidia 
in crypta conchy liata horti Irnperatorii ad aulani a'slivam et in 
duobVfcft- numis Cnidiis.” (I() p.) XV^ “ De Varafjis.” (3.9 p.) 
XVI. “ Coiiverbionos Renim tScythicanim ternporibus Mitiiridatis 
Magni et paullo p(»st Mithridatem.” ((>4 p.) XVII. ** Numns 
^giensis illustratiis.'' (13 p.) XVlll. Fasti Achaici illnstrati.'* 
(74 p.) XIX, “ De Litteralura Mnngiurica.” (14 j>.) XX. “ De 
Lexico Sitiico fw g't'ei/,” (26 p.) XXI. “ De P.ussoriiin prima cx- 
peditione ConstantiiioprdUaiia.” (27 p.) X\ll. ‘‘ Eh inenta Cab 
iiiucica.” (I p.) XXIII. “ De Venedis et Erid.nio Fliivio.’* (l() p.) 
XXIV^ De Conf'jcii hxhvo Chun cieu,^' (dl p.) XXV, ** De 
tiunio Mu^ei Irnperatorii Amideno." (34 p.) XXVI. “ Dc duobns 
diadeiTiatihus in Museo Imperatorio.^’ (10 p.) XXVII. “ Origines 
Rusbica:.’* (48 p.) XXVllJ. “Geographia Russiae vicinaruiiique 
regionum circiter A.C. DrcccxLViii ; ex Constantino Porphy- 
rogenneta.” (5.6 p.) XXIX. “ Geographia Kussiie vicinarunique 
regionum circiter A.C, dccccxlvui. ex Seriptoribus Septentrio- 
nalibns.’' (49 p.) 

Notwitlibtuiiding tlie variety of subjects discussed in these 
tweiity-uine essays, the ingenuity and* multifarious eriiditioti of 
Bayer are .sufiicientiy manifest throughout every page, and yield 
a copious fund of itibtruciion and cntertaiunieni to all who delight 
in classical and oriental antiquities, and in tiie study of philology, 
geography, and clironology ; nuiny of the rlissertations are illus- 
trated with maps and plans; eiigra'ved tables of different Eastern 
alphabets ; representations of extraordinary medals ; inscriptions 
cut on stone, and other munum^iits of former ages. 

I now proceAl to notice tlie “ Hecherches I iistoriques sur Vori~ 
gine des SarmateCt des Esclavons, et des Slaves ; et sur Us tpoques 
de la conversion de ces peuplcs au Christianisme — a curious 
work, published in J81V, at St. Peler^burg, in four octavo 
vohimes. The accomplished author, whose name I shall here 
place at full length before the reader, **M. Sianislave Siestrence- 
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wirz (le Boiiu.sz,’’ in (I' stTibci) in i:.r hfl? * puirr “ Arflu v^qnt* 
Mrtropolitaiii (it' Moiiilew* Mir le Isorsifltent*, Prt>i<l«’*n (tii (’o!le^<» 
CaliHitiqiu' Uotiiuin, Coiiiniatitleur de Tottiri! fU* Sl Antlr^, A:c. 
Arc-.'’ Tlie iirst volume contains tlic “"I'raite Acs Siiini'iilcs and 
informs us lIiaMlic Sc‘)'lhiai]s, who pretiontinatt'd in .Asia, brou^;!il 
colonies of Melt s noin tlicii ovtn c .i.iilrv, ti!#oiil tlic year l-ioA 
before Clirisl, and ♦ slablislicd on the J aiiats (•!• a tonsidei- 
able n(iinbt.rid' 1 leoi, ului were calleti SaiiroiiKiUv bv llie (Tfceks, 
and SarinatT !)} liie iloinans. Some n^'a* •-eitle.l in Pa]>hla«onm : 
tbeir fnjena:i.e was “Slaves; aiitribe (mccKs ( rititicd tliein I'notians, 
vidiicb foiTes[H>nil.s lo the signiiic'ition of lli^ original name. In 
this volume we fnid inneli inlortsti. u u aareli ^out^rning the 
Amazons; Jliose Siirmaiians, called by il"rodt)tu.s f ays, vvlio ust^d 
the Altic dialect ; the .laz\ks ami other tiiljes of tije Dalmatian 
race, brouglil into Lurope by Mitlirid itts, king of Poiitus, and 
led against the Poniaiis and .Srylbians ni the yeai’^^? bi'foie 
the Christian era : also concerning the Ahiios, llo' P>esse,s or Uics- 
sidiis, the Ja|)ygiaiis, the Sainiatian Uoxolaus, the Am ates, Spa- 
les, V^alcs and \'ail:u liian^, \ andals, and other Irilies : tins fir^t 
volume com hiding with some ingeiiiotis remarks on the Sarniatiaii 
and Slavonian languages. 

In the “ 'Fraite des Esclavons,” wliith constitutes llie second 
volume, our learned author iiiforms us that about tlie year 81 
before Obrisj, three Saimatiaii fiibi's were^ brought into Europe 
by iNlithndates: of tbese, the llasiliuns, or royal SarriiaMaiis, 'and the 
Coroilian.-i, inliabiled liie Eastern part of Eurofie. 'I'he third or 
principal tribe was the Sarniatian Jazyhs, who established them- 
selves near llyc^'s, a gulf of the sea of Asof; hut after the death 
of Mithridat<'s (0 1 years before Christ) extended tbeir settlement 
towards the wc''t : one party of lliem, in the time of Ovid, (who 
died sevcyileen years before our ei a,) still occupied the sea-coast 
and the banks of the Danube. Tw'o centuries afur, tlicy made 
predatory incuisions intd the Homan provinces ; and in the third 
and fourth ceiiturie.s of Chiist, the Asiatic Sarinatiaris invaded the 
European portion of the kingdom of Bosporus; and w'e iiiid the 
desc’eiidant.s of those Sclavonhni tribrs among the Croatians, Po- 
duchiaiis, Dalmatians; the O:,irogoths, Viclovalians, Herideaiis, 
and the Livians or Livonians, near the Baltic; from whom de- 
scend the Prussians. In this second volume we find many curious 
observation!! on the Lithuanian Jaiigiiage, composed of five differ' 
eiit dialects, which oui author traces to the Sanscrit. 

The third volume of this work comprisefi the '*Traite des 
Slaves," or researches on that race of Medes who were brouglit 
into Paphlagonia by the Scythians,* and denomiuated by the 
Greeks Eiictians : they are mentioned by Homer, Strabo, and Pto- 
lemy ; and it was from Paphlagonia that they w^re led to assist 
the Trojans against the Greeks : 

VOL. XXXVIJ. a.JL NO. LXXJV. 1> 
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Tla^Xayovutv j'/ye <ro Tlv\atii.ii^e.os \atriov yfip, 

'£^ ’EverAv, SOev ijftiovtov y^vos ayporepuiov, &c. 

Hom. 11. B. 851. 

Of these Enetiaiis, Henetians, or Venetians^ as they were named 
at difierent times, some settled in Thrace, and oftiers passed into 
Italy under Aiitenor, about the year 1183 before Christ; occupy- 
ing without opposition the northern part of Illyria on the Adriatic 
gulf: they also established themselves southward of the Dcitiiibe, 
and in Cariiiola, Carinthia, and Paunoiiia ; but w'ere sub<lued in 
Dacia by the Huns under Attiliis. On his death, however (in 
454), the Slavians, ov’ Slaves, shook off the yoke imposed on them 
by tli<it Ci^iiqueror ; and subsequently extended their settlements to 
(he eastern extremity of Euro|>e, called European Sarniatia, and 
peopled Pomerania or Slavia, between the Oder and the Elbe ; 
and from the Danube they passed to the banks of the Vistula in 
the ^yeaf*ot)8. But we must here close this third volume, which 
is replete with interesting remarks on many ancipiit tribes and 
nations, besides those which are the immediate subject of our 
author — the Huns, the Antes, the Bulgarians, Severians, and 
others. In the fourth and last volume arc comprised, the ** Cita- 
tions et Notes Mar&inales, avec leur Chronologic, des Rechcrchcs 
Historiques, Arc/’ or references to all the authorities, exliibiting 
such a copious list of works in difierent languages, ancient and 
modern, as ^udicientTy proves the diligence of IVl. de Bohusz, and 
the extent of his researches. To the first volume is prefixed a 
small map showing ** Les passages et les domiciles des Sarmates, 
des Esclavons, et des Slaves, el de leur post^rite comprehending 
a vast space, from Media and Assyria, t<> Venice and Pelersburgh ; 
the Black Sea, part of the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Bailie, &c. 
In the second volume is a large folding map, entitled 
Tauride d’apres les Trois Cartes de S. E. Mr. de Ha bill z. Cons. 
d'Etat actuel,*’ &c. This map, expressly constructed to illustrate 
our author’s Hisfoire de la Tauride, marks the ancient cities which 
exist no longer. The third volume contains a much larger folding 
map, entitled “La Scythique d’apres H^rodote depuis ISOOans 
avant iiotre ere, avec des changemens succcssifs jiisqu’^ Tan 1800 
de notre ^re :** distinguishing by Roman and Italic characters the 
ancient from the modern names. * 

In the very coinmenceinent of this work, the learned and liberal 
author ackuowleges his obligations to our ingenious countrymen 
who founded the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. “Nous devons,*' 
says he, vol. i. p. **aux recherches delaSoei6t6 de Calcutta, la 
connoissance de cette partie^de PAsie qui a et^ cultiv^e la premiere. 
MM. Hastings, Cornwallis, et autres gouveriieurs-g^n^raux pour la 
Compagnie des hides Orientates, ayant accepte fe litre de patrons 
de cette Society, lui procur^rent des rcssourccs savantes et histo- 
riques, en luioiivrant les archives." Arc, 


A Q. 
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No, II. {foncladed from LXXJI.'] 

About nuon of the Hay appointed, the printing-office of Me- 
laxa was suddenly surrounded by a band of one hundred and fifty 
Janissaries^ whom the N’izier had dispatched thither with the in- 
tention of aiTe‘'ting the supposed ciiminal*in the very art of 
printing blasphemy and treason. Aletaxa, foitunalel 3 **for him- 
self, was absent at the high church of Cuhta, attending the 
solemnities of the dll} . Confusion and terror prevailed every 
where, without any one being able to divine the ieaiu;>ii of this 
extiaoidiiiaiy visit. The Janissaries, disappointed in their prin- 
cipal object, wreaked their rage on the press and its machinery, 
part of which tiiey demolished, and carried away the remainder, 
together with books, paper, money, furniturcj, See. to the 
amount of four thousand dollars, on the pretext that they were 
the goods ol a tiuitor, and therelore forfeit to the crown; the 
real object however, according to oriental practice, appears 
to have been private plunder, l lie w'cfikmen ijcre .put in 
irons. Whilst the tumult was at its height, the secretary of 
the 1 English ambassador and bis retinue, Metaxa among the 
rest, happened to pass by on his return from Galutu. Some of 
the workmen, in tlie ofliciousness of lear, pointed out their mas- 
ter to llie captain of (he Janissaries ; the secretary, however, 
claiiiiiug him as one of his suite, and his hinglish hat and dress 
favoring tlie deception, he was allow'ed to pass unquestioned 
thioLigh the midst of thoeiiiaged soldieiy, and leached the Eng- 
lish residence almost lifeless with terror. The commander of the 
guards, with his troop, returned to the Vizier’s to lender bis report. 
He was encouiiteicd on the way by one of the dragomans be- 
louging to liu: Freiicii embassy, with information of the artifice 
which had been practised, artd of Melaxa’s |)lace of refuge. To 
this he replied, with more regaid to justice and humanity than 
his iiiforiiicr, that it was beyond the line of bi^ instructions to 
follow him thither. 

It was w'hile Sir Thomas Rowe, in company with the Patri- 
arch and the Venetian envoy, was enjp}iiig the festivities of the 
day, that the unwelcome tidings were conveyed to him. Indig- 
nant as he was at the gtoss insult oil'ered to his dignity as am- 
bassador, and uneasy on account of the seribus charges in 
which not only the Puliiarch and Mitaxa, but liimself and the 
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government by which be was deputed, were implicated, be was 
>et too prudent to betray any visible signs of apprehension, and 
the cheerfulness of the day continued, to appearance at least, 
undisturbed. Cyrillus, however, aware of the danger of appear- 
ing abroad until the first violence of Tuikish suspicion should 
have subsided, took up his abode at the ambassadoi’s palace for 
that night. 

Next morning the Vizier convened an assembly of ^loilahs or 
Mohammedan doctors, in whose* presence the books seized at 
Metaxa’s office, and charged with impiety and sedition, were 
examined. Two apostate (ireeks (esurientes renegadi, as Dr. 
Smith cati^^them) officiated as interpreters. '^IMie controversial 
tract of Cyrillus, to which the accusation more especially re- 
ferred, was produced, and the obnoxious passage (whicli bad 
been ddirlded down to prevent die possibility of its escaping 
notice) read, translated, and siibmitttd to llie consideration of 
the assembly. It was a defence of the divinity of our Saviour ; 
in the course of which the author took occasion to notice, not 
without some waiinth of indignation, the oldoqny and ridicule 
W'ith which this particular doctrine, inoie than asy other of the 
Christian creed, is sjioken of by Mohammedans. It has never 
been a part of Mohammedan policy to forbid the free discus- 
sion of the 'tenets of J slam, either by Cliiistians among ihetn- 
selves, or in controversy with true believers, provided only such 
discussion be not connected with any ultompt at proselyting. 
Accordingly, after due investigation, the Moiiahs gave it as 
their opinion that the passage in question contained nothing 
which could justly render the author or printer amenable to the 
existing law's. The accusation on which Cyrillus « enemies 
had cliicfiy rested their hopes being thus disposed of, other 
charges of a different iiatuie, and still less susceptible of even 
the appearance of proof, w ere brought forward ; such as the 
dissemination of seditious tracts among the Greeks, treasonable 
correspondence with the Btitish court, &c.» I'o answer these, 
the Patriarch’s personal attendance was commanded ; and Cy- 
rillus, now' relieved in great part from the apprehension of 
immediate danger, hesitated not to obey the summons. The im- 
putations, indeed, were so impiobable in themselves, and so 
scantily supported by evidence, that he found little difficulty in 
satisfying the Vizier of their futility. That minister, who, though 
a hasty and wrong-headed, appeals not to have been an ill-in- 
tentioned man, was staggered in his belief by this unexpected 
result. The i^mpression, however, which had been originally 
made on his mind by the enormity of the charges and the bold- 
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ness with which they were advanced, vias too strong to beat 
once effaced even by the convictions of his reason : like Miss 
Kdgeworlh’s Mayor of Hereford, even after the main cause of 
his suspicions liad been removed, uneasy misgivings still haunted 
him ; vague ap|)rehensions of Frank intrigue, and Cossack in- 
vasion, and Christian proseiytisin floated in his mind : and with 
the view of obtaining a more complete and satisfactory solution 
of his doubts, he requested the opinion of the Mufti, as the 
highest authority among Mohaiiimedans, referring to his deter- 
mination the primary charge above mentioned, of publishing 
attacks on the religion of the state. The re*ply of the Mufti is 
Horlh reciudiiig: it was as follows — That the utterande of opi- 
nions contrary to Moliattimedanism was not ’ neceisarily to be 
regarded as blasphemv, or as of the nature of a crime ; that 
since the Sultan had permitted to his Christian suhjechr, witijout 
any quahlication, tlje frei* profession of their religious btdief, 
they were no more hlamiabte in promulgating that belief through 
the medium of the press, than through that of the pulpit ; 
finally, lliiit it was not diversity of opinion, hut the com- 
mission of public scandal, that rendered individuals obnoxious 
to the penalties of the law. This fuiidameiital ground of accu- 
sation being thus removed, all the rernaiiiii^ ones sunk with it 
of course. 

It will not be necessary, ulUiough it might be instructive as 
well as interesting, to pursue the details of this affair, which 
feiminated in the coinplete vindication of all the pasties accused, 
and ill the temporary expulsion of the Jesuits liom the empire. 
The typographical 4)roject, how^ever, does not appear to have 
been evei lesumed. 'Flie machinery was destroyed, and the 
funds irrecoverably dispersed : the jealousy of the Turks, more- 
over, had been effectually loused, and with an ignorant and 
unreflecting people, as with individuals of the same class, the 
mere fact of their having once suspected, although without 
cause, is sufbeient,. by a kind of blind association, to awaken 
suspicion again, when the same or similar circumstances occur. 
Hence, perhaps, the abandonment of this most beneficial un- 
dertaking. 

It was our intention, when wt? commenced tine present article, 
to give an analysis of the principal events of,Cyrilliis’s life, and 
more especially of the circumstances which led to the publica- 
tion of his Confession, and the controversy which ensued. But 
the great labor of compilation, and tliK narrowness of our limits, 
have prevented us from executing this design. To those who 
may be desirous of further informatimi on the subject, we re- 
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commend the compilation of Dr. Smith. The documents which 
he has collected are well worthy of perusal, as containing an 
authentic^ though not very studied or finished picture of 'rurk- 
ish government, French and Fnglish diplomacy. Papal policy, 
Jesuit proselytisu), and the state of the oppressed and degraded 
church of Greece, both in itself and in its external relations ; 
a picture colored, indeed, by the prejudices of the several wri- 
ters, yet faithful in the main, and so far instructive. It will 
suffice to say, that alter a long ^seiies of stiuggles with esta- 
blished abuse and error, supported by I'urkish venality and 
foreign intrigue; after having been deposed four times from his 
patriarclml office, and as often reinstated, Cyrillus was arrested 
under the sUle ai'id false cliaige of treasonable correspondence, 
privately strangled, and his body thrown into the sea. His 
death hap|>ened in Or. Smithes account of this event 

remuids us forcibly of the circumstances accompanying the 
execution of the late venerated Patriarch Gregory, the insults 
offered to his remains, and his subsequent honorable interment 
at Odessa, as described by Dr. Henderson.’ 

Pra^fectns Urbis, Masa Bassa, Tynllum, sibi illiid ac wKi- 

nium fatum iiistare parum co^yitatileni. rtiibsis Janisatiis in Fatnarebio 
deprehensiim, in Occidontale castnin), qtiod Bospoio inimmel, ainan- 
dat, .Tmiii 27 die, vesy ere satolliles ilium in Icmbiim trudentes, dixr- 
riint, sdad piWfum S. Slepliaiii, qui paiilo infra Conslaiitinopolim cst 
in litorr Tliracico, recta ifnros, ut illic navi inipositus ad quaiidaui 
man’s iiisulam traducaiiir. At oram solveutes, duin se ad car- 

nifitiinam destinatam accin^util, ille flexis gtfiiibus ad Deuin optimum 
maximum magna turn aniini turn vocis contentioiie proces ettudit, 
jamjani moritiiriis.. Vcnc'iandum sencm primo omiii coiitumenarnni 
generc prosequuiitnr, dciiide faciem rolapliis’ Crcdunt, taiidcmqiic 
gutture chorda eliso siiflbcaiit. Corpus, voslibu? exutunt, in mare 
projectiiin, nacii piscatores ad littus exponunt, quod aliquaiito post 
ab amicis ternr mandatur. At hosliuni q>sius livor et odium non 
cessarit: in murtuuin cniiri inhumani.ssirne sa*yiniit. ^ JVIalo euiin 
ofi'ensi, quod tumiilum reperisset, Kaimakamiim (ita urbis giibcrnato- 
rem iiiincupant) adeunt, iil cH’osso tumulo corpus in luare piojicerelnr. 
lt( 3 ri}m ex aquis rcceptum cor[HJs, in quapiam cx insulis sirini Nico- 
medierisi objacentibus, clam nmiii turba lumulabatur. Posfcuquam 
vero Cyrillus Berrberensis, fthc usurper of the Patriarchate,] variis 
criminibus a Grancis antistitibiis apud Impcratorem, e bello Persico 
redueem, infamalus, sedc, quam impietate sumnia invaserat, molus, 
Tnnetum, 1641, iibi laquco vitani* finiit, rclegarclur, Parlljcnius Pa- 
triareba elTossas reliquias cadaveris Constantiiiopolim clferri curavit ; 
inde post solciiues in templo Patriarchali exequias, quibus ille, et e 
JVietropolitis non pauci, iugensque caderorum Grjecorum, qui viii op- 
timi dirum ac triste fatum, justa miseratione tacti, veris lacrymis de- 
flebant, niultitudo inlerfiicre; decenli funebri pompa, plurimis quoqu® 
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comilanttbus, in templnm apucl Ortakui, quod ad Bosporum jacetf 
terrae instratum corpus recoiidebatur. Ka bostium invidia, odio, et 
fictis iiijustissimisque criminatioiiibiis oppressus cocidit vir maximus, 
Cyrillus Liicariiis, qiicm ob inculpates mores, nullis probris commacu> 
latus, et ob acerbissimas vi(a‘ caiamitates, et cruentani mortem, quam 
obiit religioiiis Eran^cliru' deiendrnda^ causa, qiiicquid ceiiseat D. 
Arnaldus, et Sanctum ct Marty i cm habebo. 

Dr. Smith, in his appendix, mentions an Arabic Pentateuch 
presented by Cyrillus to Archbishop Laud, and afterwards de- 
posited in the Bodleian library, containing the following in- 
scriptions, to which subsequent' events attach a melancholy 
interest. • 

KvptWog oixoojxevixo^ ’ Uarptap^vig tm fj.ux.aptayraTcp.7M) (To^w- 
ruTtp Kupiep rov\tekfj.cp Aolovt laipftrui to irapov elg rexjx^- 

pm aSe^^txrjg uyxTrri;. Beneath is the following, which must 
have been written within a few years, at farthest, of Laud’s 
own death : “ Donum Cyrilli Patriarchai Constantinopolifbni, 
paulo antequam octogenarius Turcarum manibus indigue occu- 
buit.” 


EXTRACTS FROM NEGLEQTED BOOKS. 

No. 111 . — [Contiuued from No. LXVII.'] 

Opus Merlini Cocaii Poetae Mantuani Macaronicorum. Venetise, 
15S5, &c. 

A . Gref«l poet, having invented a very sorry kind of metre, thought 
bis invention of sufficient importance to be dedicated to Apollo. 
Assuredly, tlicre is in man a love of distinction for its own sake, 
and independent of the why and wherefore. ** Famre bonus est odor 
ex re Qualibet.” We must do or be something, which no one has 
done or been before us : if we cannot be pre-eminent, we must be 
peculiar; for peculiarity itself, to our self-love, seems a kind of 
pre-eminence. Sonic have cweii founded their pride on extraordi- 
nary villany ; while otiiers, ** too good for great things and too 
great for good,” content themselves with aiming at originality in 
trifles. Slaves build their littie*Babylons in sti«aw.” We cannot 
reform a government — we will not endow a Ipspital — so we con- 
tent ourselves with the discovery of a metrical canon, or the in- 


* The epithet olnovfxtitiKlc appears to be merely an obsolete form, like 

the title of King of France, retained so tong by our c«vn monarchs. 
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vcfition of an improved cheese-toaster. It is not to he doubted, 
that the original author of Macaronic verse felicitated himself on 
the happiness of his conception, and rejoiced in his secret soul at 
the thought of the wide and lasting fame it was to obtain fur him 
in future ages. ^ 

All this, and more, might a supercilious critic say, and show 
nothing more than his own narrowness of mind. Why should w'e 
despise what is good in its kind, because it is not of a high order ? 
or who would wish to ahiidge the proportion, already too small, 
of harmless amusement in the world? The class Fun, to which 
Macaronics belong as a genus, is undoubtedly the low'cst division 
of wit; it is, howexVr, ti^c honest growth of hiiniau nature, and as 
such deserves to he cherished. 

Of tlie hlistoryVif Macaronic poetry it is not our intention to treat. 
Its most ilorishiiig period appears to have been the sixteenth and 
the former part of the seventeenth century; since that time it has 
falK;n into decay, with Latin verse in general. In onr own country 
it has been comparatively neglected ; a circumstance for which a 
French writer on tlie subject accounts in the following very polite 
manner: ‘‘ Ce n’est point tin reproche a faire (x*tte nation, 
qu’elle ait neglige ou meprise une .',or1ede poesie donl on peut dire 
en general: Turp* esf diffieiJes habere nitgas, Ef stultus labor est 
inepiiarnm." 

Who was tJje jiiventor of Macaronic poetry appears not to he 
known with- certainty ; hut the first who cultivated it with success 
was Teofilo Folengio, or, as he styles himself in his poems, Mer- 
linus Cocaius, a monk of Mantua, who ilorislicd in the former part 
of the sixteenth century. His principal work, Baldus, is a kind of 
niock-hcroic romance, written in a medley of Latin and Italian, or 
rather Mantuan; founded on the adventures of an imaginary grand- 
son of Charlemagne, who, accompanied by a trusty knave, a giant, 
a centaur, and other equally strange allies, traverses the w'orld in 
search of glory. There is much of ludicrous invention in tin* in- 
cidents, much vigorous though coarse satire, together with lively 
painting of manners; and the grotesque combinations, in which 
the peculiar merit of Macaronic verse consists, are managed with 
good effect. Voltaire (Memoirs of Casanova'/ pronounced it to he 
a mere heap of dull absurdities ; l^ut Voltaire was too much an 
exquisite in this as in far higher matters. The work deserves a 
more extended notice than our limits will allow us to give it. We 
must content ourselves with afi extract or two. A rogue of a 
monk is represented as cajoling Zambeilus (one of the genus dolt, 
common iu Italian comic stories) out of a line cow, on which he 
and the rest of his fraterii’ty are described as feasting luxuriously. 
Cingar, /andu ikis’s friend, who is the Ulysses of the poem, and a 
very diverting 1; ilov\ . lays a pint for (he recovery of the cow, 
and obtains adinittaiice to the nioiiaslery, where lie arrives only in 
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time to secure his sliiire of poor Chiarinu’s reniaiiib. The banquet 
is described as follows : 

Cing.ir eos reperit quodam cantone cubantes, 
rircaque rostitam vaccain frlutiendo sedebant, 

Forsaii eraiit iiiimero viiili vel trenta capuzzi. 

Alter spallazzum, ferit alter deiite groponeiii. 

Alter \ult cossain, vult alter roddcre pectus, &c. 

Cin«ar tirare coramum 

Iiicipit, et schincam ZHiiihello tradidit imam. 

Niillus ihi parlat : seiititur fractio tantum, 

Membroruinque sonu®, sofiatio supra rnanesiram, 

Nniii caldiioiius trippis ihi plciius habetur : 

Chioccant labra siiiml grassum stillantia jhrodu^n. 
restiuaiiter ediint, quia sic scriptura comandat. 

Jam caret infelix gambis liumerisque Chiarina, 

Jam caput efficitur vas aptum premiere cancros; ' 

Inleriora })ateut, graiidisquc corazza videtur. 

Quanto inngis coriicdunt, tanto magis ipsa recedit 
Ventie fames ; paritcr decrescit vacca famesque. 

Jain<|ue polita iiimis sub desco membra jacebarit ; 

Nulla niagis rostal vaccarum forma Chiarina); 

Ossa videntur ihi tantum : leccarc taeros 
Incipiiint ; aliter non vasa lavare solehant. 

The above is a fair specimen of Iiis strange dialect ratlipr than 
of his better or worse qualities, saving one or two strokivs of sarcasm 
which might do credit to a more cullivaled satirist. Occasionally 
he deviates into serious poetry, and not without effect; as in the 
opening of one of the cantos : 

Teinpus erat <[uando Sol Tauri cornua scaldat: 

Inipreguuta uovos emittunt urva (lores : 
rrbndificant boschi, salices viridare comenzant, 
iVo\ocat et soiniuiiii caiitii rosigiiolus in iinihra : 

Cndiculis tiemuiib fontana! pruta baguascunt ; 

(^uantlo simul lialdus, Cingar, bellusquc Lonardus 
In quendum roseis completum iloribus agrtim 
llaud procu! a Chiuza desmontaiere cuvallos. 

Hie pinns celsum porgebat in lelherit ciniain, 

Qmc prohibet rainis penetrare brusainina Phoebi, 

Ac pulchram spissis cum froiidibus explicat umbram : 

Sub (|u:i pri»|ectis arinis membra qir^eti, 

Alipie reassumunt in lasso corpore forzam. 

Besides the “ Baldus,” Folengio wrote several other Macaronic 
p<»eiiis of less merit, a burlesque roiuaixe in Italian, entitled OrIan> 
dino, <!irc. 
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LETTER V. 

Of the Mss. supposed to be seen by the Louvain divines, of the Dublin 
and Berlin copies. An enumeration of all the Greek Mss. that 
omit the verse. 

Sir, 

I ASSURE you that I Jay a grievous tax on my patience, when I 
condescend to throw away a few lines on the Greek manuscripts, 
supposed to belong to the Louvain divines, lii your first edition 
you were pleased, p. 13, to quote their words in this manner: 

The reading of this text is supported by very many Latin copies, 
and also by two Greek copies produced by Erasmus, one in Eng- 
land, the other in Spain. We have, ourselves, seen sevu'-al others 
like these. This verse is also found,^' &c. For this quota- 
tion you refer to Simon, Hist, des Vers. c\ ii. But in your second 
edition, p. 323, a short sentence is added; *‘The King’s Bible 
agrees with the Spanish manuscript in this passage, as well as in 
every other. We have ourselves,*' &c. Martin had omitted the 
same sentence, and you implicitly copy him. ’ To say the truth, 
iiotwillutanding all my candor, of which I have told you so often, 
that it is impossible for you either to doubt or forget it, this place 
made me almost suspect tiiat worthy old gentleman's sincerity. 
For he argfies filmi the close connexion of the two sentences, 
that the Louvain divines can only mean manuscripts, by the words 
several others.” **Ces docteurs pailoient des manuscrits — dire 
done Ik-dessiis et tout d'uus suite, * nous en avons Vu plusieurs 
autres sembJables,’ n'est-o3 pas dire, qu'ils avoient vu plusieurs 
autres manuscrits Grecsl” Martin rightly refers to Simon, c. 11. 
but you, Sir, in evil hour took the Arabic for Roman numerals. 
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and referred to c. il. What a quantity of belief some men have ! 
Can the Roman Catholics show such a faith as Mr. Travis’s, who 
believes the infallibility of every individual, author, translator, 
transcriber, or printer, that is not tainted with heresy. But let us 
look at the Latin of the Louvain divines (or rather of Lucas Bru- 
gensis). “ Latinorum librorum pluriini suffragantur, quibus consen- 
tientes duos Graecos codices, ununi Britannicum, alterum Hispa- 
iiicum, Erasmus profert; Hispanico ut ubique et hie conformis cst 
Regius ; muilos alios his consonantes vidimus.” Since editions as 
well as manuscripts ate here called by the general name of codices, 
(for “ Hispaiiicus codex,” which you have transubstantiated into a 
Spanish manuscript, is the Cornplutensiaii edition, and Regius” 
Moiitamis’s edition, which in this passage exactly agrees'with the 
Cornplutensiaii,) none but such quick -sighted critics you and 
Martin could have made the next words. “ multos alios,” signify 
manuscripts. The proper construction of llie sentence is ♦his : Most 
Latin nianiiscripts agree in tins reading, together with £rasm*us s 
British Greek manuscript, the Compluteiisian and Montanus’s 
editions, and many others that we have seen. If a shadow of doubt 
can still remain, it will vanish when we learn that Lucas Brugensis 
published his aimotatiotis in 1580, 41o. separately, and afterwards 
in folio, subjoined to the edition of 1583, The note on 1 John 
v, 7* in both these editions, is nearly ihe same in substance with 
the note already quoted, but varies considerably in the words. He 
there expresses iiiinself in so plain a manner, that 1 should bearmaze.d 
how Marlin, bigot as he was, could resist such evidence when it 
was laid before him by Einlyn, unless I knew what wonders ob- 
stinacy and prejudice can perform ; “ Quod pro textus lectione 
facit, cui Graeca Compluleiisis editio et quae ex ea sunt, cum aliis 
quas vidimus non pi^ucis consonant.” Take another specimen of 
obstinacy., Martin stoutly denies that the Louvain divines meant 
to insinuate any doubt concerning Stephens’s semicircle by the 
words, ** inter omnes Stephani codices, lie uuiis est qui tiissideat, 
nisi quod septem duntaxat to in ccelo coiifodiuut, si tamen semi- 
circulus lectionis designaiis terminuin suo loco sit coJlocatus*” 
And you, Sir, seem to be of the same opinion with your principal, 
by breaking off your translation at the word “ confodiunt.” The 
Louvain divines, therefore, li^ve atiirmed ‘ nothing about Greek 
manuscripts, and there is no need of disproving what was never 
affirmed. 

Make room there for the Irisd evidence ! HI'S testimony, like 
your Victor’s, p. 53. 112. is positive, clear and pointed. The 


* The Louvain divines affirm, that this vjrse existed in several ancient 
Greek manuscripts of their times : and their affirmation has never been 

disproved. Travis, p. 105. 323. 
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Alexandrian and Vatican witnesses are (^rown old, and tlieir me* 
iiiory is so decayed with length of years, that they cannot recollect 
a syllable of the disputed verse. But this deponent is in the full 
vigor of his inlelleel, of sound mind and memory. And this de- 
ponent makctli oath, and saith, *‘that there aro three that bear 
record in heaven/' A:c. All that is needful, you know, Sir, to 
give this witness a decent degree of credibility, is to show that he 
is come to years of discretion ; for the malicious pleaders on the 
other side maintain that he is too young to be admitted to take 
oath. But you and your brother-counsellor Martin prove the age 
of your principal evidence by two arguments. The first is, that 
he carries a certificate of his birth abirnt him. This certificate, 
on being examined, turns out to be a rei lificate of the birth of one 
of his ancestors, who lived fifteen hundred years before him. Or, 
to drop this inimitable allegory, the manuscript says in a post- 
script, .tltft the Gospel of Mark was written ten 
the ascension. That is to say, according to Martin’s gloss, this 
manuscript was written in the eleventh century. 1 shall never like 
that ugly word agithi. Why did the transcriber write xp^tvot 

and not err; ? Ills view is too plain ; to expose a brace of painful 
divines to the scoffs of heretics and infidels. Emlyii, vol. ii. p. 
27 W'etstcin, Frol. p. 52, and De Missy, Journ. Brit. ix. p. 6' I, 
had ridiculed this gross error of Marlin ; but, alas! Sir, you had 
read through none of^ these wdieu you published your first edition. 
1 >l]OuM not have nieritioncd this circumstance a second lime, if 
you had not retracted your mistake in so ungracious a manner, that 
the recantation serves only to aggravate the ollencp. For * “ a 
reluctant and imperfect retraction is more un >eemly than the first 
error, be it ever so enormous.” However, the oilier reaskin still 
subsists in full force to prove tlic antiquity of the Dublin manu- 
script. “It lias double points,” say you, “ over tbcrl and V, 
and Montfaucoii (a proper judge in such a case) informs us that 
such was the fashion a thousand years irgo.” But this argument 
is not quite decisive, unless you can prove these points never tt» have 
been in fashion since. Now I have seen many manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with plenty of double points 
over the vowels. 1 have also seen two imitations of the spurious 
verte as it is written in this very niaiuiscript ; and though they are 
not so exact as 1 wish, 1 see that the Dublin manuscript is 
certainly not earlier than the fifteenth, and possibly as late as the 
sixteenth century*. I see, too, lluft tins is the Codex Britannic us of 
Erasmus. But this«conclusion is controverted, because the Dublin 


* Dr. llorsely^s Xth letter to Dr. Priestly, Tracts, p. 185. ‘‘But you 
allow it with so id a grace, whtb sv) mueli leluctance and shiifiling abiuit 
it, as takrs off a^I the credit of a lihnal and ingenuous concession." 
Middleton to Pearce, vol. in. p. 171. «vo. 
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manuscript has &yioy in the seventh, and ol before fzaprvfwvrTes in 
the eighth verse, both which are omitted in Krasnius's transcript 
of the Codex Britannicus. Therefore say Martin and you very 
wittily, 


Martin, Veruc, p. SOI. 

(174. Engl.) 

It is impossible that one and 
the same manuscript should actu- 
ally have and not hav< the same, 
word*-, the same syllables. 


Travis, p. 09. 149. 

It is impossible that the same 
manuscript should diHer trom it- 
self; or, in other words, he the 
saiue^ and yet not the same ma- 
nuscript. 


To this master-piece of reasouing and composition, J answer, 
1. That the place where the manuscript has he^m foynd, counte- 
nances my supposition. What more likely than that a manuscript 
which was found in England, about the year ] 520, should he 
carried into Ireland, and there remain in quiet till Ih^ r^^viv^l of 
the controversy conceriung this celebrated verse drew it from ob- 
scurity ? 2. Erasmus was a very rapid writer, and his hand was 

not over-legible. We know that he w'as in a great hurry when he 
composed his apology against Slmiica, and therefore might him- 
self omit a word, or his printers might overlook it. 3. Erasmus, 
when he first added the seventh verse in his third edition, inserted 
^ywy in his text, thougii he left it out of iiis notes. JJe had not 
then seen the Conipluteiisiati edition. It is^ot probable that be 
added it of bis own mere motion from the Vulgate.* It is there- 
fore probable that his original extract contained the epithet, but 
that Erasmus, in copying it hastily, made the omission. 4. The 
omission of the article oi is so trifling in itself, so easy for a modern 
transcriber to make, that to lay any stress on such an argument, 
proves a (leplorable*scareily of better. You, Sir, especially, have 
the less cause to insist on it, who in quoting the eighth verse from 
the Cornplutensian edition, p. 7 . 9 * <?d, l.pp. 172. 287 * ed. 2 , omit 
the article r« before aT/m*. 5. Erasmus has elsewhere committed 
similar or greater mistakes in copying. He quotes a sentence 
from Theopliylact (Wetstein, Prol. p. 124.) which, by leaving out 
itatriv and writing rov tivoifrvv for rots apoyjrots tov, he, has turned 
either into nonsense or impiety. And this error passed through 
ail his live editions. But you may prove by the help of your nos- 
trum, that the manuscript of Theopliylact, quoted by Wetstein, is 
not the manuscript which Erasmus used. • 6', A general and re- 
markable conformity, as 1 have before observed* is in these cases 
a stronger argument for the affirmative, Uian a few disagreements 
for the negative. The omission of the article six times, and of 
the whole flnal clause of the eightlf verse, is a sufficient proof 
that the Dublin Ms. is the Codex Britafmicus of Erasmus, a proof 
not at all weakened by the additional omissions of Erasmus's tran- 
script. But T dare say that you will be better pleased with an 
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Uiustratioii taken (ex fumo lucem) from your own appendix, p. 27. 
43 . which contains, among other curious things, the preface of 
the Complutensiaii editors, aud their note 011 the famous verse. In 
transcribing tiie preface you have w'ritten et for quod, quod for 
quam, epistolas for epistolamy cuique* in your find, and quicquid 
ill your second edition for quicquam, quod for quia, aliquo for ali~ 
quando, collocato in }our first aud eollocare in your second edition 
ior collocate e. collocaia') ; you have also omitted ex before 
apostolica. In the note, though not very long, you have omitted 
et after ibidem, and s, (i. e. sciliifet) after terra, I shall excuse 
yoMT lectori ioT lectarem, ‘ awA nohis — tarn for non — sed, because 
they are .amended in the second eilition. Might we not argue 
from these variations, that Mr. Travis did not copy thalt part 
of his appeiidix from the Complutensiaii edition, or that he used a 
copy of that edition differing from all the others ? But not to 
trifle any K.oger, experience teaches us, that such deviations from 
originals happen every day in copying, and eitlier haste or ignorance 
will silfficieutly account for them. I shall therefore equally divide 
the reasons between ErasnuiH and you. Erasmus himself con~ 
fesses haste; and your humility. Sir, is such, than I know you will 
plead guilt y to the charge of ignorance, to which I shall subjoin a 
civil qic St'. >11 : what biisintss has a man to prate about mnniiscriptH 
and p</iijts of criticism, who cannot construe a Latin sentence, or 
read a printed book ? 

.Erasmus s‘iid, in in's answer to Lee, that if he had found a single 
Greek manuscript containing the three heavenly witnesses, he 
would have inserted them 111 his text. You, Sir, p. 8, think this 
conduct of Erasmus mean. Till the duties of an editor are exactly 
ascertained and .defined, this charge may well be spared. But 
whether mean or not, the words of Erasmus n ight seem a kind of 
advertisement requesting any person who knew of siici. a matiu- 
script, to give him notice of it. His industrious friends in Eng- 
land immediately began a strict search, ilnd were so fortunate, in 
the interval between the second and third editions, as to discover 
a copy after their own heart. How seasonable was this assistance 
in so critical a juncture! Scarcely was Lord Peter more success- 
ful, when, after vainly hunting a long titiic in his father’s will fur 
a precept or permission to wear fl.'inie-colored satin, he called to 
mind a codicil written by a dog-keeper of his grandfather’s, that, 
as good luck w'ould have it, talked a great deal about that same 
flame-colorcd safin. I have sutd, that Erasmus never saw the 


’ Cuique and collocato are aljered to quicquid and collocarc in the larger 
list of errata 10 the lirsi edition. 1 love a wary and judicious critic, who 
exchanges one blunder for ahother, and calls it correcting. " You are a 
wise man, Mr. Foresight ; if you do wrong, it is w’ith a great deal of 
consideration and discretion and caution.” 
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Codex Britanuicus, but had onl^ an extract from it. It could not 
be expected that two buch sturdy aotaj[;ooists would let this 
pass witliout dispute. First Simotrs ackiiowle^etueiit, as you 
call it, p. 64. 138, is quoted to prove that Erasmus actually saw 
the manuscript, tYou ought to know. Sir, that no man is free from 
sli^'lit errors of this kind, which are never to be taken for delibe- 
rate opinions or assertions in which the writer stakes his veracity. 
Simon indeed says, that Erasmus inserted the disputed verse in 
his third edition from a manuscript that he had seen in England. 
But Simon (who is sometimes a little hasty and negligent) had no 
other means of niforniation than Erasmus's ywn words. Where 
then does Erasmus say that he saw the manuscript?^ In two 
places/ you answer, p. 13.9* ed. 2. whiLh you thus quote, “In 
codice, uiide coiituli 111 Anglia fuisse scriptum," &c. ^ Collationis 
negotium peregeram in Anglia," &c. “ These are his w^ords," you 
say, “when discoursing on this British copy." You w*ll grant, 1 
suppose, that Erasmus collated this manuscript, if he collated it at 
all, between the years 1519 and 1522, the dates of his second and 
third editions. But the biographers agree that he was not in England 
after the year 151 S. Mecould not therefore collate the manuscript 
ill England, and consequently in this passage he cannot mean the 
iiiaiiuscript, which on 1 John v. iie culls the Codex Britaniii- 
cus. J'he same answer will serve for the other sentence. If he 


performed the business of collation in FngUnd, he performed it 
ill or before 1518, before he knew' any thing of this*^iuiiuscript. 
Thus it appears even from your own account, that your proofs 
turn against yourself, or at least do you no service. The fact is, 
that Erasmus carried over his manuscripts from Germany to Eng- 
land, and there prepared part of his edition. He says, therefore, 
“ Collationis negotium peregeram in Anglia et in Brabantia.” 
The three 1^5*1 words you have suppressed, I doubt not, for the sake 
of brevity. “ Col latio" is the general work of collation, not the 
collation of a single iiiainrscript. Do you think that Erasmus col- 
lated his British manuscript partly in Eiigidiid and partly in Bra> 
bant ? If the reader has not Erasmus's works at hand, let him 
consult Westeiii, Prol. p. 125, where both the passages above 
mentioned are quoted at length, and he will see that they have 
not the smallest reference to»the Codex Briiainiicus. But when 


Erasmus speaks for certain of this maiiiiscript, what are then his 
words ? Surely not weaker than, “ Kepperi, vidi, iiispexi codi- 
cem apud Anglos;" or “monstratus est mihi, mis*kus est codex ab 
Aiig1is,"&c. Nothing less. “ Repertus est ccWex apud Anglos." 
Could he have used such uncertain, and indefinite language, if be 
had spoken iTom ocular inspection? Or would he have been 
contented with hinting his suspicion thav the manuscript was cor- 
rected from the Latiu version, if he had examined jt himself? He 
would then have been enabled from a comparison of other places. 
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to decide whether it were so corrected or not. Now, it the 
Dublin Ms. has the Latin division of chapters, (which is Wet- 
stein’s opinion, Prol. p. 52.) Erasmus’s suspicion was very just. 
But you. Sir, in your next edition will clear up this circuinslunce. 
For, as 1 hear that you have lately visited Irt^aiid, I take for 
granted that you have diligently examined a luomiment so respect- 
able, that, as Martin positively assures us, “ Divine Providence 
has visibly watched for its preservation.” * In the mean lime, to 
show that the Codex Brituuniciis did not borrow 1 Jolm \. 7* Trom 
the Latin verriou, you again produce your favorite proof, the 
omission of the word uyiov. But if Lrasaius himself 4>mtlted aytor 
through oversight, what liecomcs of tliis Achillean argument II 
it was really abacnt from the Codex Briluiinicub, might inK an in- 
terpolator omit it 1 You seem to think that nothing less than 
absolute uniformity will prove one writer lo Jiave copied auolher. 
If such'be^our opinion, long may you live to enjoy it, for on tin* 
coiDinouly received principles of reasoning, yon w'lll be coiifuteil 
in a moment; but if we grant yon only the truth of a few impos- 
sibilities, you will undertake, like Belial or Socrates," to make 
the worse appear the hotter reason.” Though 1 jshcmld admit, 
what I now deny, that the Codex Britanniciis was ditterent from 
the Dublin Ms., the omission ol tiywv would not prove your point, 
unless all the manuscripts of the Vulgale agreed in retaining i>auc- 
tus. But 1 myself have seen two Latin manuscripts in which that 
epithet is ojni tied ; and Mr. Travis might have remembered that 
the same w'urd is omitted in four of his own examples from the 
Latin writers, p. 2S— 31. The conclusions which 1 draw from 
these facts are, 1. That the Codex Britaniiicus is the Ms. now 
called Dublin^nsis or Moiitfortius. 2. That it contains the con - 
troverted passage translated in a bungling manner from the 
modern copies of the Vulgate. For the omission qf the final 
clause of the eighth verse is peculiar to them. 3. That it was 
probably written about the year 1520; and interpolated in this 
place for the purpose of deceiving Erasmus. This hypothesis 
will explain how it so suddenly appeared when it was wanted, and 
how it disappeared as suddenly after having achieved the glorious 
exploit for which it was destined. It might 'have been hazardous 
to expose its tender and infantine fi^rm to barbarous critics. They 
would perhaps have thrown brutal aspersions on its character, 
from which it might never have recovered. The freshness of the 
ink and material^ might then hhve led to a detection of the im- 

4 - — ; - - 

• La Providence divine, pui veille visibiement pour •maintenir dans 
PEglise la veritc d'un texte si respectable par la doctrine qn’il contient, 
m'a fait venir cotre les mains rExtrait d'un ancient Manuscrit Grec/* &c. 
Verile, p. 271. , 

« Mdton, P. L.U. 113. Plato, Apol. Socr. p. 19. ed. Serran. 
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posture ; but time would {[gradually render such an event less pro* 
hable in itself, and less hurtful in its consequences. 

1 shall pass over in silence the shameful attacks on Erasmus, 
pp. I to — 147- 34-8; where, instead of accounting: for his conduct 
from his natural timidity, and the violent clamors of his enemies, 
you make it spring from sheer Ariaiiisin, villariy, and hypocrisy. 
Whoever fairly considers the temper oft he times, and the peculiar 
situation of Erasmus, will tiiid much greater reason to applaud his 
sincerity than to censure Ins prudence. 

J.a Croze, a professed Triiiitariaii, (though, i fear,* “the leaven 
of Ariaiiisrii fermented within his niiiid,’!) adirnied that the Berlin 
manuscript was cojiied from the Conipluterisiau edition.* '* Mais 
[M. 'Iravis] semhie faire jmu de cas du jugeinent de AJ. La Croze, 
Ct la lie sit d pas iiial a quiconque fait grand cas de ctlui de M. 
Martin.^” In coiisr(|ueiice of this persuasion, you retail Martin's 
reasons of straw; the first of which is, that the Elector jmrchwsed 
the iiiannscript for i?00 crowns. This, it imist be owned, proves 
the antiquity of the muniisciipt nut less clearly than the expenses 
<»f Cardinal Xiinenes prove tlie learning, diligence, and fidelity of 
liis illustrious congroguted divines (pp. 17p. 183.); not less clearly 
than the immense price that the Duke of Lauderdale paid for 
Captain Thornton’s bible,^ proves the genuineness of that bible. 
2. Heridreicliius, Sanbertns, Tolliiis, Jablonski, Spanheim, be- 
lieved it ancient. Did these five men, of any oC then), give 
their opinion after a careful examination 1 Did they persist in 
their opinion after doubts to the prejudice of the manuscript had 
been liiutcd ? When a critic detects a forgery that has for some 
lime imposed on the world, his discovery casts no iinputalion on 
those learned men who have been hitherto deceived. Besides, if 
La Croze convinced Spanheim aitd Ileiidreicliius that the manu- 
script was forgery, their conversion is more than equivalent to 
the hasty opinions of fifty otheis. 3. La Croze afiiiined that lie 
had made the matter pfaiii to Marlin himself, whereas Martin 
denied that La Croze ever had made it plain to him ; and* La 
Croze never replied ; but left that venerable Senior muster of the 
field. I see no gre^t disagreement in these assertions. I take 
La Croze to mean, that lie had given siifHeieiit reasons for his 
opinion, and that Martin kneftr of those reasons. I believe, there- 
fore, that La Croze was not inislakeii in the nature and force of 
his proofs, but in the nature and, force of liis patient, whose case 
would have baffled the united powers of reason and helle- 
bore. But why did not La Croze reply 1 *lf his excuse be 
unsatisfactory^ as given by Wetstein, Prol. p. .59. and by 


‘ Compare p. 146 with p. 162. * Dc Missy, Journal Brit, ix. p. 78. 

® Lewis’s History of English Translaiions, p. 47 — 49. ed. 8vo. 
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\ou, 16’5» take his own words from the Jourtuil Hritaiinique, 
\i. ]>. qo. ‘^Le bon lioinrne M. Martin n’avoit ancMiii ooiil ni 
auciin merite crilique. Lc respect que j ’a i ern tirvoir a son 
et i son caraclere iii’a emjieclie de Iiii rejxmcire. II aiiroit inicuv 
fait de se iiieler dc pirclier.” 4. Thus far yon *hiivc (Oily bten 
skirmishing. Now you prepare for a deeisire aclion. “1 he Ber- 
lin manuscript is not a fruui'Cript from the Coiiiplutoiisiati edition, 
because it ditiVrs in many places.” Martin iiad occupied the saiiic 
ground, and to in^jinlam ii, had intrenched himself in tuenly-ihrce 
choice examples, twelve of which yon borrowed in your first eili- 
lion, without coiisnlting the Complulcnskin. In your second edi- 
tion, either by the su^igestioii of a friend or your own collation, 
you defect e^'i two mistakes adopted fioin Marlin, :m<l the li d <»t 
I’xamnles dwindle" to teji. However, Mr. Travis’s aiiiun.enls arc 
like tile Siliyi’s }io(dvs ; they cniitani information of eqiiid truth, 
andi they iTierease in \alue by the liiininution of (|n;mtity. One of 
the evamplcs is so important lliat I cannot help quotin'; it. “ In 
[Matth.] vi. !:>. the Contphitensian edition Inis the doxology com- 
plete — of wliich the Ib rliii mannscripl has not a single woid.” 
Thus you lead fiithfuliv rranscrilierl from Martin in yoiir first edi- 
tion, p. 7b» TSovv the Oomplntensiau edition ^.is yni have since 
learned) omits the doxology in tlie text, and gives the reason'* fi>r 
this omi'jsion in the margin. Would not a writer, who !iad any 
regard, for t.he pu.Mic**or for Ids own character, on the diseovery 
eff such a mistake, blot out the whole sentence \ou, Sir, in youi 
second edition, p. ld7, repeat the falsehood with unblushing fore- 
head, set down tlic same assertion, and qualify it with this elegant 
note : “ This doxology stands in the margin of the Conqilutensian 
Testament.” -’J'lie argnmeiit then is, by your own confession, 
either false or trifling, and pro\*fcs nothing but the ignorance or 
prevarication ofi^s owner. But some writers seem lo*1»e incapa- 
ble of distinguishing text fiom niargiii, originals from translations, 
or manuscripts from editions. Le< the reader attend to the next 
obs'crvation ; for the words of the wise, says John Dennis, are 
precious. ‘Mn eight of these examples this manuscript agrees 
with one or more of the manuscripts of Ro'q^rt vStephens ; in one 
'Example with a manuscript of Casuubon ; in two with the Codex 
Montfortius ; in one with the manifscripts of Saubertus ; in three 
with the celebrated uianuscript of Cambridge ; and in the last ex- 
ample with the jStill iilore celcttrated manuscript of Alexandria.” 
From all which you most logically infer, p. 1().9, ‘Mhat it is impos- 
sible for the Berfin manuscript to be a transcript from the Com- 
plutensian edition." How perverse must those mep be, that can 
withstand such a proof! But to strip the unbelievers of all defence, 
Mr. Zocllner is at hand iA the appendix, p. . 56 ', with six fresh ex- 
amples. And .yet loth as I am to dissent from Mr. 'J'ravis, 1 am 
here compelled to it by the reasons which La Croze and Mr. 
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lim*hbacli (Symbol. Ciit. p. CLXXXI — cxcrr.) have given fertile 
voiitrary opitiion. I shall only mention seven or eight. 

I. 'riie Berlin nrciiiuscript has all the marks of novelly, such 
(Ve^h chalk, parchruent, (ink not p.ile from its antiquity, Init its 
natural weakness, adds f/.i Ooze,) <S:c. IVJr. Zoeilrier, win*, to 
say the truth, speaks more hke an advocate than like a Jndge,^ 
confesses that these appearances are suspicinus, and makes a veiy 
feeble answer, the amount of which is, that in !iis opinion a manu- 
script of Siietopinr., written in 14/-% looks rather younger than 
even the Jierlin niunuserijit. 

Tile chiiiacters resenihle n<» mannscr?)>t wliatever that has 
yet lieen seen, hut arc ' eiy like the tyjies of Ike Complntensian 
<d:l:on. * > 

.1. It is written viihoiit accents aiMl spiiils. It onglit, there- 
fore, lo ho ebo\e a thou-N'ind yeai*t old. But as I ^ippose vou 
will seareelv helievc it to he <|n}fe so oM (thongli I am fai^fioni 
wsshuig lO stint you in your tailli), I shall conclude that it is a 
cojiy of the roniplut’iisian eflitii.n, which is also destitute of 
acceuts and s|nr5t-^- 

I. Thongli J/u (.’ro/e calls it a transcript, even to tlie fanhs ef 
the inijire^sion, y< t ciitics, as F)e iMissy (diservep, ne\cr expect 
such a conformity as ihcic i>, helween ten and twice tive; becniist 
if is next to iinpossililc to transcribe a fn^ok so large as the \cw 
IVslaimnit without making inany dev lut ions. But y%ii and Martin 
take it for a first principi**, that no book can be copieil from an* 
Ollier, unless both agree cvactiy in every word, syllable, letter, and 
comma. 

.'i. A general and remarkable likeness is allowed ; and that, as 
! have more than once, observed, is in lliese cases reckoned suili- 
cieiit. Since I u Croze supposes the imposture to be the joint 
proilnet ftf fraud and fo’N, it is no wonder ibiiT dilferences from 
the original are oceasioually found, some the offspring of knavery 
and some of ignorance. 

(i. These differences aie strewed more plenHfnliy through llie 
(iospel of Matthew' than any other part of the l>ook. Wiio per- 
ceives not, tlie diift of lids contrivance ? 'J'liat if any morose 
critic should chance to collate the manuscript with the Coniplu- 
teasian edition, lie might be <leceived by the apparent variation 
before he harl examined too far. “ N^empe calhdc sibi prospexit 
impostor, iit in ipiovis N. T. litre — in piomtu fssel locu'. iiniis el 
item alter a Oompliitensi cditioiic nianifcste (jisciepan^, ijuo coni- 
iDodiim iiti posset adversns eos, quibus fraus siibolercl. Atque 
ob eandemjiaiic caiiaam prociii dobio plures Mattliceo adspersiv 
sunt lectioncs,” cVc." , 


* Diserit forsun codicis llaviaid fauior — Xec tameii hje .dabemh rmui 
codicis Jlaviaui derensoribus deesj, p. 6*1. 5ft. 

* Gricsbacl), Symb. till, p cx<. 
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7. The disputed verse in this manuscript exactly represents the 
reading of the Complutensian edition ; and, 

8. Lastly, every one of the sixteen different readings produced 
by you and Mr. Zoellner may be found in the margin of !i. Ste- 
phens's edition. In short, every circumstance faVors La Croze’s 
determination, that the Berlin manuscript ivas copied by an igno- 
rant transcriber from the Complutensian edition, with corrections 
here and there interspersed by his knavish employer from Ste- 
phens's margin. If instead of the eloquent paragraph which 1 
have quoted above, 30U had been content with this short and 
simple expression, **'in every one of these examples, the Berlin 
manuscript agrees with Stephens*^ margin,'' your argument would 
have recoilecj on yourself, the forgery would have stared us in the 
face, and the indignant reader would have exclaimed with Mr. 
Griesbacb, ** Itaque jam tenetiir falsarius, manifesto fuito pre- 
henscs !'* 

The calculation at which I hinted in my second letter, (Cl. Journ. 
No.lxxix. p. 244.) is, if that be possible, falser and fuller of mistake 
than the rest of the work. Yon assert, p. 282, that Wetstein's No. 
49 contains only tiie Gospel of Mark, when Wetstein himself tells us, 
that it has also scholia on the catholic epistles. Perhaps you think 
that the reading of the text can never be ascertained from scholia. 
Jfsuch be your notions, why do you not explain them ? You would 
then believe, an absutdity ; now you assert a falsehood : No. 
5(3 is no more than a collection of some various readings noted in 
the margin of a printed book." Js it tberefurc to be set aside ? 
On the contrary, it is at least a good single authority. A learned 
man had collated the catholic epistles with four manuscripts in 
the Medicean Hbrary, and had marked the various readings in 
a copy of Rapheleiigius’s cditioif. Since therefore that edition 
contains the disputed verse, if the collator had been' silent, it 
would not indeed have been certain that any of his manuscripts 
agreed with the printed text ; (though Martin and you would have 
improved this silence into a demonstration ;) but s»ince Wetstein 
sets down No. 50', as agreeing with the other niaiiuscripts, he 
could not act thus but on the actual information of the margin. 

lu the following sentence. Sir, 1 must desire you to choose 
between deliberate falsehood and strange misapprehension. Of 
these sixty-hve Greek inaiiuscripls, Wetstein admits that those 
marked 34, 44, 4^, 51, 57, and 5fi, do exhibit this disputed pas- 
sage. Six assertions, and five of them false ! Wetstein only 
admits, that No. 34 (the Dublin Ms.) exhibits the disputed pas- 
sage." No. 44 signifies Valia’s manuscripts ; and Wetstein is so 
far from admitting what yoi^ affirm, that he endeavors' to prove (as 
I have done more at large)'exactly the reverse. Numbers 48, 51, 
and 57, he sets down in the list of manuscripts that omit the 
three heavenly w’itnesses; and you rightly observe (from Mr. 
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Griesbach) in the fifth line preceding this sentence, that No. 5S 
ij* a duplicate of No, 22. If then Wetstciii admitted that No. 58 
retained tlte three heavenly witnesses, he would admit that No. 
22 retained them. But he has set liown No. 22 in the omitting 
list. Either, tiierefore, you possess a copy of Wetsteiifs edition 
didcrent from all other copies, and iti it liiese important confes- 
sions exist; or, in five of your six assertions, “ truth and you will 
be found in two stories ; and which are we to believe?'* I own 
that politeness alone would induce me lo prefer the lady, even 
without the magnificent character that you give her, p. 127- 374. 

that slie is all fair and artless, uniform and consistent, simple 
and sincere.” Who shall hereafter doubt of Mr. Travis’s ‘‘Chris- 
tian charity,” when wc find him thus honestly jdoing justice to his 
inveterate enemy? You charge Mr. (iibbou, p. 371- in ex- 
press terms with forging the authority of Gennadiiis. If Mr. 
Gihboii be guilty of one forgery, Mr. Travis is guilty^of fivt^: if a 
defemler of Mr. Travis should argue, tliat it is incredible that 
Mr. Travis should wilfully attribute to an author opinions, which 
that author not only never maintained, but which lie directly 
opposed ; in the same manner, with crpial right, may a defender of 
Mr. fTibhon argue. “ Hut Mr. Gibbon has wilfully misrepresented 
Ciennadius, because his reference is exact.” Truly I am so dull 
as not to perceive tlic connexion between the two propositions. 
Would not the suspicion be more reusonabte, if the reference were 
general and inaccurate? You, Sir, p. 71. 157. inaks? Mohtfaiicon 
say what Moritfaiicoii never meant; and in the second edition the 
rel'erencc is exact. From your own principles, therefore, I might 
conclude, that you have “ wilfully (for the relercnce is too exact 
to allow you shelter under any supposed inadvertence) misrepre- 
sented” Moiitfaucon. But I shull show you more indulgence. I 
believe that you caught a detached sentence without consulting 
the sequel. Only remember, that a man who quotes in this neg- 
ligent manner should he the last lo accuse others of forgery. 

You end your calculation by telling us, that thirty-one manu- 
scripts have the verse to fifty that omit it. W’hal, only fifty? 
Making all possibly deductions from Wetstein's list. 1 cannot allow 
fewer than eighty-six that omit the verse. But perhaps you have 
a new system of arithmetic *^as well as a new system of criticism. 
Why did }oii not rather take Mr. Griesbach’s computation? 
Because it increases the number of heretical manuscripts, and 
“that way madness lies!” I must trvt therefore, myself to substi- 
tute a more exact account of all the Greek manuscripts that have 
been collated on this chapter. 1 deduct No. 64, one lectionary, 
and two of Stephens’s manuscripts tlfat have disappeared. There 
will then remain ninety-seven in Mr, Oriesbach’s list ; for I myself 
have examined No. 6'3, and testify that it omits^tbe passage. To 
which add, tw'o of the oldest manuscripts in the Escurial, in- 
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spected by Kdvvard Clarice,* a inaiiuscript once b^ lonpiiig to IViit- 
ley, (wliicli I have seen in Trimly Collej^c iiinMiy, Cambridge,) 
another in Cabiey’s Catalogue, p. 3, aiiotP.er iu tiie hbiv.n a? 
Vienna, lately collated by iVofesi>oi‘ F. C Ailt-r, am! ten at Mos- 
cow (one written in capitali*) examined by Mr.** Matiha i ; the 
whole number of luiinuscripts iiov/ e\tani, oriiiUisig ibis “mikj\el- 
lous text,'’ amounts to one hiip.died and twe.Uc. I bhal! theretbre 
not htsitato to conclude v. ilh Chamller (Pte^. to Cass;odonis\ 
Bengtliu:^, ^Vet^te!n, Mr. (iiie^bach, and nniny others, that tin^ 
iielebrated veise t xj'jts in no genuine Greek !uame?cr:pt wliatso- 
cver ; and partly witjti Mr. (bbbon, that it owe.- its place in our 
editions ty the prudence of r..rasr.Mis ; the Imuc^t big«)1iy c»t the 
Complulenbijn edip>r-'; tlic lypograpliiial enoi (*f tVdkerl Sit 
phens; and tVie strange misapprehension ofl'lieodore Peza. 


Posts* iiiPT. 

1. I hi;\e still a scruple remaining with respect to an incideul i; 
<|uesliou. SniHoi <juotes tikt note <if Liu as Pirageiisis, uluch M:, 
'travis Iil.s so eroisiy mistaken, lL^ iVoni tl»e edilirm of IA7}. Maj 
tin says, tliai il is lu the pivlaee. I have seen ‘•everal cojkies ot 
tike Antwerp edit icui of 1. ->7 4. All ihtse were in oct.ivo: non* 'd' 
tlicuj iiuve notes, nor mentiou thi« levt in th** preface. Luc.i. 
Hrugensis loo speaks ih'such l>Tins(Pref. to his notes dated l 
as strongly imply that they ivere then published for the first time. 
Are there, then diiiereut copies of the Mine notes, and did Simon 
use a copy eontainiug sueli a note on 1 John v. 7, as he has le 
jireseiiteil ? If that be the case, Lucas Brugensis seems to haie 
been uppreheiisive that he had not expressed himvelf w ith sutli- 
cient clearness, and in consequcu(^e of that a|nuelunsioii to l.aie 
stopped the press, that he might alter liis note so ns to* Lave no 
ambiguity. But J .>)inH be thaulcfid to any learntd renderwho. 
can e'.plam tins ditlicully, and either conlirm or destroy my con- 
jecliw^e. 

9., That I may show iny impartiaiity by correcting f irors on 
either si'l< , 1 shall observe that l)e Missy has fallen into nmistake 
by too inucli refinement. 'The word fiupr uf>i}dyre\ in the Dnhiiii 
Ms. has its last «>yllable wiiiteti iii*'a contraction, and marked 
with Uoulde points, a circiimstance not uncemiuon in kimdein 
Greek iinninscripts. But on this iiyiocent circumstance lie founded 
a false ueeusalion against the manuscript, tiiat it meant to pro 
scribe the whole sefilence from zv rip ovpur^) to ficipTvpovyT" (in- 
clusive), as doubifiil or spurious. I have expended so many lines 
on the identity of the Dublin manuscript, and of tlie Codex Bri- 


LclUr.s ttfiiteriiiiig Spam, 4tu. t703, j‘. 133. 
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tjiuiicus, iiiereiy in ubnliencc to tlic canon, Jlial enjoins us not to 
enlarge l!u.‘ iiuinber of iiiiinnscn|>ts vvithout nccesbity. K|-t* I 
woulo as readily admit as deny their diversity. For since they 
holii are inandVslly trnii'latMl fioni the recent and corrupt Latin 
copies, the authority of a hundred such uiannscripts is cipial to 
the authorily of one, and the aiithoritv of one is eijnal to nolhinf;,. 

^^llell 1 sav, in tlic rorcL'^oui" Utter, tlnit Mr. 'Fravis prefers 
W elstein's computation to ?dr. f siieshaelFs, the e\*n‘ession is iu- 
accurate. 1 !e misrepresents them both. !le makes a sliow of 
nienlioniin: Mr. ( rriesbaelFs mlditioiis in tlie.se words, “lowhieh 
Griesbacii add.s four others.’’ Now, besides tlie in.inuscripls wlntii 
Wit.steiu coietautlv use'., he a|'.peaU, ou 1 .tohu v. to llio.se 
uhich we'v coll tied by Simon, lUiruet, Lami, Illaiichini, <!ic. 
These make up t hiity-isne ; to which Mr. Griesbacll adds eij;^ht. 
'Flies*’ m.iuuseripls, ti ^ielher with the lifty that IMr. 'j'ravis j»ra 
eiously allows us, wouUI make eighty-nine. lUit !Mi. Xravi>, eithei 
from fu.riN oi fioin Unietfuluess, or iVom whaUvev cau-^c^, Isiis 
totally ueL'leetofi lliese additional witnesses. \VlKite\ev was th* 
eause, it certainly was no dislmnest motive. For to state aulho- 
lilies, and to urf:** armnueiitr; iHi ojh ,vU’/e of a qiu’stion uUn:*’, is 
biiiely U»lt sable in an liired advocate,” [>. IC.>. 37tk 
'Fake notice, lord*', he has a loyal breast, 

For you have seen iiim open it. 


NUGyE. 

No. XX-L— [CunAinwcr//'row Vo. LXAIIJ.] 

Sujipleincut to tlie Notes on the Latin Pc'cts. 

" ill. VIRGIL. 

XV III. Eel. iv. 17. Pacatumquc reget patriis virtutibufi 
oibein. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind. 

And with patei'iKil virtues rule mankind. 

J^ope's Mesniah, 

And thus the line appears to have bccti universally understood 
by the eonimentalors. ‘‘ Pacatum orhem reget : etiam hoc ex 
aurea mtate, quod ill ea pacata omnia funt ; obscurius est, 
quod addkiit, patriis virtutihus, omnino, majorum.” Ileyne in 
loc. VVe question greatly, however^ whether such an inlerpre- 
talion can be reconciled to sound Lalinity. We believe that 
whenever regere, in Virgil at least, is follow'Tid by an ablative 
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noun qualif^in^ its meaning, such noun Mriil be found to ifidi-' 
cate, not the character of the person governing, but the species 
or method of government; as regere arte, imperio,J)’(cnis, &c. 
We are not sure that V^irgil would liave written irgct vlrlute : 
we are coulidenl that he would not have writt^:n rvgit virtu- 
tibus. The true order of the words is, reget orbem, pucafuui 
patnis vi7littibu$ ; “he shall extend bis sway over a world 
ulieadv reduced to tranquillity by the valor of his ancestois 
or, still nioie exactly, by his valiant ancestors: lor viifuiihus is 
not Uftcd Isere to express a variety of virtues, each apprequiate 
to some individual Ancestor, but the single attribute of valor 
dilfused among a number ; patriis vtrtutibus being nothing else 
ih ai patribui^ virlute pratUlis, aiisweimg to the sv 8ia duolv in 
.I'lii. 1 . 5()o. Quis genus iKneadum, quisTroja? ntsciaf urbem, 
Viitutesque^ virosque — f the valiant men,’* the heroes of 
the Trojan story. (We may take this opportunity of obviating 
Heyiie’s objection to the reading crspevlata in vi. Iirt7. 
Venisti tandem, tuaqiie spectata parenti Vicit iter durum pie- 
tas ? ** Ipse quidein iKiieas erat evpe> ioiU'i ; verum paullo 
durins pieias ejus expevtota veinsse dicerctur.** Tua piela^ is 
tu pius, 'J'he line quoUd by I ley tie after Servius in support 
of f<pccta/u, Mii, \d\,rt rebus spectatu juvc/tlus, i'* not paral- 
lel.) I’he ccristi uctio'li, too, of the sentence is rendcied more 
Virgiliaii by fhs proposed interpretation; at least if a somewhat 
intimate acquaintance with Virgil, as well as with his more 
especial followers, may warrant ns ilius to give our opinion. 
Tills kind of implicated anaiigeinent is indeed so fiequeiit in 
Jyalin poetry, as to be a cliaractcnstic fealur/3 of it. line 

itself, in its measured pomp, harmonizes well with the rest of 
the poem. 'Die fourth Eclogue, or at least the more properly 
prophetic parts of it, contain an umi.siial number of golden 
verses,* so called, and others of a nearly similar const! action, 
in which the leading words of the clause are distributed between 
the former and the latter pail of tlie line, so, as to produce an 
appearance of equilibrium. Compare vv. 4, o. 14. 20. 28, 29. 
47. 'rills mode of vtisiHcatioii w'as Vnost probably adopted for 
the purpose of stately t fleet. Diyden, in his translation of this 
eclogue, (a noble iperfoi inance, with all its incorrectness,) has 
aimed at producing the. same result by a more than usual iiiter- 
niixture of twelve and fourteen-syllable Alexandrines. Pope, 
however, in his Messiah, has,, approached nearer to ihij style and 
rhythm of the Pollio. , 


See Classical Journal, vol. xxvii. p. 285. 
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XIX. Eel. X. 6'9. Omnia viiicU Amor; et nos cedamus 
Amori. ** Nexus senteiitiai est pnullo diirior. Nibil est, quod 
ab ainoris ciiris solvat aiiimiini, vincit ille omnia reinedia ; ergo 
nulti siiectimbeiidiiin est.’’ fleyne. This would be rather, nos 
et cechimus Aruori. l^erhaps is here emphatic : hloreov xeA 

Love conquers all; why then should 1 alone attempt 
rtsislance r” 0//z;//rt, all beings; as Ov, Met. Ccreris stiiiius 
omnia nmnus, &c. We suggest this interpretation willi diffi- 
dence, a*, the context appeals to favor the common reiidciing: 

Non ilium nostri possimt niutare labores; 

Nec, SI frigoribiis niediis HebruraqAe bibamus, 

V SiihoniasqiK? nives hyemis subeanius aquosu! ; 

Nec si, rum morieus alta liber aret in ulmo^ 

Auiiiopuni versemus oves sub sidere Caiicri. 

(Jmnia vincit Amor ; et nos cedamus Amork • 
Compare, too, Georg, i. 145, Labor omnia vicit improbus — , 

XX. Georg, iv. 415. Hcec ait, et liquidutn ambrosia; dif- 
fuiulit odorern, (v>uo totiitn iiati corpus peiduxit; at ilii Dulcis 
composiiis spiravit crinibus aura, Atque habilis membiis venit 
vigor. "‘11 ic \ero cum llomenca simplicitate et veritale con- 
tendit Viigilii elegautia et ingeniiim : nam in Od^ssea [iv.] v. 
444 sq(j. otithros 'ue odttr iis, qui sub pbociwum pellibiis laterent, 
qiiain inaxiine eiat quidtni utilis, rei tainoii ipsiin^ paiiim ju- 
cunda narratio ; at in iiostio &c.” Heyne, We confess that 
the present appears to be one of the many instances in which 
Virgil, by tiansferring to his own context an incident of 
IJ Ollier’s, detached from the circumstances which in the origi- 
nal constituted its ^^^opriety, has rendered it altogether unmean- 
ing. Why should Arista?iis, any more than Ulysses, be endued 
w'llh supernatural strength for the purpose of contending with 
Proteus.^ or, if this were necessary, why should it be done 
through the medium of anointing with oil, rather than by simple 
contact ? besides, lliat the intention is obscurely expressed, Jn 
Homer the circun/istance is significant ; in Virgil it appears to 
be introduced merely for its fiwii sake. 

XXI. lb. 559-5Gf>. Haec super arvorum cultu, Scc. It is 
remarkable that iieyne, who gives it as his opinion *' versus 
illos Georg, iv. subjectos a poeta vix profectos esse,” (Prolegg. 
p. cc.) should have omitted to notice the supposition (of the 
truth of which we have no doubt) tlyit the four last lines, and 
these only, are spurious. It is impossible that these four lines 
should have been written by Virgil ; it is equally impossible 
that they should have been written by the author of the prece- 
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ding four; and it is scarcely possible lliat the lattui should have 
beeii nriUeu by any but Virgil. 

XXII. iEti. V. (23, Ncc littoia longe leor iVafeina 

Krycis, portusqm* Sicanos — . The word is eenaiiily 

corrupt, blither of the two adjectives, standing by itself, wiudd 
be elegant, and Virgilian; but the union of the two produces 
an awkwardness, of wliich there is no other example in X'iruil. 
Read, llrycis ; an emendation w hu h liad befoic MiL'- 
gested itself to Is icolas ileinsius^ and which is indeed stitfici- 
enlly obvious ; yet we aie pleased to find our opinions Mippoited, 
even in -trilles, by the aulhorily of the excellonl tt.spitatoi 
poctcTruni Ij^linoiiinj.” 

XX] 1 1. iEn. vii. 33, Quin protiniis oinnia l^erlegercnt 
oculi^ — . OiHJii'f CiramniTairoimii eL optnr.o'um c\»(ld. ' -cst 

lecti(» — . nt p(M* svnizesni s'jihcd etTeunduin sit uttiUffi, I.j 
bn iriorinn inscilia niula\it in oiiun\ quod ipse Roinatuis habit, 
or/nictn^ ofjiiii'), ormc — Heyne. We are not quilt cciiain 
that of/iftc (to ttuv) UKiy not be the tine leadnag. riiere is at 
least no other in^Jance in \ ngd of tvvo ,tiio! . ‘fvibihhs ai ilu 
end of a line coalescing into one; lailesb Orp^r/a, i'hi, v<. 
may be considered as ji.nahcl. 

•XXlV. ’ll. Gnossjus Inec l»h..dainantii!js habit 

durissiina regna ; CasUgutquc auditque doles — . Ins proce- 
dure of the infernal judge has been made mailer of iirlicuie, as 
reveraing the equitable order of things. A satii.eal common 
place is loo colivemeiil a ihnig to be lust, o»- it might have bu ii 
recollected that tlRio i*. such a figure as vfjTBQov Ttpor^pov, ami 
that ca.sllgatque audilfuic might faiily be undei&lnoS to mean 
caalnj^uL audtios, aKova-ac. 'j'he trulli is, liowevcr, that 

neither in this iioi in any other passage of Virgil is casti^arc 
used in the sense of in pamsk. Its proper meaning is to con a t, 
to reprove, ov to rcpioach, Cast{i;al(juc atid/Ujue, he charges 
them with tlio crimes they have committed, and hears their con- 
fessions. The pnimhment follows,#v. 570. Continuo sontes ub 
trix acciucta llageilo Tisiplioiie qiiatit insultans — . 

XXV. lleyii^ Prolegg. ad'Virg. p, ccviii. ** Fuit tanicn 
Guyeti arutnen, quod quatuor extremos A'aieidos libros Virgi- 
lio abjudicaret."' kven in the wildest errors there is son»e mix- 
ture of truth. The opinion above mentioned is \mdoubledly 
much too absurd to need tconfutation ; yet that there is a differ- 
ence in point of style between the last four books and the eight 
preceding — a driference less palpable, indeed, but of the same 
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kind ns lliat u!»icl» subsists between the latter six books and the 
I’orinei — wc have loni^ been persuaded, 

XXVI. iEn, i\*. *2. irini de cado misit Satnrnia Juno Au- 
daceni ad i'lnniiii]. l^uco turn forte parentis Pilnmni J unius 
sacruta valle sedrbat. We have here three verses in suceession, 
each containing no mure than one dactyl. The Latin language 
luns naturally into spondees, as the (ircck of Homer’s Imu; 
dot s into dactvis; a tendency of v\hich \’irgil ajipears to liave 
been av*are, and which he took some pains to counteract. |jc 
stniggKd with tl>e cutnbrousness of his owiii language^ as Mil- 
ton with the roiighncss of ids. The dilTcrenco hei\vc*'n Latin 
nod Orei k in this rcsp'ect will be evident frons a ccynpaiison of 
the pasi:*ges in winch Virgil has imilatt d Ilomcr widi *d?c on 
ginals, especially wheie tlie niarter is sucii as t(^ denriiid u 
necuiiaily >h>w, <Ji lapiid, inar« Ii o^ verse. • 

XXV’H. Ami, \ii. 1412. X}mpha, deens fluvioium, animo 
gralissnni! nostro, Scis ut te ennctis unam, (juu'cnnqne Latinie 
Magnaniiiii .iu\ is i.ugratuiii as; eiulere cid)de, Piu tidcJ iin, cadi- 
• j'Sf Inbei s :n pane IcK'aiiin, Di^cc tuuin, lie me inenses, 

duiuina^ doluieui. Pcihaps: XMiipiui nostio, (Scis 

loearlm) i )isct' — duloiein: according to the form of ad<lrt«-^ 
so Uciyivwi in siuiilai casc‘', wheie the speaker •hcgiii;^ wi‘h 
slating the icasons wliich iiulnced him to make a })aiticular 
communieaiion or rccpic'^t, and then proceeds wiiii the comniii- 
niciUiuii or rcfp>cst ilsi lf ; and all within the compass of oiit‘ 
sentem e ; i. do. iLulc, (naimpie libi divUm pater alqiio hu- 
miiuiin re\ Lt mqlcere dedit jUictus, el lolleie veiUo,'» Gens 
iuimiea lyjhi T>ijheiium navigat lequor, vi. oO. Piuebc, 
graves Trojx* senipiu* mi.serate labores, Dardane qui l^aridis 
direxti tela maiiusqne ‘Gorpus in iLacidie; magnas obenntia 
terras J'ot maria intravi, &c. 

XXVI II. Ami. MJ. libvins ambustnm tonem Cory- 

nieus ab ara Corriful, et \enienti Lbiiso, plagamque ferenli, 
Occnpal os llammis ; &c. Ileyiie thinks that the Corvnauis heie 
mentioned cannot be the same with the one in Aiiii, vi. *228, 
on account of ix. 57 L Emathiona Liger, CorjnJBum stemil 
Asylas. It is more probable that his re-appeamnee is owing to 
an oversight of the poet’s, as happens some^mes in Ilomcr and 
Ariosto. Dryden transforms Corynseus into a priest militant, 
perhaps frofti a recollection of the Bpart sustained by him in 
./Ell, vi. and seizes the opportunity of indulging in one of bis 
usual sneers at that body. Ctcierum (as coipinentators say) 
the ledoubted warrior before us appeals to Imve bequeathed his 
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name to a still more formidable personage, namely, Corinetis 
the companion of Trojan Brute, the conqueror of Cornwall, 
and slayer of the giant Goifinagog. Such adaptations of Trojan 
names are not iincommoii in the fabulous history of Britain ; 
e. g. Capis (i. e. Capys) an ancient king of the island, and An* 
drogeus, nephew to Cassibelan. 


The following specimen of erudition, from the article Poly- 
bius in the Edinburgh b]ncyclop%dia, is too good to be lost. 

“ When Perseus was conquered, he [Polybius] was carried 
prisoner to Rome, &c. — His history of i/ie Punic war, iii tliirty- 
eigh^ books, comprehending a space of fifty-three years, is a 
valuable work. He likewise wiote an Epitome of Roman 
History, from the taking of Rome by the Gauls, five books of 
wiiicb only have been preserved entire, together with fragments 
of twelve more.” 

Apollonius Rlunl. iv. 977. Trxaai yaXa^Ti FMo^zvat^ 

0‘iois xspue(r(riv xuhxaa-Kov, Vera et Icgitima ha'c esi sciiptura. 
In D. xs^aero’iv. In E. xspuiG’trt. Cies. etiam 

et Medic. habeiU xepaso‘ 0 ‘ 1 . Vulgo p^cutreoicri xsgsce<n, Poetica 
forma cst xspixeo-t, in qua semper coriipitur a, quod in alia ejus- 
dem iiomiiiis forma xspuota-i producitur,” J*runck, In coriecl- 
ingafalse quantity, Briinck has introduced a violation of rhylhiii 
equally offensive. The spiiit »nd tenor of epic versification 
require that we should read ;^pu(rloi«rj xepxoLtri, The came ob- 
servation may be applied to Brunck’s unfortunate emendation, 
V. 895, T«5 ap* sueilyjs *Axs>>>cosp fuvrj^stToe, for (xgs/ccu 

*AxeKcvio$, 11. 0.) and perhaps to some other verses of Apollo- 
nius, to which we are not able at present to refer. 

lb. 1077. 1} 8s vv (?j xougij Alvoirot^YjS xcltol fioi voov sxKaarev av- 
T.-'Wa. Mr} fnvj amf, /foX^ojcri vopois rroiTph^ ays(r$ai. Correct 
— xara fto* voov sxXacrsv, avrioWa Mr} jxiv uys<rdut, 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 33. And Tiresias and Phineus, 
prophets old. Soipe of the commentators propose to expunge 
this line, others to transpose the names, alleging for a reason 
the harshness of its construction. But does the fault imputed 
really exist f or is the Irtie unmetrical, merely because none 
such pccur in Thomson, or Young, or Akenside ? We once 
imagined that it must have been written in recollection of 
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]1 Ollier's hexameters — Brjfialov Tet§e(ritxo, &c. Rut the fact is, 
that verses so formed are not unfrequent in Milton ; Shoots 
invisible virtue ev'n to the deep, iii. 586. Through the infi- 
nite host, V. 874. In the visions of God, xi. 357. Rut to van- 
quish by Miisdoin hellish wiles, Paradise Regained, i. They 
are common in Italian poetry, from which it is probable 
that Milton adopted them. The remark is trifling, but we 
make because it gives us an opportunity of noticing the 
imperfect mamioi m which Milton’s versification, as indeed 
every thing pertaining to his poems, (to say nothing of his prose 
w'orks,) has been hitherto treated, owing to his having fallen 
into the hands of editors incapacitated, througli prejudice, igno- 
rance, or natural inability, to perform their office a manner 
worthy of the subject. 

BOIfiTOS,. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


In observing on some siaiemeiits of Professor IVrson . in bis 
conlfoversy w'itli Archdeacon Travis, relative to i John v. 7, 
I beg not to be reckoned among the number of those whom 
Dr. Jortin ratlicr unceremoniously characteiises as stubborn 
and perverse pecqjle, w ho pretend to deny, after so full a dis- 
cussion of the subject, that the Jteavenli/ witnesses are an iiiter> 
poliition.” Tor 1 am iucliiied tothiuk they are ; and perhaps no 
arguments have tended more to create such a propensity, 
those of Person liiinself*. It may, however, not be amiss, nor 
prejudicial to the cause which the Professor has advocated, and 
would be, no doubt, in accoi dance with his ow'ii wish, were lie 
alive, (as we may gather from the conclusion of his preface,) — 
to point out a few slight inucciiiacies of statement and ill- 
founded inferences, not at aH affecting the main question, into 
which he seems to have fallen, perhaps tlirough inadvertence, 
too much haste, or too siiort an examination. , 

At the comineiiccment of the preface to his “ Letters,” re- 
specting the authenticity of the veise in question, he mentions, 
as a circurustance well knowji, ** that Coliiiieus, in 1534, 
omitted the disputed verse, on the faiiji of Mss.’* Of the truth 
of the latter part of this assertion, on its first perusal, I en- 
tertained some doubts, owing to a faint recollection 1 had of 
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the matter, by reading Simon's account of it in his Critical 
History* In his 4th Letter, Porson leinajks on this point 
more at large, where it appears that his guides are Mill and 
Wetstein. But fjom the manner in which it is there treated, 
no sufiicient reason prevailed with me to withhold assent to the 
opinion of Simon ; in llie absence, it must be confessed, of the 
Prolegomena to refer to, which supplied him wdtli the infornia 
lion. This reference, however, may be su})|)osed not necessary, 
as Porson wil! be considered to lia\e made the /ves'^ of liis autho- 
rities. “ Both jNIiji arid Wetstein/* says he, “allow' that Coli- 
iiit'us faithfully followed his maiiuseripts ; and the latter riphllv 
observes, that he (C.) had /cm guides to toihiW, and tlial he* 
porerlify not his will, was to blame. Thc'^e Mss,, liowever, 
wliethti good or (jtulj maitif or f'eWt omitted 1 .iolin v. 7. 
i/' Col mams Jtonuirvd his M.ss, Irorn the roval hhraiv, they 
must have been taoiuc of t!i(*se that were aftcrward.s u‘^ed b\ hi^ 
son-iii-law. //‘they weie ins owv/, or ictd him by liis fiieiids, 
still it IS most prohtuUc that Sie|ihen,> k^L‘^\ <»f them, and c//- 
deavond to piocuro them fot the, sejvice of his own edition. 
But //’any Sla, of Cohnams conluinmg the talliolit episllt s wa^ 
afterwaids used by Slepliem*/" 6ce. 

lleie is manifestly so much cautitm, C(»i!j(’Cture, and uncer* 
taiiity,*tliat/niay we not, with ample reasmi, com hide, even 
from tlie aljo\e passage, the Mss. of CoIuk^us to have bt-cn, if 
not a nullity, at least next to it? Have we not also adequate 
cause to suppose that lather Simon liad as great finiities of 
collecting authentic iiifonnatiou on this jjomi, and that 1 l 
exerted as much diligence and 'iieal, as Mill and \Vel’-U iii r 
Tlie edition of Col ma ns is uinong those quoted l*-V Sandius, 
on wliich Simon expre-‘es his unwilliiigne.'-.s to place much le- 
iiaiice, as they were punted, not immediate!} fi om Mss., but 
on 'the ciedit of oilier printed ediuoie*. “ Sumn de Coiincs," 
says he, made no prefare to hr^ (Jfreck edhion; which makes 
me think he compih d it, according to the*be»t of liis skill, by 
editions tliat w'ere already extant.**^ 

I'he omission of 1 John v. 7. by lilrjsuius in bis edition of 
the M. T. in lolfi and loiy, (tliough he admiUed it in the 
subsequent oiiek,) was prebab'jy one cauMi among more wliy 
CohnuHis lelt it cvit in his edition of Ioo4. lie, of course, 
knew’ under what circum.stances Erasmus lead been induced to 
insert it; he might have had bis doubts as to the genuineness 
6t value of the Codex ‘’Britaimicus, and would, accordingly, 
prefer the reading of five authentic Mss. to that of one 
"doubtful. 
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This \iew of the matter will somewhat detract from, if not 
destroy, the weight which was intended to be attached to tin* 
edition of Colinieus; aiui lead to the conclusion that, if all the 
evidtiico in proof of Colinajus' havingused manuscripts Inis been 
adduced, Porsoii was rather too precipitate in citing so confi- 
dently that edition for his purpose, unless he lield, that, in the 
ahscnco of stronger proof, he had as much rii;ht to suppose tlial 
nianu .enpts weie used in its corupilatictn, as Simon had to lliiiik 
that it was taki n i.om the piintcil ediuons. liut is this latter 
inference consistent With l^urson’s known* habits of correct rt- 
scarch and management of a controversy ? • 

Ilf aiuitht r pail of his preface, lliere aio some able strictures 
and judicious rernaiks on (Jib bon and his celebrated hi<.tory. 
And lliougli it cannot be denied that Ins accusations lue, for the 
most juirt, just and cnlh'd for, it mav ytt be dnuCtfd if fill bis 
charges against the historian can be substantiated by rt fercncc 
to those paiticnlar passages of (jJibboifs work to whii h i^orson 
duetts Us in his notes. 1 le iepi\ bends him for ‘‘ stoc'pii g to tiie 
most tlcspicablt! pun, or t‘> the ine^t awkward pesvtision ot 
language, for the pleasure of turning the Si iiplnro ml.* ribal- 
dry, 01 (^f calling Jesns an imposlor/‘ h’or the first of these 
cliarges, that of tuiiinig the Scriptures mIo libaldiy, we aic ?e- 
feirt-d to a note imdei a ceitain cliaptcr of tlic ilisloiy ; and 
tilt re we inid, instead of a pun on the words of Scripture, ralhei 
one on iho.st' of llcinard; for though the abbot, in tins place, 
asbiime'j the language t)f Isaiali, 501 ilse tddectionahie word 
alludcti to thics net lorm a pail of tin: ipiolation. 

In protd' of the' ruxusation of calling our Saviour an impos- 
tor, we :!rc directed to chap. xi. note (iJ, of the (listoiy. 'riiis 
note of (iibbon has reference to a passage in the text rclativt' to 
Apollonius the I’vtliagorean philosopher, and not to Christ. 
It runs tiiu.s : Apollonius of lyana was bom about the saint' 
time as Jesus Christ, flis life (that of the former) is related 
in so fabulous a iftanner by bis disciples, that we are at a loss 
to discover whellier he wa? a sage, an impostor, or a fanatic.’’ 
To any one who will take the trouble to look at the place, it 
will immediately apjicar evident, that any incnlion of our Savioin 
here, other than as it is, wouUl have been entirely inapposite 
and irregular. • 

T. GlilMES. 


Colchester f 18 CB. 
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EXTRACTS EROM PERSIAN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Fo 11 the gratification of our numerous readers who are in- 
terested ill the study of Eastern literature, and more particulaily 
of the Persian language, we now fulfil the promise made on a 
formei occasion, and lay before them the original texts td* some 
passages given in Italic characters with English translations, in 
an article ^eniitled “ Extracts from Persian Manuscripts.’* (See 
Class Journal, No. Lx\iii. p. 284. December, 182f).) - 
The distidh quoted in Ijemketi’s Chronicle, beginning 
Chun sfur, &c. 

ajUJ ^ uyT' 

A 

itS -jWo 


The distich from Salman Savejl beginning Jiiubait ast^ 
Stc. 


Next are the lines from Oorfi, beginning Jeltan hegash- 
tern, &.C, 

A 

iSXan^jS iS 


Tlie tetrastich from Omar Kheyam,' beginning IJer kMz, 
&c. 

J-fii cCaj J J ^ y*i=^ji 

<r **- 

«* 

t 4 

Jai *^,5^ i ■ 


> This poet died at I^Uhaptir ; a name through some mis- 

take printed NUhdssur, in Classical Journal, Mo. lxviij. p. 286 . 
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Then follows a passage from the Masnavi, beginning GuJ'l 
maashuki, 8cc. 

A 

Ui ^IT CJS 

< 

^y y*^ ^ -0*V^ *— 

N<vtt is tlie epigram from Catehi, beginning Saadi* Ardebili, 

&C. ' ; 

4 ^aLij c<Jo(«>» 

m 

y^i y'^ y^ *5^*^ 


^jCy4^ iS^iy ^XjyMl Syfy^ 

JHx^ IA-O.U 

The passage from Saadi's J^ivda, beginning Gar tU gufyj 
&,c. •» 

CktSS!. y^ 


'riie disti<!h from one of H/tv^’ez's sonnets, beginning f/Aa- 
fez cheh ruinehi, &c. 

uW>=^ yi ^ iai U- 

yi y tf** 

Next is the hhekui/et or anecdote beginning Der 

Herat mardi, &c, 

A 

>' (.5**^ W •Sji) ^y. ^ •S^y’ c>\^ y 

* * * 

/txr y\ tfjir ^ Sj^no 

VOL. XXXVII. CL Jl. NO. LXXIV. It 
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A A * A 

C^jS ^IT lib iS 

A 

u*^ j' 

An anecdote from the same Ms. beginning' Vakti mowC’ 

thii^ See. 

A A A 

3 

A A 

j\ ^ CUsS (Ju^) 

j} ^ 

r ^ * 

The death of Varanes^ or Baharam siimamed Gur, *» 

related in a most valuable manuscript, the Tdr'ihh-i^Tiihri 
^^Ij) transcribed nearly four hundred years ago ; the 

anecdote beginning *J[n chiindn bud, &c. 

.y^ AxamAiJ iS lii^ 

A 

^bl^ y Wi* ^rgVAXjl j,J jS 

y yyi jJ tfb iflTLi t^yJ 

yJ iS t\AAAMl^Sh y (XitX^l^ uJlXa^ y al.^4 

^XaAaAMI^ y «Xj« X yigJ* yj 

i -* ^ 3 ^ U^^^'bo jjmJ 

*^ii3}ji u' *^3i 9 ^3^ ^ ^ 3 

JLiqI TtyXm ^ y kMte. u ^ J (^3^ t.i*iAMiMi> j ym y* ^t^b«a y 

» A 

iJuX^l^ 3^ 3^^ 3 ^ ca^T ^b 

Here must be corrected two errors in this passage as printed 
in Italic letters (^ee Class. Jourp. No. Lxviii. p. 289.) : for 
par read har; and for ^’read db. 

Finally, the couplet beginning Bahardm keh gur, &c. 

I- * * 

X.A v^jy f!^«< 

•^y f’^^y "y y^ 

PHILOLOGUS. 
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NOTICE OF 

BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. % J. Lempriere, 
D.D. Re-edited hy E. II. Barker, EsQ./m« the 
Vlth American edition by C'kas. Anthon, Esq. 
Adjunct Professor of Language^ in Columbia College^ 
New York ; with an Aypendiv by Mr. Barker. 
Svo. l(w. bds. Bohn, London, 1828 . 


Of the ‘'march of intellect,” in the present day, and of the 
objections to that phrase, who has not heard? Altering it to 

progression of intellect,” the book now before us may be 
cited as an instance. From the lamp of learning whiidi ijliiniines 
us at homo, light is borrowed by natives of other regions ;*and, 
in the event, the boon returned, by rellecling it back with new 
lustre, and with benefit to oiirbclves who bestowed it. 

The first projector of this work, he by whose counsel and 
under whose &u})crvis*on it was first prepared, was, as we 
understand, the well-known, and unive: sally icspccted, Dr. 
Valpy of Reading : its execution, indeed, devolved on his pupil 
an<l assistant, the late Dr. Leuipiicrc ; Jboth of da ei natives 
of Jersey. After the lapse of forty years, the •same work 
comes back to us from North America ; is reprinted here, 
with an addition of new and amended articlts, four thou- 
sand in number, as i^rofessor Anthon tells ns, (and %ve see no 
reason to suspect exaggeration,^ made by the hand of a citizen 
of the United States. 

Here, flien, is a work of admitted utility; nay, indispensable 
to every votary of the classic muse ; to the mature, as well as to 
the iucipieiit scholar ; which has been designed, executed, .en- 
larged, improved, corrected, and not the hand of a native of 
England employed on it : wholly proceeding from the labor of 
scholars who baveVeceived English educations indeed, and are 
obliged to us for that information, which enables them, in their 
turn, to instruct those by whom they have been instructed. We 
do indeed view it as a singular circumstafTce regarding this very 
successful and useful work, that hitherto the name of no Eng- 
lishman has appeared in preparing the numerous editions of a 
repertory used in all the schools in Great Britain, to which the 
master as well as the scholar, the college-student and the gene- 
ral reader, must resort, and w'hich finJs a place in every British 
library. • 
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The first edition passed through the press in 1 7B8^ whilst its 
compiler was undergraduate of Pemb. Coll. Oxford. A second 
and much improved edition appeared in 179^; a third, in 1797- 
VVbether in the editions subsequent to this any improvements 
w’ere introduced by Dr. Leinpriere himself^ by olheis under his 
direction, or since his death, we have not the means of ascer- 
taining. The last edition, numbered the fourteenth, dates in 

J827. 

So early as 1794, a Latin translation appeared at Deventer 
in Holland. The I^oitli American Stales possess six editions 
at least;. of which the two last appeared under the direction of 
the present editor. His attention seems to have been diiected, 
not exclusively, but principally^ to the corieetioii oi the geogra- 
phical portion of the work : in this dopaitincnt we were well 
awa^e that many, veiy many, defects and eirois were to be 
iound ; the margin of our own l^emprieie was stored wiih no 
small number of amendments, but we by no means anticipated 
that the quantum of these dericieiicies conUl have amounted 
to that which the present editor bungs to light. Om classical 
students are not yet fully aware how much their pui suits aie 
aided by a knowlege of the German language: Fiofessor Aii- 
thoii’s acquaintance .^vvith this, has enabled him to appl> the 
stores of Ajamieit and Uckert, in addition to those of Malle- 
linin and others, of whose writings Dr. L., for various reasons, 
had not availed himself. — In the biographical portion, also, 
great additions are made : in each, the authorities are detailed 
carefully, and, as far as our examination has proceeded, accu- 
rately. * 

Au either in the original preparation of this work, 'nor in the 
subsequent editions revised by Dr. L. Inmstlf, does any atten- 
tion seem to have been paid u» the present state of the countries 
which it names, or to the observations of modern travellers. 
This defect the American editor has, in a considerable degree, 
and as far as his limits admitted, taken pains to supply, lle- 
ierence is made, occasionally, to ii\pdern descriptions of repute, 
such as Sir W. Gell’s, Dr. E. D, Clarke’s, lielzoni’s, and 
others. This improvement alone gives great increased value 
to the present edition : it the more deserves notice as w'e do 
not perceive that the learned editor has in his preface dwell on 
this portion of his labor, though certainly not inconsiderable. 

Nothing can be more* fair than the mode which he has 
adopted ill distinguishing his additions: these aie inclosed in 
square brackets; hence, even cursory inspection enables us to 
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judge on the proportion and value of the Lew matter, though 
not indeed of that which it supersedes. 

“Alonp: with the addi<ion<«, which have been made to the present 
volume, the Kdilor has introditecd w'hafever appeared new and inte- 
rcstinp: in the tneorics of the day. IJe has taken the Jilrerty also of 
occasionally intruding theories of his own. Itejjarding these last with 
a partial eye, as every oncisitidticed to rejyard the creations of his own 
imagination, lie has been hold enough to place them by the side of 
othej and more approved theories, not from the vain desire of institut- 
ing a eonipaiisoii hctweeii his oun and the labors of others, hut that 
the presence of the latter might in some degree shield his own e/forts 
from the animadversions of sober and enutiouiPeriti<‘ism. As regiirds 
the nature of some of the articles whi* Ir have been just /Particularly 
ennirieratcd, the reader will fiinl iitidcr Aristotd%s an enlarged biogra- 
phy of that philoso[)hcr ; und«*r an account ‘of the ancient 

Jennie literature; under ChaIda'o,a. theory ies]>ecting the Sclavonic 
fwigin of the (’halda^an race ; under Cicero., an aiial.vsis^f the \v<»rks of 
that illiisfnons Itornan; \uu\cr Ct/e/opt a lheor> ri'specling thcTr loca- 
ti<»n and the etymology of their name; under Daricus^ reiiiaiks on the 
value ol that coin; under Decemviri., a theory lespecting the origin of 
the liotnait laws; iiinler DruitfeSy some remaiks on that singular 
]>riestln>otl ; under 7iA//.v7.v, an explanation of the piohahle object of 
t!j(‘ HI'S steries ; under Ti'ciV/ffttiof and /Vun/oii, lemai ks respecting the 
<*\istenee, in fornn r ages, of a milder temperature in the north of 
J'hiiope; under 7ofA.riiw.v, all account of tlic flonian wines, and the 
siiiiatioii of the J'aif'i nian vineyards; undij; (rt^aotiAf an argument 
against tiie possible existence, at any peiiod, of agigantic race : under 
fireccia and loncs^ ;* theorj' respeetuig the tnoveriient.s^’aiul history of 
the eaiiier tribes of (ireecc; under Jlerevlcs, a theory identifying that 
hero nith the sun; under a theory recoiieiling the conflict- 
ing opinions of the learned in relation to the origin of the JCtniiians; 
iiinlcr Iltmcrus, nniiaiks on the several tlieories which have been 
starieil respecting jlie poet and ••his woiks, and an attempt to prove 
that alpipihetic wiitiiig was known in the age of Homer ; und(*r Hora- 
ttvs, i(‘maiks on the h'ptdt/e to the Visas; under H ppc.rhorei, a theory 
respecting the early se^tlenieiitK of the hiiniaii race; under leme, 
remarks on the early religion^ system of Ireland ; under Irnaus, a full 
account ol that lemaikahie ehuiii ; under Jusephus, remarks on the 
v\orks of that writer, and on the passage in uhieli nientioti is made of 
onr S^l^iour; under Itahitf a theory respeeling the early population of 
that eoiiiitry ; under Jupiler, an analysis of the religion of Greece; 
under Laceda'numy remaiks respeciiiig the affinity between the Lace- 
da'iiioniaiis and Helnews; under Lsetonia, a theory respecting that 
ancient land, now' sunk beneath the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
utKler Meditcrrancwn Mare, a lh»^ory respeeliiig t\ti overflowing ol the 
Ifellespoiit, and the innridatioii of the noitherii coast of Ahica; iinder 
Melita, remarks on the voyage of St. Paul ; nii^r Mcmnauium, a theory 
respecting the Egyptian Mciniiou; under A/ycrt/e and AVpotf, correc- 
tions of the historian; under JSiger and ISilus, a full •account of those 
streams; under Orp/ievs, remaik.son th«i several theories of the learned 
respecting the Orphic remains, and an attempt to prove that the aiicietit 
bard was fif Jndiaii origin ; under Pandora, remaiks on that old traci- 
tion, and an attempt to establish an analogy between it and the scrip- 
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taral account of the origin of evil ; under Pelasffi, remarks on that 
sino^ular race, and on the introduction of alphabetic writing into 
Greece ; under Pindarus, remarks on his lyric productions ; under Plato^ 
remarks on the life and doctrines of that philosopher; under Pompti- 
nm Pahtdes, an historical account of the Pontine marsli. ; under Pyra- 
midesy an account of those structures, and a theory respecting; their 
origin ; under Pythagoras^ remarks on the life and doctrines of that 
philoso))lier ; under Poma, a theory respecting the true origin of Rome ; 
under SphinXy an account of the excavation of that monument; under 
Syene, remarks on the position of that place ; under ^^itnsy remarks on 
the dialogue de Claris Oratorihus ; under TanruSy a ftfH description of 
that range of nioiiiitaiii;^ ; under Tevtyra^ remarks on the Ihtnous zodiac ; 
under TheiffTy remarks on the origin, history, and ruins ofttnft Ihmoiis 
city, and on the state of the arts in aiicirut Egypt, together with an 
account of the mummies; under ThermopylcPy a description of thut 
pass; under remarks on the probable location oi that island; 

under Trojoy remarks on the site of ancient "IVoy, and the true cause 
of fheJJ r(»jaii *\var; under VarrOy an account of the life and writings 
of that learned Roman; under VenrtiyU. theory lespectiiig their Scla- 
vonic origin; under ZenOy remarks on the life of that philosopher, and 
the doclrinos of the Stoic sect. Of these thcoi ies, the ruic on which 
most labor has been bestowed, and to which the attention of the 
student is particulaily in\itcd, is that icsju-ctiiig the true origin of 
Rome.” 

But it is time to cull a few of the Rowers of this American 
garden ; they miiy be*.eoniparod with those continuing to do- 
comte Dr. L!s. parterre. 

CanN/E, a small village of Apulia near the Aufidns, where Hannibal 
oonf|ucrcd the Roman consuls, P. /liliniliiis and 'rcrcii(ii:s A^arro, and 
slaughtered 40,000 Romans, on the2l.st oi May, R. 210. J’hc spot 
whee this famous battle w.'is tought is now shown by tlic natives, and 
deisomiiiated iHc fo id of hir.od. [ I'.he (Jicck wtitcis, cspeciully Poly- 
bius, make tin; nanie Theic is an eM eption to this, 

bou('vc‘i,in the e. 7 and 1), vvheie the plural lorrn is used 

by Polvhius, lins dcei.sn«' \ietoiy was oning U> thiee eombiiicd 
cau.‘.<*;', tlie e.\c< llent ai rangi leenls of Annin a’, tlie superiority of the 
NicnhIiaiJ hoise, and tlie skilfnl maiia'iivic of Asdrubal in opposing 
('n!v tin; light aimed caval.y a;.aiust that of the Sbnnans, while he em- 
(do^ed the heavy horse, dividvd into si.ud! putties, in rcjiealed attacks 
on (Idfeioitt purl.s of tin; Rotuan ica?. "l lio Roman .army contained 
S'h'KHj infaiitiy and (itUiO cavalry* the Carthaginians 40,000 iiilantry 
and I0,0o.* cavalry. Aniiibal dievv op' hi.s forcos in tlie form of a 
vovv(x rrc^rnit, liaviug his centre thiowu forwaid before the wings. 
He coinnKusdcd in the centre in person, and heio he had purposely 
.slalioned his, wor.'.t tioops; the best wcic po.^tcd at the extremities of 
each wirg, which w<juj|d cn.'ibic them to act with decisive advantage 
as bodies of rcscrrtj, they being in fact in the real of the other forces. 
Asdrubal commanded the left wing, ilanno the right. Uu the Roman 
side, want of union between the two consuls, and want of spirit among 
the men, alfordi'd a sure omen of the fortune of the day. iSSmilius 
commanded the right, Varro the left wing; the proconsuls Regiiliis 
and'Servius, W'ho had been consuls the preceding year, bad charge of 
the <;(?r;iri , Vv'ha* Annibi! foro.savv' took place The ebarge of the 
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Homans, and tlieir immense superiority in numbers, at leng^th broke 
bis centre, which g:iviiig way inwards, his army now assumed the 
shape of a concave crescent. The Romans in the ardour of pursuit 
were carried so far as to be completely surrounded. Roth flanks were 
assailed by the veterans of Annibal, who were armed in the Roman 
manner ; at the same time the cavalry of the Carthaginians attacked 
their rear, and the broken centre rallying, attacked them in front. The 
consequence was that they were nearly all cut to pieces. The twu 
proconsuls, together with yEmilius the consul, were slain. Varro 
escaped with 70 horse to Venusia. 1'he Romans lost on the field of 
battle 70,000 men r and 10,000 who had not been present in the fight 
were made prisoners. 'Mic Carthaginian loss amounted to 5500 infan- 
try and 200 cavalry. Such is the account of*Polybius, whose state- 
ment pf the fight is much clearer and more satisfactory than that of 
Idvy. Annibal has been censured > for not marohing immediately to 
Hume after the battle, in M'liich city all was consteHiatio^. Rut a 
defence of his conduct may be found under the article Aiinihal, which 
see. Polylb. 3, c. 113 ct scq.] Liv. 22, 44. — P/or. 2, 6. — iPlut*in ^nnib, 
Velleius Paterculus, a Roman historian, descended from an 
equestrian family of Campania. [The year of bis birth is commonly 
fixed at 10 B. C. the same year in which Virgil died.] He was at first a 
military tribune in the Roman armies, and for nine years served under 
Tiberius in the various expeditions which he undertook in Gaul and 
Germany. Velleius wrote an epitome of the history of Greece and of 
Home, and of other nations of the most remote antiquity ; hut of this 
authentic composition there remain only fiagments of the history of 
(3 recce and Romo fioiri the conquest of Pgrseus by Pauliis, to the 
17tli year of the reign of Tiberius, in two books. It i^a judicious ac- 
count of celebrated men and illustrious cities ; the hisfonan is happy 
in his descriptions; his pictures are true, and his narrations lively and 
interesting. The whole is candid and impartial, but only till the reign 
of the Caisars, when I he writer began to he influenced by the presence 
of the emperor, or the jiowcr of his favorites. Paterculus is deservedly 
< ensured fur his invectives agaiiis<!»Potnpey, and bis encomiunis on the 
cruel 'J'ib^rius, and the utiforliinafe 8ejartU5. Some suppose that he 
was involved in the ruin of this disap]iainted courtier, whom he had 
extolled as a pattern of virtue and morality. [The work of Paterculus 
is entitled Historia Homana, but it is possible that this appellation may 
be owing to tlie copyists. A single manuscript of the work wa^ pre* 
served at the convent Murbach in Alsace, where Reatus Rhenarius 
found it. This manuscript, which was in a very bad condition, was 
subsequently lost, displace is supplied by the edition of Rhenanus, 
published in 1520, and by a collation of the manuscript, made by 
Rurcr before Rhenanus returned it to the convent from which he bad 
borrowed it. This collation is added to the edition of 1546. The hi.s- 
fory of Paterculus docs not ent?r.into detaifs. It is a general picture 
of the times rather than a narrative of individual events. The histo- 
rian states merely results, and is silent rc.specliiig ^e causes which 
combined to^producc them. Ho loves, however, to dcvelope and draw 
the characters of the principal actors, and his work is filled with delinea- 
tions traced by the hand of a master. Wufiiid in him also a great many 
political and moral observations, the fruit of experience and foreign 
travel. In his style he imitates the concise and energetic manner of Sal- 
lust. His diction is pure and elegant, vilhout, however, being wholly 
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free from affectation, which shows itself in the search for archaisms or 
antiquated forms of expressions, and in the too frequent use of moral 
sentences and figures of rhetoric. Some hcllenisms are also found in 
him. The charge of adulation to his prince, which is so often brought 
against this historian, may find some palliation in the^ fact that it was 
not until after the death of Sejaniis that the tyrannical spirit of J’ihe- 
rius began openly and fully to dcvelope itself; and ot this, if Velleius 
was involved in the fate of Scjaiitis, he could not of course have been a 
witness. Kesides, Tiberius liad been the military chief, and the bene- 
factor of Paterculus. The latter praises the good deeds he performed, 
he exaggerates his merit, he treats with indulgence his faults; but he 
does not push flattery so far as blindly to alter the truth, or asscit 
things that arc false. *Jt is unjust, therefore, on account of this venial 
failing, tu'ranlv Pater<Milus among historians who arc utuh^sergng of 
confidence. He is impartial in the recital of eieiiis of which he was 
not himself a hitness. As for those which passed uiidet his own eyes, 
where is the historian who, in writing the history of his own times, is 
wholly cxeinpl from the charge rd* partiality ?J ']'he bi'st editions of 
Paterculus are those of Hiibiikeiiiiis Hvo. 2 vols. L. Bat 1779; of 
Barboii, Paris, 12mo. 1777, and of niinnaiin, Hvo. L. Bat. 1719; [but 

above all that of Krause, Kips. SHOO, 8vo.] Caius, the grandfather 

of the historian of that name, was one of the friends of Kivia. He 
killed himself when old and unable to aeeoiiqiaiiy Livia in her llight. 

CiiALDAA, fa country of Asia at the top of tlie Pt rsiau gull, and 
south of Bab} Ionia. Some writeis, however, make Babylonia a part 
of it. With respect to the origin t»f the C’liahbeans, who aie called in 
Scripture Chimhm^ vati(^ls opinions have been entertained. Miehaelis 
considers them as a foreign race in Ass}iia, and is iiic.lined to derive 
them fiom ilTe rhal}bes of the Greek geograpliers, who arc called 
Chaldi by Stephaiiiis Byzaiilimis. Hi.s chief reason for this opinion is 
founded on the names of ChalUa-an and Babylonian kings preserved 
in Smiptiirc, and by I^tolemy and Syiicelliis, which differ from the 
Assyrian names, ami bear an apparent resemblance to those of some 
riorlhcni natiens of Slavonic origitU' Thus Xebneadiiezar would be in 
Slavonic, I^tbu-frodvoi-tzar, i, e. a prince worthy of heaven. fBcishazar 
would be equivalent to j6fo/j/io/-r<rar, i. c. a great prince; and so of 
others. (^Sec the suppiement to Michacilis’s work on the Hebrew Laws, 
scot. 136*7, and his X'piciYcgmw (feogruphnc Hebraoritm cxtei'ctf vol. 2. 
p. 77, et seqq,) On the other hand, Adelung contends that all these 
names arc resolvable into the Hebrew, or its cognate dtaltM;ts. This 
author considers the Chaldieans or Chasdini, as a mountaineer people 
from the north of Mesopotamia, but belonging to the Assyrian, or, as 
he calls it, the Shcmitic race. (See his Afithridates, Erster TheiL p. 
dl7, and also liosenmuller on Hah. 1, o, and Gesenius's larger Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 4H9.) The CbaldaBan are highly commended in many of 
the ancient writer^ for their skill iq the .sciences, especially in astro- 
nomy, If vve are to believe Diodorus, however, their claims to this 
high character v^rc v^ry slight. They seem to have pursued the study 
of astronomy noTarthcr than as it might tend to aid their fancied as- 
Iroiogicai researches. They tqughl that the shape of tho earth was thht 
of a skiff or small boat ; and pf eclipses of the sun lliey knew but little, 
and never ventured to predict them, or fix the time of tJieir occurring. 
So says Diodorus.* Bind. S. 2, 31. — Aul. Gell 14, \ ,-Sext. Enip. 338. 
— .Vonluela Hist, de Math. V. L 1. 2, §. 4.J 
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Unfortunately for this etymological reverie, of the alliance of 
■Sclavonic and Chaldaean, we have always understood that the 
Russian term “ Czar** is a mere modern corruption of the 
Teutonic title Kaiser ;** and that, of the Roman Caesar. 

Mithri DATES. Though both Dr. L. and Prof. Anthon 
admit from Herodotus a proper name written Mithr^idates, 
(derived appaiciitly from the name of the Persian divinity, 
Mithras,) they do not notice Dr. E. D. Clarke’s conjecture, 
(Trav. I. 4121.) indeed, more than conjecture, that the latter name 
was that really home by this mighty monatt:h, and that Mithri^ 
dafcs is a mere Homan corruption; the vowels i and a appear- 
ing to be confounded by them in various other instances. 

Bellerophon : as usual, this name is given ‘without 
remark: JWlleropliontes is that given by Homer, y. 5 ., IQO. 

The value of the edition before us, is increased by append- 
ing to it a complete chronological list, prepared by Facciolati, 
of all writers in the Latin tongue, from the earliest of whom we 
have fragments, down to the Ifitli century ; a list of grammatical 
w'orlcs in various laiiguagt‘.s, and other matter. VVe could have 
wished that the learned editor, Mr. Barker, had increased the 
obligation, by giving in this Appendix a list of Latin appellatives, 
coined in modern times, applied to towns aiid^ places. We 
possess books which the title-pages state to be printed in 
places bearing well- sounding Roman names, but ubi terrarum 
situated, no map can tell us. In a Latin tract, recently pub- 
lished in Germany itself, we have seen the capital of Austria 
named V ienna ; but Professor Anlhon tells us, and tells us 
truly, that its prop’er Latin term is Vindobona ; and that Vienna 
is a Freifcli city. Wliimsirally enough, w'e ourselves, in our 
own tongue, persist in giving to the Austrian capital this name; 
Latinizing probably the French name, which approaches very 
nearly the real appellation, Wien. 

Considerable improvement may yet be made in this valuable 
work : greater cld^rness of detail may be attained with economy 
of space. In biography, one undeviating mode of arranging 
the memoir of each individual should be adopted : as thus. 
After the name, Ist, if known, father's name: 2nd, where 
born : 3rd, when : 4lh, incidents of his life, alw'ays observ- 
ing, as nearly as may be, the order of tame 5th, character, 
and general remarks : 6tb, place and time of death, where 
known, and important to state : fiultlly, authorities ; and if the 
subject of the memoir be himself ah author, the best edition 
and translation in your own tongue. In geography ; 1st, situation, 
and bounds : 2nd, modern name, if any : 3rd, of dislinguished 
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cities^ lat. and long. ; 4lh^ historical narration attached to the 
place, but generally more brief than in preceding editions, and 
with more strict attention to the order of time : 5th, authorities. 
In giving the latter, one uniform mode shoulcj be pursued ; a 
list of abbreviations prefixed, and every citation carefully con- 
forming : the book or other larger partition of the work quoted, 
in Roman numerals ; the minor, in Arabic. 11. and Odyss. in 
the small Greek letters. Some single letters in another type, as 
abbreviations, might be advantageously introduced : for in- 
stance — F. for father ; 25* B. for born ; 5^. D. for died ; 

O. for Olympiad. 


NOTICE OF 

GYMNASIUM, SIVE SYMBOLA CRITICA 
By the Rev. Alexander Crombie, LL. 1). 
2 mts. &V 0 . Third edition, corrected and enlarged. 
London, printed for R. Hunter, 72, St. Pauls 
Church-yard. 1028. 342. 406. 

CL A VIS GYMN ASH , Edit ioni tcriitB accornmodat a, 
sive E.vercitai tones in Symbolam Criticam, partim 
sicut in vctcribus extant, da ter, cf partim a Rev. 
Alex. Crombie, LL.D. Latlne redditae. Londini, 
1828. Svo.'pj). 112. 


w \i are doubtful whether this useful w ork, of whicli the public 
have expressed no small approbation, bf inducing the author to 
publish a ihiril edition, corrected and enlarged, would not have 
been much more extens-ively used in our classical schools and 
^academies, if Ur. Crombie bad selected a tit]e better calculated 
to convey to the miods of those, wlm see it advertised, thor^dea 
that it is designed as a series of rates for Latin i opposition, 
very clearly, logically, and pliiiosophicully expressed. Syno- 
nyms are fully avd correctly explained. The usages of verbs 
and nouns and adverbs &c. are amply illustrated. Indeed, we 
may say with tiuth Rial there is no Fnglish work of its size so 
well calculate/! to assist those who desire to acquire a good 
Latin st}le, and none iv use which handles the subject on 
sounder principles of philology and philosophy ; and we strongly 
recommend it to the attention of the schoolmaster, and the 
college-student, as excellently adapted for their purposes. 
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Without more space than can be allowed to us, we cannot 
prove the propriety of our remarks by quotations of sufficient 
length. The present edition is accompanied by a Key, 
which will make the book still more useful. Dr. Crombie 
states in his Preface that in the Ke^ he has rarely ventured to 
deviate from the language of the classic^ from whom the pas- 
sages have been selected. This statement refers, we presume, 
to the text in the Clavis, and not to the notes. We^ however, 
find the deviations in the text to be pretty numerous ; and Dr. 
Crombie has given the originals in the nates, and frequently 
without referring to the authors. Now it would lufve been 
more natural to have reserved the notes for his own modes of 
translation, and to have uniformly given the ori^nals* in the 
text ; — we would recommend Dr. Crombie to ad^pt this plan 
in the next edition. In delivering his rules for the construction 
of fjuij Dr. C. states that, where the sentiment expressed is not 
that of the historian, or the speaker, but of the person, of whom 
he is writing or speaking, the relative is joined with the subjunc- 
tive mood 9 and as one or two ex}iressions occur in Livy, as 
de quo agitur, fur dc quo agatiir^ contrary to this rule, which 
Drackcnhoich and oilier critics have noticed, but have not 
attempted to explain, we should be glad ta see the^cause of the 
pcculiaiil} accounted for, and, if possible, reconciled with the 
lule given h) the author. 


. NOTICE OP 

CLASSICAL ALAN UAL; or, A Alythol^ical, 
Historical, and Geographical Commcntai'y on Popes 
Homer, and Drydcii's A\ncul of Virgil; icith a 
copious Index. Loudon, Longman, 1827. ^vo. 
Pr. 186*. hoards, jip. 698. 

W K always think it the best and fairest plan to let the author 
tell his own tale ; and as the Advertisement •t^refixed to the 
book is very short, we shall lay the whole of it before our 
readers : — • 

^M'lic study of llonicr and Virgil beiii^ considered ai> essential part 
of polite education, the young might, it presumed, derive some 
advantage from a work intended as a companion to those poets. The 
author has endeavored to comprise, in the following pages, the more 
material circumstances relative to the mythology, religions rites, 
customs, fables, traditions, aufhciitic hislory, and geography of the 
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ancients. A judicious exerution of this desig^n would present a s^reaf 
variety of information, which can otherwise not be attainable but by 
laborious research, and by reference to many scarce and expensive 
publications. The author has, therefore, sfiared no pains in collectinf^ 
information from w^orks of the highest authority; excluding, at the 
same time, whatever exceptionable language incidentally occiir.s in 
the history and mythology of the classical writers. 

“A very copious Index is subjoined, which will supply whatever 
convenience might have been derived, if this work had assumed the 
form and plan of a Classical Dictionary.’* 

This book will be found as useful to those, ^\ho are un- 
acquainted with the^ dead languages, as to those wlio are con- 
versant Vvith them; it is philological, not ciitical. We have 
examined it carefully in many instances, and we are able to 
stale confidently that it has been compiled witli great care, and 
contains a g»*eat variety of v'aluablc information vtiy proper and 
necessary for the student. The language is corrett, concise, 
iieat> and perspicuous ; the mode of treating the subject is 
exact and methodical ; the subjects themselves are amply dis- 
cussed, and we have discerned no inyihologicul fancies, no love 
of systematising ancient svnibolic repiesentalions, nothing 
against winch wc need guaid the leadei. Good sense pervades 
the w'ork, and sound know lege, drawn from the best sources, 
is diffused through K« pages. We cordially thank the aiilhor, 
—we strongly rcconuned the book, — we predict its success, — 
and we hope that he will undertake other iiterarv labors equally 
useful to the rising geiieralioii. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA.' 

NO. XI.V. ' 


I, “JBotany is an active science, and the discoveries of the 
torrid zone might enrich the n<?rbal of Uioscorides with tw'o 
thousand plants.’' — Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap. 52. 

Gibbon has been suspected of falling into mistakes by quo- 
ting from works of which he hid read no iiicire than the preface, 
but in this passage he has been guilty of referring to an author 
with whose title-page he was evidently unacquainted. The title 
of Dioscorides* work is Ksp) iatTpixijf ; and it is therefore 
not a herbal, but a treatise on the Materia Medica. Now% 
although the Kumber of medicinal herbs introduced into the 
practice of medicine by the discovery of America be no doubt 
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very considerable, it is certain that*they fall far short of 2000. 
As a proof of this, 1 may mention that a late edition of the 
Edinburgh Materia Medica does not contain more than 250 
articles ailogether, although it includes all the substances sup- 
plied by liie aulinal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of nature. 
So much for Mr. Gibbon’s acquaintance with the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides ! 

II. “ The Pliysics both of the Acatlemy and llie Lyceum, as they 

are built, nut on observation, but on argument, have retarded 
the progress of real kiiowlege.” — Ciibbou^ Decline and Fall of 
the jloinaii Empire, chap. 5‘2. * * 

It ‘-.eitainlj does appear a very trange reasbn foi, condemning 
a svrleni of philosojihy, because it is founded on argument ! 
On this principle llie philosophy of Locke, and ^vcir that of 
Sir Isaac Newton, iiiust fall to the ground, it evinces a cor- 
icjpuiidiiig ignorance of Aristotle’s Auscultationes Naturales, to 
say that his Pliysics were not founded on observation ; for that 
philosopher every whcic ntaintains that all abstract know lege 
must be originally derived from the observation of particulars, 
and inculcates that the object of science is to i educe facts to first 
jirinciples. How this mode of cultivating science could retard 
leal know lege it is difiicult to perceive. 

III. In the Peripatetic philosophy, what takes place in sensa- 
tion was thus dt'sciibed: n sort of images, or, as they were 
termed, sensible species, that is, certain blnis of the shape of 
bodies came ofi', it was said, from the objects of sense, and 
arriving at the ovgans which w%re proper to them, were admitted 
to themerves, and by them conveyed to the brain : there these 
images were impressed, as the engraving of a seal on wax, and 
being now refilled into what were called intellectual species, the 
whole business of sensation and perception was supposed lo be 
accounted for.” — Library of Useful Koowlege, or the Novum 
Organ. Scient. p^, 1. 

He who will point out to me in what part of Aristotle’s 
works this hypothesis of sensation is to be found, shall be called 
Davus! tlis theory of vision, as delivered in his work DeAni- 
ma, (hb. ii. c. 7.) is most ratio'iia), and very liftle different from 
the New tonian : and neither in this treatise, ^lor in that De Sensu 
€t Sensili, will the reader find any such absurd doctrine, as that 
wliich is here ascribed to him. 1 fear the ** Lilfi'ary of Useful 
Kiiowlege” will ill deserve its tiile^ the authors of it are not 
more careful to avoid mistakes in stating the* opinions of the 
great masters of ancient wisdom. 
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IVm Xr^^ar* iy €KTfl56\ov *A7ro\\uyoi, 

Xpvaey ara ak'^irrp^* — Honi. 11. A. 1* 14. 

Commentators have been strangely puzzled about the signi- 
fication of the preposition ava in this passage ; but the follow- 
ing quotation from Pindar, where the same expression occurs, 
seems to me to point out the exact meaning ot it : 

Evdsi 8* ava <rxa?rT«> Jio^ aisTog, — Pyth. i. 10. 

Here the meaning evidently is, that the eagle sits perched upon 
the sceptre of J upiter ; which the Scholiast explains by these 
words, 6 aiero^ eir$xa$^f/^evos rca too (rx^wpep x, r. A. and the 
poet Grdy elegantly and literally translates, 

“ Perch’d upon the sceptred hand 
t)f Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king.” 

. •' Ode to Music. 

Judging from this example, there can, 1 think, be no doubt 
but that Homer’s meaning is, that the priest bore in his hand a 
sceptre, to the upper extremity of which were attached the 
fillets of the god. Hence the fillets were said to be upon the 
sceptre. 

V. "Boji yap KVfjLa ^eperaJoy arparov. 

iEschyli Sept, contr. Tlieb. I. 64, 
Jam enim firresires exercilus Jluctus reboant. yap Kvpa 

designat incedentis exercitus strepituni et clamorem, equorum so- 
nitum, armoruRi stridorem. Heec omnia una metaphora non inagis 
audaci quam commoda extulit.*’ Schutz, Audax sane est ineta- 
phora, sed mixta ct incongruens. Acics exercitus apfe comparari 
potest cum fluctibus; nun aiitem terrestris fl'ictiis bene dicitur. 
Errarunt taroen et Schutz et Bloniheld ytpaa'iof interpret/mtes ter- 
restria ab Hesychio in errorem ducti. Significat IJttoralis, a 
Xtpffor, Littus. Horn. 11. H. o9i. 

. Ovre daXdtrorfs Kvpia roaov fioda vpori \ip(rov, 

Kvpa xcpiraioy igitur est, flucim Hiforalis, vel fluctus ad littus 
collisus: hoc sensu bene congruitcum fio^,Jluctus ad littus col- 
listiS reboot J ' — From the Notes on iEschylus In the Collect. Gr. 
Majora, vol. iii. p. 136 . ^ , 

Professor Dunbar is certainly mistaken in asserting that 
X^ptros does not signify ^erra, nor yepaotlos terrestris ; for this is 
unquestionably their proper sigd:incation. Examples of both 
being used in this serse are of ready occurrence. Thus : 

Th •^dp ev ifovrtp xufiepvwvrat $oa) 

NoLe$, Iv xh^^ w^XejtAoi. — Find. Ol. xii. 4. 

Here x^f^^S eyideiitly put for dry land, in contradistinction 
to vovTos the seM, The note of the Scholiast is, Iv 
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uvt) tou t J yjj, ’rhc following example of ^spa-oOev is also very 
decisive of the signification of this word : 

avhiJLu Se ^pvaov 

Ta ftev ^sgaroSev, kir ayXeiMV SevBpecov 
"TScttp 8* aAAft ^ep^et. — Pind. Ol. ii. 134. 

In both these examples the signification of shore is clearly quite 
out of the question. 

Jiixamples of xtp(rahg being put to signify land animal, in 
contradistinction to fiuXKaTTiog or evvhpog, a sea or water 
animal, occur very frequently in Aristotle's blistory of Animals^ 
ill I'heophrastus’ History of Plants^ and in Dioscoride/ Mate- 
ria Medica. Thus, the author last mentioned entitles one of 
his chapters Ttsp\ ^sga-oLioo o-xog^r/ow, de terrestri sceftrpiohe, i. e. 
concerning the land scorpion. In like manner Aristotle, e\(r\ 8e 
ZiOL^opat (toUv ^aiaiiv) xara rovg fitobg xoti rag Trgac^etg xai ra ijiij — 
odriCLi 8g p Tat ph evudgk eersv avTuiv, tu hs ^spaulet , — De Hist. 
An. lib. i. c. 3. And in like manner Theophrastus : vep) Se 
^pet^v^tOTYjrog (purcbv xei\ Bei/dgoov, tcov ivuBpeav sir) toctqutov 
dg ay xafioXoo Kkyovrsg on figa^u^iwrspa rajy ^speratoov eern, x, t. X. 
— De Hist. Plant, lib. iv, c. 14. 

VI. *AX\* oiov Toy T'ljXe^ihjjy Kareypparo 

‘'Hpw* JEivpvirvXoy ttoXXoc b* apijt aifi’dy iTaipot 
Kr/retot KTciroyTO, ywaiaty eiveKa htSapwv* • 

Od^'ss. lib. xi. 518. 

Professor Dalzel (Collect. Gr. Maj. vol. ii. p. 52.) has the 
following note on this passage : Obscurus babetur hie locus ob 
defectum historise. Alii aliter iuterpretantur. Krireiog a qui- 
busdani redditur ad magna marina animalia pertiuens, uiide 
valde magnus, Aliis est nomeii populi in Mysia.” The K^tsioi 
are frequently made mention of in the sixth book of Quintus 
SmyrnaEius, in which the exploits of Eurypylus are celebrated. 
He says of their country^ 

o(r^i doXi^oio Trapk irgo^op<rt Kdixoib 
Nateerxov — . 

T»v / xeS* 

Now w^e know that the Caicus was a .river of Mysia, and 
hence it is called by Virgil * 

Mysusque Caicus.— Georg, iv. 370. 

There can bp no doubt then that the if^reioi were Mysians. 
Joannes Tzetzes calls Eurypylus likedrise a Mysian. 

EupuTTuXog 8* ImKoupog Tgeoirh lir^XuOfV etvBtg 
TfiXe^lBijg p^ey^ufAog, Mucrog, hn^pxrog . 

ra 519* 
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VI 1. No useless cofiiii inclosed lib breast, 

Not ill sheet nor in shroud we wound him, , 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him. 

^ 4 « # 

We spoke not a word of sorrow. 

But stedfastly gazed on the face that was dead*^ 

Wolfe's Ode on the Death of Sir John Moore. 

Probably the author of these lines had in his mind the foDow* 
ing splendid verses of Quintus Sniym<eus on Achilles, as he lay 
dead in the camp of the Greeks. 

'Apysious 8* eAs opuKu^ov a&pri(rav7 ag 

n./i^sllviV l^mvTt vavetxeXoy* o$ p ev) aIxt^oij 
'Ex^ufityog, wouAy^, aSijv euSovTi eepxei. 

I * Lib. iii. 0-13. 

Even this seems to have been copied from Dion’s lovely pictuie 
of Adonis as he lay on his funeral bed of roses : 

Ket) vsxvg <£v xaAcV Io'Ti, xaAo^ vexu; ola xadsu^wv. 

VllL Si quando sedem augustam servutuque inella 

Thesauiis reliiies : prius haii^tu sjmrsus aquarum 
Ore fovc, fumosque n»anu praiteride sequaces. 

• Virg. Georg, iv. !2!28. 

Dr. Hunter, and 1 believe most of the ancient editors of 
Virgil, still continue the reading of ore instead of ora, which 
Heinsiiis bad restored on manubcript' authority ; but 1 am at a 
loss to comprehend whut distinct meaning tlicy attach to the 
passage. They appear, indeed, to uiiderstattd that Virgil directs 
the person who intends to rob a hive of its contcnts,'*in the brst 
place, to fill bis mouth with water, and then to squirt it on the 
bees; which is no doubt quite iiiteliigible, but it is an inversion 
of the order of Virgil’s vi'ords which I cannot think at all war- 
rantable. Instead of this they make Virgil deliver instructions, 
in the first place, to discharge a mouthful of water on the bees, 
and then to fill the mouth with water; for this appears to be the 
signification which they attach too\'c fove* Now Virgil is not in 
the practice of expressing himself in this lame manner ; and, 
rather than suj^pose so, we ought to suspect ourselves of mis- 
understanding his^nieaning. 

In order to find out the real signification of this passage, it 
may be of Use to examine what was the actual mode of procv:ed- 


Jii tnaoy of the old manuscripts it is written thus, ORE. 
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ing which the ancients adopted on auch occasions us tliat which 
Virgil is here describing ; and fortunately we have a minute de- 
ecription of the whole process given us by Paxamus in the 
Greek Geoponics. It is as follows: 

Tqnytovret p-eXi Tuwreo-dai. Het^ayLOU. 

TSlKsois vf^g\jyy,evTi}s akeupou, xal ayploii 

vupu^^ias (TuveKatm^ yLsKiros ts irottjcra;, evi^pte to vpocr- 

cowov K«i rd yuy.yoi tou (ratyaros xotl po^^o-aj 

(njeror elg r^v ysPiiO'trtav rplg ij rerguKig, KolI ava^u^ag mipofioKtov 
eig ^uTgldioVf xcc) rpoa-ayayoliv Tf ^ugillop, a^eg eWKyivea-Qai rov 
K»moy e^* riytMgiOVt evdpctg re xgaret e^at ^0 x^rgtSiOV oiroog 0 
xxirvog i^co wepirTewjj, xa\ ooreo rpvyei, • 

Ut vindemiator mellis non pungatur. Paximi. 

Ad farinam fcenigraeci torrefactam malvae sylvestris siiccum 
afFunde cum oleo, factaque mellis spissitudiiie, /h«2em ntidas 
corporis partes plurimum ilUnc ; inde etiam sorbeto, et in Slvea- 
ria ter aut quater sufflato. Ferrum ignitum in olla re&tinguito, 
et admota fenestellse alvearii, funiiim ad dimidiani horam irrum- 
pere sinito, et postea elevatam ollam foris teneto, quo fumus 
foris redundet, atque sic vindemiato. — Geopon. lib. xv, c. 6. 

It appears^ then, that the practice of the ancients was, that 
the person employed anointed his face with a certain composi- 
tion ; then he squirted water from his mouth on ihe bees ; and 
lastly, he attacked the hive with smoke in the manner described 
above. It is evident, therefore, that the words eyrl^gie to 
npoorooxoy in Paximus’ description correspond with ora fove in 
Virgirs, and consequently there can be no doubt but that this 
is the correct reading. The following then seems to be the 
meaning of this passage : W^en you wish to get hold of the 
contents *of a hive, having squirted water on the bees, besmear 
your own face, and then bring a smoking- vessel, Scc/* 

it will be remarked that 1 agree with Servius in taking spar-- 
tus in an active signification. 

IX. ** Dionysius undertakes to prove that the Romans were of 
Greek origin, and he tells us that it is proved. — J^neas himself 
tells Latinus that he and his companions are Trojans, and of a 
city not the least illustrious among ike Greeks, which the 
Achasans had deprived him of* Latinus answers, * I am partial 
to all the Greeks,* I apprehend that there is nothing in Sallust, 
Livy, Tacitus, Florus, Aurelius Victor, 6r Eutropius, to con- 
firm or qpuntenance this.*’ — Classical Journal, ]S[p. Lxviii. 

1 never could see any good grdqndt (or the scepticism of 
some modern authors regarding the Trojan origin of the Ro- 

VOL.XXXVIl. a.Ji. no.lXxiv. s 
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mans, or the Greek descend of the Trojans. That the Romans 
were sprung from the Trojans seems to me satisfactorily 
proved by the concurrent testimony of the most respectable 
Greek and Latin historians, by the popular tradition of the 
country, and by the circumstance mentioned by the Halicaruas- 
sian, that seventy families of the Roman nobility 'traced their ge- 
nealogy to Trojan ancestors. There is a passage in Aristotle’s 
Politics, (hb. vii. c. 10.) which 1 have always considered of 
great iinportiuice, as coiifirining the stories told by the Runiaiis 
reguiding llieir i emote ancestors. After making mention of the 
system of govermnent established by Minos in Crete, he says, 
that the .Italian constitutions were far more ancient than his, 
and mentions 1 talus as having been king of Q^hiotria, and liaving 
given his name to the country. Nows if the very ancient 
legends of CEnotrus and Italus were founded on truth, surely 
much more* credit is due to the comparatively recent one of 
^neas and his Trojan companions. 

Aristotle, also, in another place, takes notice of Trojan cap- 
lives, which were said to have been brought to Italy by Dio- 
med. — Mirab. Auscultal. 

The Greek origin of the Trojans, likewise, is proved hy the 
most unexceptionable evidence, besides that of Dionvsius. — 
Servius, the commentator on V^irgil, states very decidedly that 
the Trojans Were allied to the Athenians. His words are, “Tro- 
jan! autein pra^ter Dardanuni et I'eucruni etiuni ab Atheiiien- 
sibus originem ducuiit, unde et Minervam colunt. Hiiio est 
in Secundo, Neu populum aiitiqua sub religione teiieri. 
qua, id est ab Athenieiisibiis tradita. Iliads, ergo Atheniensi- 
biis, unde llienses dedicerunt.—* Comment, in iEii, iii. 127B. 

The relationship of the Trojans to the Athenians ii»ay be in- 
ferred also from the alliance of both to the Thraciahs. 'I'hus 
we learn from the unexceptionable authority of Homer, that the 
Thfacians were among the auxiliaries of Priam in his war with 
the European Greeks under Agamemnon. Virgil (iKn, iii. 

1. 1.5.) calls Thrace “ Hospitium antiquum Tcojse.” Servius has 
the following commentary on these words: ‘*Aiitcharum aut 
revera antiquum. Nam tanta int^r ipsos familiaritas fuit ut 
Ilione filia Priami Pplymeslori nuberet.” — In like manner, 
Euripides (Ilectfb. 1. ?•) calls Rolymestor Opaxios ^evog of the 
Trojans. 

I'bat the inhabitants of Thrace and Attica were anciently 
allied by consanguinity, is, evident from the circuntstance thut 
both were called ioniaiis. See Hesychius^ in voce lones, 
Strabo (lib. vii.) .mentions that Eumolpus, a Thracian, brought 
a «olony to Attica ; and Hygitius (Fab. xlvi.) says, that he 
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claimed Attica as his inheritance. Now this Thracian Euinolpus 
was the father of the celebrated Musa;us, who established the 
system of mythology in Greece (Diogenes Laertius in Prooem.). 
Setithes^ the Thracian king, is represented by Xenophon (Ana> 
has. vii.) as calling the Athenians his kinsmen. On the con- 
nexion of the Tliraciaiis with the Athenians, 1 have treated more 
fully in a small work on Greek and Latin syntax, entitled 
Hermes Philoiogus.” See p. 23. 

If, therefore, the inhabitants of Troy and of Attica were 
severally connected with Thracians, they must also have been 
allied to one another ; and as the Athenians were indisputably 
Greeks, the inference seems clear that their kinsmen Jhe Tro- 
jans were Greeks likewise. , 

III proof of the Grecian origin of the TrojanS, Ptofessor 
Blackwell (on tlie writings of Homer) justly remarks, that 
their names, as given by Homer, are all derived from the Greek 
language. As, for example, Upiotfjuos, *A\i£otvhpos, UoXvdapuoLs. 

F. A. 

Banchory -Ter ttatt, March 18 , 3 828. 


The following lines, written by Dr. Friend, in memory of 
Evan Rice, huntsman to Lord Maiisel, o€«Margan^ in Glamor- 
ganshire, are inscribed on a brass plate, affixed to» the wall in 
tlie south aisle of the church at Margam. 

Vos qui colitis Hiibcrtiim 
Inter di VOS jam repertum, 

CornuqiiG i|iiud concedeiis hitis 
Re^quit vobis ins«iiatis; 

Iwatos solvite clamores 
In sinj^ullus et dolores ; 

Nam qiiis non tristi sonat ore 
Cone lam ato venatore ? 

Aut ubi dolor Justus iiisi 
Ad tumuliim Evani Eisi ? ^ 

Ilic per abnipta ct per plana 
Ned tardo pede nec spe vans. 

Canibus et telis egit 
Omne quod ir^silvis degit ; 

Hie evolavit mane puro 
Et eervis oeyor et Euro ; 

Venaticis intentn^ rebus' 

Tunc cum medius ardet Pheebipi ; 

Indefessus adhuc quando 
Idem occidit venando. 

At^vos venatam illo ducq 
Alia non surgetis luce : 

Nam Mors, mortalium Venator 
Qui ferina nunquam satur, 

Cnrsum prasvertit faumaiium 
IVoh dolor ! rapiiit Evannm : 
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I 

Adversaria. Literaria. 

Nec nieri(lic!S| nec aurora 
Vobis reddcnt ojus ora ; 

Restat illis nobis flenda 
Nox perpetua dormieiida ; 

Finivit multa laude motum 
In ojus vita longe notum» 
Keliquit equos, cornu, cant's, 
Tandem quicscunt cjus manes 
Fvano Hiso 
Thomas Mansel 
Servo fideli 
Doniinus boncvolus. 
p — ob. 

1702 . 


Ferses '^ritien by Db. Ramsdkn in 1784, on being pre 
vented JrQm reading the Grace in Hall on Trinity Sunday 
atbng with Mr, Bellf the distinguished Chancery Barrister, 
on account of their personal appearance. 

Ecce meum primum ! torpef, calet, angit ei ardet ; 

Est vitae sedes, est tibi grande decus. 

At (tnisertitn dictu!) foeduni mibi tabe secundum est ; 

Saepe ferns lanius miles et ipse videt. 

De toto quae clara ferara ? cum floret, ovaniiis. 

Cum eccidit p«!vis tunc sumus atque cinis. 


By PllOFESSOB PoRSON. 

Totum pone, fluit ; caput aufer, splendet in armis ; 
Caudatti deme, volat ; viscera tolle, dolet. 

■■■. i— . .. 

Te primum incauto niiniuro propiiisque tuenti, 
Laura, mibi furtim surripuisse queror : 

Non tamen hoc furtum tibi condonare recusem. 

Si pretium tali solvere nierce velis : 

Sed quo plus candoris habent tibi colla secundo. 
Hoc tibi plus primum frigoris intus habet. 

Saepe sinistra cavfi cantavit ab dice totum, 

Omina et audaces spes vetattesse ratas. 


Inscription on a monument in "Sprowstou Church, Norfolk, to 
the memory of Lady Maria Micklethwait, who 
died in child-bed. — The infant, a son, survived. . 

I quaere, iectpr, an non sit lucrum mori, 

Chm vitaro moriens dat et accipit, 

Mortalem nato, aeternam sibi. 
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CANONS AND REMARKS 
On the Tragedies of Mschylus as edited by Dr. Blom> 

FIELD. 


Prometheus Finctus, 

]. Xhe ancient Greek poets sometimes lengthened a priva< 
five, and in always. 193. 

2. ’EwtQfiSy not evvei^e, is the proper form in the Tragic 

writers^. It is formed from the second aorist, as euaraX^g, 

and many others. 341. * ^ 

3. The Athenians were accustomed to estimate the nobility 
of a family by the number of horses which it kept fw the Olym- 
pic games. 475. 

4. Kviffa, Kpidei, Kpuralos, xoviWXo;, not xvi<ra‘u, 8cc. is the 
proper orthography, it may be observed in general, that tran- 
scribers doubled the sigma^ wherever it was possible without 
offending against quantity ; as in napva<ros, KcttruvBpa, £cc. Sec 
Gloss. 53. 505. 

5. Avtos vgog avrovy not wpof aMg avrott, 787» 

0. The Attic writers preserved the terttiinatione of numbers 
in composition. Thus they said, TrevnixovTairatg, xeWe/xijvof, 8(C. 
878. 

7. The ancients when they quoted a proverb, the author of 

which was unknown, used to say, xara rovg or wg \eyov~ 

CIV ol co^ot, 9f3* . 

8. In the active voice, jxlXeir signifies cures esse, to be an object 

of care ; in the middle voice only fte\ecdai denotes curare, to 
take care. Gloss. 3. • 

9- Srigyao, aequo animo fero, to bear patiently, [or rather to 
be content with, to submit to] ; in which sense ayeataito is also 
used. Xrkpym sometimes, though seldom, governs a dative case. 
Gloss. 11. 

10. Tlayog, a hill ; from the old word wayoo, pango, to build ; 
because in the first ages men were accustomed to build tbeir 
huts on the more elevated situations : whence,>more anciently, 
vrotyog was the same as the Latin pagus ; the first syllable of 
which is long, being derived from the JEolhc vayco, sc. : 
the first of •myog ia now short, because the more ^cent Greeks 
formed it after their usual manner frbpt the S2nd aorist of 
vvjxi. Gloss. 20. 

11. The last syllable of Trepa is always long. Gloss. 30. 

)2. JusTopog, or Jikropog, perforating or perforated, according 
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as it is paroxyton, or proparoxyton ; it is used in both senses. 
Gloss. 7G. , * 

IS. KvkKos, a circle, an orb, is suinetunes put simply for 
the sun. Philoct. 815. Gloss. 91* ' 

14. Mvpla signifies and is a metaphor taken from 

fluids ; from ixupoo, to flow. Gloss. 94. 

15. Tayo^ is one who arranges ; a military word, from ria‘<ru). 
The first syllable is always long; but of rayy} and its compounds 
short. Gloss. 96. 

16. the ancient Attic form for ocr/x^. Pholius and 
Thomas Magister call it Ionic; which is also true, for the 
Ionic and ancient Attic dialect were the same. Gloss. 115. 

17. to diive out, is followed by au accusative 
either of the person or the thing. Gloss. 136. 

18. XoiKoixif to loosen, is properly said of ship ropes. Gloss. 
183.‘ 

19. 5Vo^£ttf, steriio, to spread, for w-hich the Attics said <rrip- 
vufii. Hence the Latin word sterno. Gloss. 1Q8. 

20. J^$ev, scilicet ; this particle, generally joined with cog and 
a participle, adds somewhat of irony to the sentence in which it 
occurs. Sonietimtes it is found without cog, as Trach. 382. 
Gloss. 210. 

21. Diminutives eliding in (>Ao; have something of blandish^ 
ment in theui, as alpiv^og from aTf^cuv ; rj^u\og from yjBug ; fitxxu^ 
Xog from fxtxxog, or p^txpog ; epeorvhog from epcoc, otr/xuXcj ; ai<rvkog, 
AW^vKog, XpsfiuKog, The form seems to be i^olic, because it 
is preserved ui I.<aUn ; as in the diminutives, parvulus, tremulus, 
globulus, and especially a;mulu«% which is ii) fact nothing more 
than the Greek word alfiv\og. All the words of thi|t kind are 
paroxyton, and short in the penult. Gloss. 214. 

22. Advei bs, of whatever form, are not derived from the geni> 
live, as grammarians suppose, but from the dative case of notiiis. 
The greater part of those deduced from the dative plural end in 
cog (sc. oig), some from the dative singular,, in si or 1. Those 
which weie formed from nouns ending in yj or a, were anciently 
written with ei, since they were nothing else than datives, so 
written before the invention of the letters tj and co. Thus from 
fioe, gen. fioeg, dr.t. fioit, arose eci^o/Sofi. But the dative of nouns 
ending iti og was formerly thus formed : 01x0$, dat. oTxoi, crparog, 
dat. cFTpuTcii ; therefore all adverbs derived from words of this 
kind anciently ended in 01 ; which is evident from* the adverbs 
oixoi, arfSoi, upfioi, evM, ifAich still iclain the old termination. 
Afterwards the 0 was omitted, lest the advei b should be con-* 
founded with the nominative plural. Thus fiom 
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fortiied a^LOL^e), from aifurog, uvar), from afjLx^rjrog, 

af/^a^rjTt, from aorevaxToj, aarsvaxT*, &c. The ancient form 
was frequently corrupted by transcribers, because they were 
not aware that the final i is sometimes long and sometimes 
short : sliorl, as a/ioyyjTi, Jliad. .4. 6:)6. fLsyoi\wirTl, SG. jxs- 
AeVort, SI. 40[>. acrrsvaxTi', iKschyl. ap. Athen. vii, p. 30S. C. 
acogt, Aristoph. Eccles. 737. Thcocrit. x. 40. xxiv. 38 : long, 
as aviBgcoTi, Iliad. O. acrjrovBt, O. 47G. ivacfjxwTl, P, 3G:3. 
avovTYiTi, X. 371. /jteTacTTOi;^!, 4r. 338. lyxuTi, Archilochus, 
Etym. M. p. 3i 1. MX (yet the last syllable of the same word is 
made short by Callimachus. Suid, v. ev^fieoj) aa-raxTi, CE. C. 
lG4G. axpovyp^i, Meleager Brunck. Anal. 1. p. 10. axXauri, Cal- 
lim. fr. ccccxviii. Gentile adverbs ending, in r*, as 
4>^yyf(rT<, &.C., have the last syllable always short. Glos%. 2lG. 

23. Adjectives ending in ug when compounded^with another 
word, change the vg into vig, as jxsXaftjSadiJf, TTTsguycoxrfg, xwoBug- 
(TrjCj &C. Gloss. 227.* 

24. 'AvTotiJLsi^o[ji.oti, to requite, takes either a dative or a genitive 
case. Gloss. 231. 

25. NriKiwg is formed from uvriKswg by aplraiiesis, not from the 
piivative particle which is not a Greek word. So there is 
vrjcTTeg and avYicrug ; v^ypsrog and av^ypsTog*^ v^VifjLog and avtjvsfx^og; 
vtlKOucTTeco and avjjxoyarew ; v^^xetrroy and .ai/i^xecrrov. iVrjXsyjjj is 
used for ava\syi)gf vijnev^r^g for avscirsv^g, vripisgTrjg for avstpispTrjg, 
(Hcsych.) by eliding a, and changing a into jj ionice. *.draAi- 
frog occurs Theocr. vi. 36. for which there is v^Xwof, A poll. 
Rli. hi. G46, Gloss, 248. 

2G. Baxog is the form used by the Attic poets : ^aoxog seems 
to be Ionic. Gos%. 288. ^ 

27. Affxa in composition signifies change or alteration. Gloss. 

28. ZviXio ere, invideuduiii te puto; I think you enviable. 
This is a form of speaking which congratulates with some ad» 
miration. MuxotplJ^co is frequently, oXj3/(a) but seldom, used in 
this sense. Sec ^alckeii. Theocr. Adoniaz. p. 415. Gloss. 
338. 

n»p» in composition very frequently conveys the idea”of 
weakness or uselessness; as Trapi^opog mmid vxpotTQvog, Alcest. 
400. Gloss. 371. ^ * 

SO. “A"is, orcus, the same as Attyis, but wi{|i the soft breathing ; 
the Attics said aig, but Alhy^gt oiVtoj, aicrcrtt), &c. Gloss. 442. 

"31. 0upa>, comiuisceo, to iiiingie*; the more decent form is 
fupoLOi, which occurs Theb. 48. Glo^. 459. 

32. ^'Tnag, veriiin soiniiiuni, a true dream » Hotii. Od, T. 
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547* Ou3i ovafp aXX* vvotg hr^\ly, o xal rfrfiXso'ftEvov iffrm. Gloss, 
495. 

33. The first syllable of Xnre^sco is long^ because it is formed 
from Xivap^s, Gloss. 589. 

34. pronuncio, to utter, has the penult^ common. It 
is short, P. V.613. Theb. 143. Pers. 123. Equit. 1023. It 
is long, Hec. 156. and Eur. Suppl. 800. Gloss. 613. 

35. Words compounded with ?rXi}a'a‘», as oWrpoifX^, are all 
oxyton, except Strir^3j£, Gloss. 702. 

36. XplfMrra), propinquo, to approach. The roost ancient 
inode of writing this, word was XpiTrroQ ; in which pi, was after- 
wards inserted for the sake of euphony. Gloss. 738. 

37. ZvXieo, spotio, to plunder, requires an accusative of the 
person, and an accusative or genitive (but more frequently an 
accusative) of the thing. Gloss. 786. 

38* Xapiv SMou, and even signifies to confer a 

favor. Gloss. 807. 

39. ""Airvgos, ardentissimus. In some w'ords a is intensive, 
and is said by grammarians htlrwriy 5>jXouv : so ula%p\iroi for wo- 
XudaxpvTOs, in Soph. Trachin. IO6. Anlig. 881. afwXa) 
Homer, II. J. 135. in the sense of si«c w used, 

Agani. 7 1 . Gloss. 905. 


PERSiE. 

1. The Tragic writers made the first syllable of short; 
but in la-okog they necessarily lengthened the iota, in order that 
the word might be adapted to^ verse. The same thing took 
place in aSavaroj, axexjxaro;, ai^ecgapiuOof, They said Sevi^opog, 

lx«f and the like : rather Ssofogof, xfr^tBofogof, 
e\otpofi6\og, for the same reason, viz. that the concurrence of 
four or more short syllables might be avoided. (81.) 

2. Kuaviov, according to Burney, is a trisyllable : but since 

xudivov is the name of a metal, %vuvsov is more correctly written 
x’^acyoOv. Phrynichus, Xpi) ouv Xeyiiv 'apyvpa, uvam, tov 

’^TTixt^ovTtf.— Xgu(rou5 Xeyf ri ydg tog *Ioixov, wvauTtos 
otgyugovg, .x«XxoDf, xvawug, xai 6fi>oia» The first syllable of 
xv^vsog is always jong in Homer ; as also in Soph. Antig. 966. 
Eiirip. Aiidroin. 856. 1003. Tr6as, 1094. (83.) 

3. An inhabitant cf Syria was called Svgog; an inhabitant of 

the island of Syros (one of the Cyclades), Xvpiog, (86.) . 

4. It is uncertain whethei the Tragic writers used the present 
imperative of ylyvop.ai, (lJ6.) 

5. iCs often as xoXhg is joined with an epiilict, the particle 
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xat intervenes^ though it adds notUIng to the sense. This re- 
mark is true of all the Greek writers. (249*) 

d. The more ancient Attic forms were xeXsuo'/xtf, yvoKrTo^, 
x?iMvaro$, ^txaua-Tog, xctree^ua-fActra, xpoua-fAet ; in the more 
modern, the sigma was dropped. (403.) 

7. ns 9 is the more ancient, tog, the more modem 
form. (490.) 

8. The first syllable of a/co is short, Pers. 639* Agam. 5d. 
C£. C. I7d7. Hec. 178. ; and long, £umen. 841. CE. C. 304. 
Hec. 174. Vesp. 316. (639.) 

9. The imperfect of a^roXAv/uci is but Seldom used by the 
Tragic writers : Soph. Electr. 1360. aXX* efA,e Aoyoig a^ralAAef* 
CE. R. 1454. ly* ixelveov, o7 fju aToXXvrijy, ^58.^ 

10. From is formed a’l^ao'xco, as from Saco otBaa^xeo, from 

fiaco, fitfiac-xao, which should be replaced in Homev for* the ano- 
malous word But the .Eolic form vc^aucrxco is*more 

frequently found in Homer. (668.) 

11. 'Iduvco, not eu$6va), is the more ancient Homeric and 
poetic word ; for the Attics used eMveo, ev&vvog, eu66vn, Su*. 
only in political affairs : that Uug was the ancient Attic word is 
proved by the compounds Uunv^s, ifiw^aXAof, iQotyevns* (779») 

12. The Greeks said JSet^Mfjuvlhg and JSukeifimaBeg, not ZaAa- 
fiiviBeg ; as also KtifLwvlBeg and KetfMivtaBegX xpnviBef and xravia^ef. 
(956.) 

13. opulentus, wealthy: the more common form is 
a^vetog. Gloss. 3. 

14. nsBo(rrifing, terra incedens, walking on the ground. This 

word frequently occurs in Euyripides. Compounds in trrtfirii 
sometimes have a passive signification; as P. V. 

816. Atr-irVif, Theb. 857. Gloss. 132. 

15. *Ev vfji.lv, penes *te sunt, depend on you. The same 
meaning obtains, CE. R. 314. 'Ey a-ol yap ierpev. See also Aj. 
FI. 519* Phoeniss. 1265. Iph. A, 1379* Helen. 1441. Gloss. 
177. 

16. A^uBvov, averta; Anglice, a poitrel or breast-band, 
which performed the office of the collar with us. The word 
is formed from Xexa^oo, decortico, to strip ofif the bark. Pho- 
tius makes Xeira$yoy and fMo^aXiorrnp the* samej* Gloss. 196. 

17. X^^aBa^eo, luctor, to struggle; properly said of those 
who are in the agonies of death. Gloss. 199. 

18. ^au^og and ^Kaupog are used in the saipe sense; but 
^avXog is more frequently applied lip persons, and ^Xaupog to 
things. Tlieir derivations are different. That is properly 
called <p^aOpoy which is light, and of no werght. From its 
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parent word tpXeoOf are derived ^^oSf ^^eBeotf, ^Xeycu, 

^\uaS, f^oiog, ^\ol<rfios, 4>^ueo, ^Xt/a^o^, fXaugog; all of which 
have a notion of lightness and emptiness. Gloss. 222. 

19. *Afjiav is, to scrape with the hand, sc. the sand, and to 
make level, from ijxa : hence afiaupov is, whaterer is levelled 
with the ground. Of the same family are afiu^og, arena, the 
sand ; and afutQvvui, to erase, as letters written on the sand : 
likewise diAukov, plane, and dfMuKluva), to render plane ; and all 
of them perhaps ought to be aspirated. Gloss. 228. 

20. The ancients only used the plural form Wftal, occasus, 
the setting, sc. of th^ sun, or the West. On the contrary, lutrig 
was always put in the singular. Gloss. 237. 

21. particle ta is nothing else but the ^^olic form of 

hd, which has an intensive force, like per in Latin. Thus Al- 
exus said for hdlrikov : Sappho, t^eteXstta-dfjMv for hiXs^d- 

fjLviv. Therefore we find J^d&eos, ^ajroTr}^, 

Tpe^tjg, ^d^pujog, ^ct^piiog. Gloss. 321. 

22. "JScof, 111 the sense of donee, until, requires the aorist 
[indicative]. Sometimes, but seldom, it is followed by the 
aorist optative. But when it signifies dum, quamdiu, whilst, 
as long as, it requires the present or imperfect. Gloss. 432. 

23. iVb/x/?’ffiv, signifies to believe in the existence of. He w ho 
believed in the gods was said absolutely $eoug Wfill^etv, or i]ysl<rSoif, 
Gloss. 504. ' 

24. nijXTr^jxi. Inceiido, to burn. Perhaps the first p was 
inserted by the later G reeks ; and the ancients wrote iriurpr^pn 
and 7iVX)}|xi, according to the usual form of verbs in pi. ’£p7nVgij- 
pi occurs in Aristot. Hist. Anvni. v, l.as also frequently in 
Herodotus, — epwiTrXijpi, Homer, II. 0. 31 1. Jior is the quantity 
of the syllable any objection. See Erfurdt, Soph. iiL, 11. p. 
414. Gloss. 815. 

25. In the Tragic writers the plural of lair/piov is used, not 
the singular. Gloss. 828. 

26. From the ancient word vyvto, the first syllable of which 
is long (and its perf. pass, frequently occurs in Homer), is 
formed vivucKoi, in the same way that yiywo-xcci is formed from 
yifiati. Gloss. 835. 

27. '/lvg%opai,«sustinco, to bear or endure, is joined with a 
participle. See Dr. Monk’s Hipp. 354. Gloss. 843. 
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OXFORD PRIZE POEM, 


CARMEN SECULARE. 

Felices Britonum curas, atque addita vitse 
Conimoda, et inventas artes^ bellique triumphos 
Expediani ; vos^ Aiigliacse clarissima gentis 
Lutiiina, queis mundi rerumque arcana retexit 
ipsa volens natura ; et vos, qui, MartiS passi 
Vuliiera, pro patria justis cecidistis in armis, 

Magnanimi Heroes ! vestras date floribu^ urnaa 
Spargere^ nee nostras conamina temnite, Musf£. 

Sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit facta referrci * 

Tardaque bis denis volventia tempora lustris 
Kespicerc, humanse licet sequora turbida vitie 
Musa geniat circumspectans, secunique revel vat, 

Afoesta, hominuin scelera, et parvo sub pectore ductus 
Irarutn ingeiites, et corda oblita futuri. 

Inde graves nasci luctus, et bella per orbem, 

£t dirse passim csedes, et milie dolori^ 

Mille mali facies ; fuso Discordia crine 
Funeream accendens taedam, insatiata cruore 
y indicta, et desolatas bacchata per urbes 
Ambitio, et ciilpas iiierito comes addita Poena. 

Nani Pater oninipotens ignotis legibus orbeni 
Teniperat, et <jenso noctis velatus amictu 
Scep^ra tenet; — nobis, credo» neque niacliina reruin 
Tota patet, cerlive arcana volumina fati. 

Haud tameii, haucf nostrum est, rerum alte exquirere causas, 
Tantum adeo aversamur opus ; magis acta referre 
£t patriam aggredimur laudem ; vocat altior armis, 

Altior ingenio ^rittannia, saecla parentum 
Exsuperans fama, et m^oribus inclyta coeptis. 

Depictas alii voces, Cadoieia signa 
£t Batavum curas, calami qua? tsedia primiim 
£t scripts docuere raoras odisse tabellse. * 

Mirandae ductas alii magnete Carinas, 

Nitratosque ignes celebrent, imitataque*divuni 
Fulmina, vim quorum contra niliil ipsa valerel^ 

Lorica AEIacida.*, aiit clypei septe*rsplicis orbes. 

At cceli docuisse vias ; quo concita niotu 
Sidera agant certa nocturiias lege choreas ; 
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Qui cursus auni ; quo sol moderaoiiiie declaC 
Erraotes Stellas, mcdii ad pnetoria muodi 
Regius ipse sedens ; coeuodi quanta cupido 
Ordine quasque suo teneat ; quo turbidus aestu 
Invadat terram fluctus^ fugiatque vicissim, 

Luna, tuum comitatus iter ; quae splendida lucis 
Materies ; septemque Iris trahat unde colores ; 

Laus erit hsec saheoi, nostroque hsec gloria secio* 
Quanquam etenim baud nostris illuxit prime diebus 
Vis animi, Newtone, tui, et felicior setas 
Ingenii^eximios jactet nascentis bonores ; 

Sed vidisse tanien, sed et audivisse docenteui 
Te, decus ^ Patfias, naturae magne sacerdos, 

Contigit huic saeclo, et circum flevisse sepulcrum ! 

J^ec verb*, interea, nobis non utilis unda 
Suppositis flammis, modicoque expanse calore, 
Mirum adeo tulit auxilium ; stat turris ad auras 
Sulphurea nebula, et fumosis cincta tenebris, 

Pendet abhinc, vastanique extrudit in aera moletn 
Ferratis trabibus, ceiitumque innexa cateiiis 
Machina; quin subtus calefactae ssevit aquie vis 
Alta petens, gelidam tecti de culniine iympham 
Quae sinitil accepit gremio, condensa residit, 
Desertumque super spatium, et vacua atria linqiiit : 
Nec mora, praecipiti tendeos in inania lapsu 
Irruit, et portam obstantem circumfluus aether 
X>epriniit ; bine inotu altemo surgitque caditque 
Libra ingens, molesque grave&, congestaque tollit 
Pondera : non alio humentis penetralia terras 
Auxilio ingredimur, qua divitis ima metalli 
Vena latet ; tali domitum molimine ferrum 
In varias cogit formas, iingitque premendo 
Malleus ; at veniet tempus cum viribus illis 
Adverse tardas urgebit flumine cymbas 
Navita, et obstantes vincet sine remige ductus. 

Sed neque nos ignota latent tud tenuia regna. 

Aura levis ; quantos ibi nostri mira triumphos 
Vis tulit ingend I lustratam naribus aethram, 
Littoribus longe patriis terraque relicta. 

Vidimus, et vasti sNiperantes mcenia mundi 
Icarias homines ausos coptemnere poenas. 

Quin et scire datur, q»ao crebris ignibus sether 
Itinocuum mic^et, ardentem quo fulminis alam 
Ducat docta manus, certoque in tramite Aammam 
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Dirigat; agnosco hsec nostris concessa diebuii 
Arcana, et proavis loiigos ignota per annos. 

Nonne vides ? niroboriitn inter coelique tumiiltus 
Praescripto celeres concurrunt ordine jflamma?, 
Porrigit excelsum qua ferrea virga tridentem, 
Servatrix ; tutis assurgiint templa columnis 
Interea, reguinque dotnus, atque aurea tecta. 

Hinc etiam variis aptat inedicaniina morbis 
Naturae expertus sapiens^ renovatque trementuni 
Corpora fracta senuni, et tristi languentia nocte 
Lumina. Jam, vitreo circumvolvente qylindro, 
Igneus exsiluit vigor, et penetrabilis artus 
Percurrit caior, et veuis se imiiiiscuit imi^. 

Quid rcferam servata undis, ereptaque tetlio * 
Corpora, dum saevis Acherontis faucibus hserc^ 
Eiuctans anima, et vultus et livida circum 
Tempora diriguit concrete flumine sanguis. 

Atque ea dum in patrio molimina tanta movemus. 
Rite solo, interea baud segnes alieua per arva 
Assequimur famam, mcritosque augemus bonores. 

Vos fortuiiati, primum quibus ausa carina 
Spernere caeruleos fines, et iimina rerum 
Antiqua, et magiio nova quaerere littoj’a ponto. 

Tali bus incoeptis olini tiia ilumina, Amazon, > 
Inventique Cubse scopuli, Gyanseque paludes, 
Visaque tburiferis pulcherrima Florida pratis. 

Non tamen Hesperius ductor, non classis Ibera, 
Non quos armipotens emisit Lisboa nautas, 
Laiidibiis Angliaci certent d5cis ; ille sonaiites 
Annyanis scopulos inter, glaciataque ponti 
Claustra tenebat iter ; non ilium terruit Arctos 
Parrhasis, atque suis Boreas ssevissiinus oris. 

Nec minus immites tractus, et litlora vidit 
Australi vicina polo, qua frigida pandit 
Saxosos Maloiua sinus, atque altera nostris 
Subjecta imperils, terrarumque ultima I'bule. 

Ilium auri non dira fames, non impia duxit 
Ambitio, aut ssevoe fallax pietatis imago ; 

Sed patrise divinus amor, sed vivida virtus 
Impulit, et meritas laudis generosa cupi<|p. 

Nec lustrare vias tantum, tractusque latentes 
- ^quoriS, audaces jussit Brittann'yi puppes; ' 
Scilicet, oceani imperium, invictuodque tridentem 
Classe virisque potens, tenet, setemumque tenebit 
ilia, marts Regina ; en, Plata sonantibua undis, 
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Ultinius, en, Daonas, et fuflva Tigris arena 
Fcindit opes varias, prsedseque assueta Malaya 
Submisso nostras veneratur acinace leges. 

Quid tantuni memorem imperium, quid siibdita regua 
JBthiopufn^ prinioque rubentia littora sole, 

£t quibus occiduo curru jam lenior oris 
Illuxit fessae tandem vis sera diei. 

Nobis^ quos rapido scindit Laurentius amne, 

Felices parent campi; et quae plurima Ganges 
Kegna lavat ; positis arm is exterrita pacem 
Birina petit, gens dura virilni petiere Marattae. 

Quid J'avae referam sylvas, quid saxa Mysorae^ 

Quaeque nimis tepido consurgit proxinia soli 
Taprobaiieb, laetasque tuas, Caffraria, vites ? 

Tuque ctiaip, iinmeritis Gallorum erepta catenis, 
i\nglorum laeto duitantia signa triumpho 
Vidisti tandem, Melite ! tuque, inclyta Caipe, 

Firma manes, nostris dudum decorata tropseis ; 

Quse rupe Hercules, quse niilite tuta Britanno, 
Ilispandmque minas et inania despicis urma ! 

Interea, quiecunque viam tcnuere per undas, 

Saeva licet nostro rninitetur Gallia regno, 

£t conjuratijs Europe ferveat armis, 

Submittun.^ huroiles nobis vexilla carinae. 

Nec tamen has tantuni meruit Brittannia laudes, 
Magna armis — major pietate — bine ille remotos 
(ille decus nostrum et meritae pars optima fama>) 
Lustravit populos, et dissita regna tyranniin), 

Panderet ut moestas arces invisaque Pboebd 
Limina, qua nigris late sonuere cavernis 
Assidui gemitus et iniqui pondera ferri. 

Hinc etiam Libyco consurgunt liltore turres, 

£t nostrse incultis nionstrantur geiitibus artes 
Hesperiduni scopulos extra, et dcserta Sahara; 

Foeda situ : nec longa dies, cum servus iiiiqua 
Vincula rumpet ovans, et pictas Qambia puppes 
£t nova arenosis miretiir moenia ripis. 

O patria, o pimium felix ! seu pace volentes 
Alma regas populos, et justa l(;ge feroces 
Arbitra compescas ; seu belli tela corusces 
Fulminea metuenda manu, — ^tu maxima ponlo, 

Tu circumfdsis victrix docninaberis undis. 

Cincta etenim patria Irondentia tempora quercu 
Se comitem adjunxit, nostroque in littore sedem 
Aurea libertas posuit ; non ilia furentes 
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Sueta animos, caecique incendera pectora viilgi ; 

Qualis Sarmaticis oliin regnavit in arvb^ 

Effera^. — sanguinea^ — aut qualem dudc Gallia plorat 
Maternis sparsam lacrymis et clade suoriim ; 

At regnis^ Alurede, tuis qua> Candida primum 
Effulsit^ cadi soboles, quse sasva Britanni^ni 
Frsenavit corda, et torvis metuenda tyrannis 
Jura dedit: — longos iliiiic deducta per atinos 
Iniperia^ et trino concordia foedere regna. 

Marlburios testor cineres, eifusaque Galli 
Agmina, curn luclu paliens Codoicus etjra, 

Undique disjcctas acies^ fcedataque flevit 
EiHa, vix demutn media securus in urbe, , 

Quid libertatis potuit divinitus ardens 
Flamma, quid iuvicti^ tester^ potuere Britanni i 
Nec jam magnorum proles oblita parentum 
Nascitiiur : baud adeo divinus pectoris ardor, 

Alartiaque edorrnit virtus ; tiia flumina, Nile, 

Testor, quasque Tagus dives devolvit arenas ! 

Scilicet et fractas vidisli, Texela, classes, 

Et spes abruptas, atqiie irrita tela tuorum ! 

Quid refernm claras victrici classe calendas 
Qua viridem Armoricen inter, Dumnqoiaque a/va 
Hesperio resonant Uxantia littora fiuctu f * 

Cum spreto malesana Deo, totumque per orbem 
Gallia, caeca, furens, cunctas sibi subdere gentes 
Sperabat, solioque sacros detrudere reges, 

Heppulit ipsa suo venienteni littore pestem 
Anglia, et his saUem vetuit ednsistere terris. 

Ergo iyter znedias Europae illaesa ruinas 
Constitit, baud rerum J antis labefacta procellis, 

Devictas inter gentes, et diruta late 
Iniperia ; has coluit Pietas conterrita sedes. 

Has antiqiia Fides, atque o, ni tristia fati 
Jura vetent, orbis priiiiuin cohibere tyrannos 
Nostrum erit, eversoque iteruui siiccurrere saeclo. 

UEBER, 

CoLi^. JGn. Nas. 
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RIDDLES OF PROFESSOR PORSON. 

[From ** The 

I. 

OoRPOitE parva licet, sum tiinibus altior : uiio 
Stalls pede, perpetui turbinis iiistar agur. 

Uno imniota loco, soleo tanien usque moveri, 

]n sola constans mobilitate feror. 

Consilii expertcin me nauta sagaxqiie viator 
CoDsulat,-'-haud fallax temporis augur cro. 

Si sapias, nostri similes fuge cautus amicos, 
Fortunamque parem, par levitate caput. 

II. 

Vina bibo, quoties larga est mihi copia lymphs ; 
Lymplia mihi desit, nil bibo prseter aquam. 

III. 

Non nietuit mea frons sestum, neque frigus ; ad idem 
Usque comsetrolor est, perpetuusque decor. 

Ut decoro Piioebi, dccoro sic Martis alumnos ; 
Sanguine me Mavors, carmine Phoebus alit. 

Ssepe ut pascat heros, et lautas condiat escas. 

Me crudelis aqua vexat et igne coquus. 

Si, quibus iuvoivar teiiebrjs, evolvere possis, 
Particulam poteris. Lector, habere mei. 

IV. 

Nil video, quamvis oculos mihi semper apertos 
Ars dederit ; patet os, ncc licet ore loqui. 

Viii’ loquar et videam ? duce te, res utraque fiet ; 

Ora oculosque nieis junge, — videbo,* loquar. 

Dat varios di versa mihi picture colores. 

Nunc ego deformis, nunc ego pulcbra vocor. 

In scena dpminor, regnoque per orgia ; sub me 
Impietas, error, fraus, amor, ira latent. 

Me nunquam.pietas, me nunquam candor amavit, 
Candoremque pium fingere docta scio. 

Milie arcana tego, tibi velo asnigmata mille, 

CEdipe ; fac, ne'te, neu tua sensa, tegam. 
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V. 

Sum calamo similte^ fragili sum corpore ; venter 
Ssepius, ut fornax aut focus, igne calet. 

Me miles, me nauta cupit, me bajulus optat, 

Deliciafique solcnt me vocitare suas. 

iSobilibus sapio paucis ; bene mtika vaporem 
Ora bibunt, sorbeut guttura nulla ineum. 

Suppleo colloquium, curas ac taedia pello, 

Purgo caput, cerebri riubila tiube fugo. 

Alba senesccndo niihi fit coma, sed mihi corpus, 

C£dipe, bt, seiiio dedecorante, nigrum. 

l^uin sensiin tenues metis evanescit in auras 
llalitus, est vitae vera figura niese. 

VI. 

Te Primum incauto iiimium propiiisque tuenti, 

Laura, mihi furtim surripuisse queror. 

Nec tamen hoc furtum tibi condonare recusem, 

Si simili pretium solvere merce velis. 

Sed quo plus candoris habent tibi colla Secundo, 

Hoc tibi plus Primum frigoris iiitus habet. 

Jamque sinistra cava praedixit ab ilice Totum, 

Online et audaces sjics vetat esse*1'Btas. • 


ijil 

On the prevalende of ' the Arabic language in Asia and 
in Africa^ or in the countries formerli) conquered by 
the Arabs, and bn the various languages in use 
amongst the inhabitants of great cities in the terri^ 
lories of Aluselmen ; extracted and translated from 

the work of Ebn Khaledune, being 

the twenty-second chapter of the fourth book of the 
Critical and Historical Tf^ork, entitled^ Kateb el eber 
wa dewan el rnoubteda wel khabaer, 

It should be observed that the pruvailmg idioiA amongst the 
inhabitants of great cities that have been conquered by the 
Arabs, is no other than that of the nation which has subjected 
them, and of the people that have conquered them. 

voL,xxxvn. a.jL no. lxxiv. x. 
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« 

Jt is for this reason, that, even in our days, tlie Arabi Jan 
guage is spoken in all the capital cities in Muselman countries, 
in the east as well as in the west, although, in truth, the ancient 
language of Modhar (^i. c. of the Koran), which was formerly 
in use, is now corrupted, and its inflections changed. 

We must attribute the prevalency of this language to the victo- 
ries of the Muselmen over the foreign nations: in fact the so- 
cial existence of a people and their government being found to 
be united with their religion, these institutions are, as fur as 
regards religion, the basis upon whtcb it exerts its influence ; 
and herein the f(irni surpasses the foundation. 

Kow Isluniism could not be studied otherwise than whh the 
assistance of the Lhowlegc of the divine law, that is to say, the 
law of the Koran ; which book was written in Arabic, because 
it was llie maternal language of the I'rophet (Muliamnied, 
i, e. ^Mahomet); this ciicumstance necessarily swept away or 
caused to be disused all the other languages of the various 
kingdoms wherein they had been before used. 

Jt is in this point of view that wc should consider the pro- 
hibition set up by the Khalcp Owar to those <»f his subjects 
who were not Arabians, prohibiting them the use of foreign 
languages, as that use,^he observed) would be an act not only 
of malevolence but of apostacy. 

It was religion therefore that rejected the use of these fo- 
reign idioms ; and as the Arabic w as the language of the chiefs 
of the Muse! man domination, all the other languages in the va-> 
rious kingdoms where they were current, were disused, wdiilst 
the subjects of the conquered fl^dtions conformed with tlie ex- 
ample of their new sovereigns, and ailopted tlicir w orship ; ac- 
cordingly, the use of the language of the Arabs became one of 
the tokens of Islamisin, as well as of the domination of that 
people ; the conquered people universally renounced their par- 
ticular idioms for the substitution of that of the Arabs ; thus it 
was that this lunguiige became established,, and was the pre- 
vailing language in all capital cities and principal tow'ns where 
’ ail other languages not Arabic b6came strange and disused ; 
l^ijt the intermixture c-f these various languages and nations 
in the course of *tiinc corrupted, to a certain extent the Ara- 
bic language, inasmuch as its terminations were thus altered, 
but the root remained : it is this modified dialect which is 
known in all the great capitals of the Musclmaii countries, *by 


’ The word clajem in tlic Arubic original j implies all foreign 

languages, or all laiignngos not Arabic. 
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t)ie term ‘ town language. In fact, at this day, the population 
of these great towns is composed (for the most part) of the 
posterity of those Arabs who conquered them, and who after- 
wards cunic to settle atiioiig them, and afterwards died in their 
luxury, as well as of the posterity of the non^^Arabs*' who pre- 
viously inhabited them, and who possessed their houses and 
lauds by right of inheritance. As the idioms were perpetuated 
from generation to generation by oral transmission, the language 
of the fathers was picserved among their descendants, although 
It was gradually changed in its forms by jhe intermixture of 
^foreign languages with the Arabic. The dialect thus composed 
(as befdre observed) is called town ^because it is ibe 

language spoken by the iuliabituuts of the towns, to* distinguish 
It from ilie Arabic of the IJedovveeiis, which is t^ntnixed and 
more purt'., and is denominated the language of the Desert. 
With such a mixture as this the Arabic could not fail to be 
corrupted ; nay, it was even at the point of being altogetlier 
lost, at that period when there reigned at the extremity of the 
east the Persian Princes of Deelam, and subsequently the Sel- 
guicide Tuiks, and on the other exlieniity, in the west, (that is 
to say in Barbary,) the race of the Zeiiata and that of the Be- 
rebbers ; for these sovereigns of foreign (y^araction governed in 
all the Musclinaii kingdoms. Nevertheless the attachment of 
the Muselinen to (he Koran and to the Suiina, in which are 
deposited, in Arabic, every thing that relates to the Muselman 
religion, was thus the cause of the preservation of their language, 
insomuch that it continued to j>revad in the towms, as town 
language, • 

It was* however quite otherwise when the Tartars and the 
Monguls governed in th^ east, for these people were not Mu- 
selmeu ; and this circumstance eflFaced, at that period of time, 
the preponderance of the Arabic language, which then became 
altogether so corru[)ted as to leave no lunger any traces of it in 


UU1 in the original may he rendered (besides its being 
Ibe liiiigiiage of flie cities and great towns) /;on temporary, or conver- 
Nuliunat, or inudern dialect. ^ • 

* £l agem, in the original Ms. 

* ip the original Ms.; q.d. foreign, unintelligible, barbarous. 

* It is 3uUj Zenana, in the printed co'fiy from the original ; which Is 


incontestably a mistake in the punctuation, as tbe,[*jlJjJ Zen&ta, » 
celebrated race in the west, is here designated. 
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the Muselmen kingdoms of * Irak-ajemy, of Khorasan, of 
Persia, of India, and of Mowarannahr, (that is to say Trans- 
oxiana.) Nor do any remains of this language appear in the 
Northern countries of Asia, nor in Rouni, (that is to say in 
Asia Minor,) where they no longer conform to the dislinciivo 
peculiarities of the Arabic language in the composition of 
verse and prose. Tliis idiom is accordingly no longer cultivated 
in those countries, but by such as seek to study fundainentaily 
Ihe Arabian sciences. 

Thus the use of ^the Arabic language has continued solely 
aniongst'those Muselmen to whom the most high God had 
vouchsafed that fgvor; and thus it has remained the town 
language in ‘Egypt, in Syria,* in Spain,^ and in liarbary/ because 
the Muhamevlan religion has perpetuated its use in those coun- 
tries, «-where also the inhabitants have shown themselves zealous 
for its perpetuation, so that its prevalence has maintained itself. 

1 1 is not so with regard to the language of Irak-ajemj^, and 
of the other more remote countries spoken of above, here 
there remains no longer any vestige of the Arabic; insomuch 
that, even the books relative to sciences are written in the vul- 
gar languages of those respective countries, and these various 
languages are there made use of even in their literary assem- 
blies, Finally, God disposes as he pleases of night and day, 
(tliat is to say, of every thing). 


* Persian Irak. 

^ Vide Une Dissertation sar la flonformite de VArabe de Barharie 
avec VArahe de Syrie par J. Grey Jackson, Paris, ‘ 1824. chez Dondey 
Dnpre. Vide also le Journal Asiatique, voJ. 4. page 193-^-200.291. 
and vol. 6. p. 125-128. 

® When £bn Khaiidunc wrote, the Arabs governed in Spain. 

* Much light is likely to be thrown on the valuable work of Ehn 
Khalidiine (denominated by the French the Montesquieu of the Arabs) 
by M. Schultz, who is on a literary journey in the cast, and has already 
discovered in one of the libraries in Constantinople the celebrated 
work of Fbn Khalidnne, in 7 large volumes. 
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Unde evenit, tit in liberalium artiuni studiis preestantisstmus 
quhque apud iingulas genten eodemfere saculo Jiornerit 7 


In thr youtli of a state arms do ilorisli ; in the middle age of a state, learning ; 
and then hoih of them tog' tlier for a time ; in the declining age of a state, me- 
fdianical arts and merchandize. — Bacon* $ Essay on Vicissitnde 0 / Things. 

AuGijiViFNTiiM.— Cum fere |iari;i siiif in sinful!'; s:rciilis bomitiiim in- 
fCenia, ruus;«', qiias qu.Trinnis, prteiida* ex reruni online ac naltira. 
Spcctala fHiwcia, ncgahir aliqnid incsse in pacis otio et tranr{uillitafe, 
quod optimarum artium sludia soa vi, iiiillis aliis caiisi^ adhtbitis, ex- 
ritare, iieduin ad niaturitalcm porducerc possit. Quairiobrem «ana(e 
altiiis repetantur; ot ratione liabita socictatis huniaiue, 1. uiide orlum ; 
2. unde increiuenta rapi’at; 3- quibiis dcnium inodis ad sitmnia sua 
fasti^ia sensim perducatur; ostcnditiir, in eadem teniporuin spatianc- 
ressario eoiivciiirc suinmam fere uniiis ciijusqiie populi potcstalem ct 
optimariiiii aiiiiini perb'ctionem. Accrduiit ctium pro variis singiili 
ciijiisquc populi fortuiiis scrunda* qiiirdam et concurrentes causa*. 

Frobafur uuteni sententia rivitaturii exeinplis, quum veterum, turn 
rcccntiorum. 

Si quid est in Historia exculti proprium et ornjitti animi| si 
quid dulce, jucundiini, ct prae ceteris homine liberali dignum, si 
quid denique, quod lectorem continua scelerum et bellorum 
iiarratioiie fatigatum lecreet, ad eas prsesertim partes confugieii- 
duni est, ubi Iitterarum atque artium progressus in silentio et 
solitudine coiitemplari liccat, procul ab arniorum strepitu et 
tubaruni tsono. Quod si quis tentare velit, et ingenii huniani 
fata, ut ita dicam, fortupasqiie intueri, statim occurret nobilis 
ilia, et Omni pertractatione digna qua?stio, unde scilicet factum 
sit, celeberrima quacque in unaquaque optimarum artium pro- 
vincia non nisi deiiiiitis qiiibusdani saeculis ingeiiia efiloruisse. 
Quo magis admirer rem tantam a suinmis fere scriptoribus 
prtetermissam ; praesertini cum ea sit, quam non sine aliquo ne- 
gotio expediri posse pace omnium contirmaverim. 

Nam si fere paria esse in singulis steculis tiiyversorum bomi- 
num ingenia, neque decursu temporuni detcriora facta in pejus 
ruere judicandum est ; sed una esse seinpqf atque eadem, et in 
eo, quod tribuerit, natura, nihil unquain inimutari ; si, ut verbo 
dicam, natura pares sumus, quantunjvis discipline provectiores, 
inirum profecto videri potest quod ceHa qusedam tempora ube- 
riorem prae reliquis ingeniorum copiam edidesint. JEstimanti 
aiitem facilitates iiidolis biinianse, et earum etiam diversitatem 
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accuratius iiispicicnti, fere pares esse in omni sseciilo nativas 
amiiioriim vires, et justissima quadam trutina cotiipeiisuri, tiiihi 
certius videtur qiiani quod urgumetitis ad coniinnaiKluin egeat. 

Veruni hoc utciinque dcniiim fuerit, non illud utiqne ciijiisvis 
esse aetatis dixeiiin, ut tales proferat, quulis fait “ divinus die” 
Plato veteriim ineiiioria; quulis fait Nevvlomis die nosier, qui 
neglcctatn diu et quasi situ deforinatani veritatem tandem in 
avito ' solio collocuvit. Nihil eriitn sententiie nostiiX' repiigna- 
bit, si niaxitiios quosdarn sttis, ut ita dicain, toinpoiibus adcii- 
cemus ; fuerit fortasse pr^eciata \is ingenii ilhs divinilus cou- 
cessa; 2 «ut cum ea esset, qu£e, si incidisset in alia sa.'Cula, nihil 
prorsus elfecisset, consenlientibns laiiien causis felicilti fcxcitala 
jus suuni vkidicaverit. 

Quod si e\ facultatum liiimanarum ratione nihil culiigi potest, 
quarAi evenent, ut ceita cjua^dain ex tunlo sacidoiutn urdine 
prui aliis efridserint, scientia illustniln, nobilitata arlibus, ad 
reruni deinceps natuiam coufugiendum est. Quam quidem in- 
tuenti, nisi me suscepti opeiis anioi vehenitMiler faliit, inlid iiu- 
pedit, quin hujuscc lei causae apeilius vi plauuis digiioscantur. 
111a enim in se habet, qnos qua rinuis, font, s et princi))ia ; et 
bi ad hiec accedant etiani huinain aninii aiieetiis, qiiibus nemo 
unquam caiuit, isti tatneii non pro piincipits, sod in subsidiis et 
quasi admipiciiiis babendi. Quanquam enim luiidis amor et 
cupido, atque alia amnio innata, cerlo reruni ordine pratcuiUe 
et quasi conspirante, pluiimum xnomcnti secuni afferunt, sunt 
tameii per se intiriiiiora, quani qua; istos, quos jam contemplu- 
niur, e^ectus satis explicure possint. 

Utilius autem videtur, priiJisquam ad causas pro facultate 
nostra explicandas accingamur, lem ipsuni paullo attouilius pei- 
pbndere ; et quibusdam ex iis sa‘culis. qua tanturn niclaruere 
panlisper adlubere aniinuni; coiiseiisus eoruni et similitudines 
exebgitare, lecensere difl'erentias, ctita demum causas quas qiiae- 
rinius elicere conari. i tuque, qua; tempora menioiia: fuerint 
diguissima, leviler attingani ; exorsus unde«prima ceperint in- 
crenienta liberalium artiuin studia; isiiusque inliiiita* glorise, 
quam neque reruni vicissitudines, neque hominum oblivio 
delere possit, fimdameiUa jecerint. 

Quod si ad fabulosain illani lantiquitatem ct Homerica tem- 
pora recurramus, hqbemus sane, qui cum Homero intra ejusdem 
aitatis terniinos conjungi possit, si Hesiodurn excipias, plane 

— * I * - 

« 

' 'Quam scilicet mumli clescriptinucni Pythagoras iucerto qiiuclam 
consilio levitcr itUumbrnrat, firtnissimis argumentis hic Noster slabi- 
livit. 
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iMMuiiicm. Neque iHud admiraiidum : nani qui ea omnia supe- 
rare possent^ quae tunc iiigetiio obstarent impedimenta, singulari 
quadaiTi excellentia et pene divina praditos esse opoitebal. 
Nihil igiiur contra nos tacit, si Honierniu aetati suaj psiiicipem 
vel solum adjtidicenuis. Venerandus sane poeta quamplurima- 
rum artium semina, si quis alius, in se habuit, et, ut ita dicam, 
iilteraruni sa3culuni vi propria eftecit. Inerant nimirum in eo, 

• a quo, ceu fontc perenni, 

Vutum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis, 

fontes pcrmultarum rerum, quorum infinka copia ct dulcedine 
pcriHoti inellita suinmi poetic curinina posteri delibarunt. 

Longo temporum iutervallo, quum jana Civitates stabilius 
constituta^ ct magis implicitis inter se socictatfbus/ cresceiet 
indies mulua homiiium consuctudo et comme*cium> ortus est 
Thales, philosophic pi incops, Jain vero usque ad Albxandri 
tciiipora, annos piiisquaiii diicentos, tot magnos, tot illustrcs 
viros in omni artium genere habenuis, quol fortasse nulla alia 
sccula intra locorum liniiles tain angustos unquarn protulerint. 
Jnclolos scilicet humana tliu, ut videtur, constricta ct impedita, 
vires suas tandem mira quadani felicitate explicuit, cl quasi luce 
sua exultavit : et quanto altius cmiiiuit artium nobilitas, timto 
etiain major poctarum, pIiilosojihoruAt, historicorum cohors, 
Adeo veruin est, humuiue mentis facilitates occasioni semper 
pares inveniri, qu-je quo diligentius excoluntur, voluntati nostrie 
eo libeiitius respoiisuriv sunt. 

llisce igitur temporibiis tractandis aptissima vidcretur artium 
distinctio ; quai optima ci it, ctf juslissimis suis finibus definita, 
si singulas continiiata serie breviter persequemur. Neque vero 
de his loquenti prajlermitlendus est inutuiis illc libcraliuni 
artium nexus et iieceiTsitudo, unde tauquain opc inutua alia; aliis 
adminiculo fiaut et incremento. Quemadmodum eniiu pul- 
cherrima et ad optimos usns aptissima est ea hominum societas, 
ubi quisque vires suas penilus perspexerit, et jusla aliorum si 
poposcerit auxifia, ea sibi in promptu liabcnt ut iitalur ; ita 
fortasse quarn inaxime eriitescunt liberalium artium studia, si 
singula singulis invicem succurrere, aut si opus fuerit, etiam 
inedcri possint. Quamobretii non eif sola cct atquc uuica qua:- 
stio, qua? qiiidem Paterculo'in mentem venit, unde praistan- 
tissima cujusque professioiiis ingenia iweandem forniam et in 
idem arotata temporis coiigriierint spatium verum ilia quo- 
qiie, vel nobilioris nota[;, et lionori\pcne intinifi, unde singulis 
civitatibus certa quaedam ssecula evenerint omnium fere pcrfec- 
tione artium et litterarum insiguitn.” Hahiin autem una est 
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atque eadem investigatio ; ita inter se colligatse partes et impli-' 
citae^ ut si cogitatione atque animo, re tamen et veritate separari 
et certis distingui finibus non possint. Proiiuit enini ex iisdeni 
causis, quae singulo iinicuique studio vim ac splendorem afFe- 
rant^ universarum artiiim gloria. Admotis iogenio^ stiniulis, cum 
quasi ex improviso pene iniiiimera biles patefactse sint ad lioiio- 
rcm vise^ alii alia sequuntur, et qtiisque diversitati iiidolis sua* 
et ingenii morem gcrit. Rarius igitur uiuim quenilibet egregiuni 
in suo genere solum vidimus; veruin plurcs, quum setate, turn 
studiis consociatos. Perraro autein iina qua^dam ars, ignotis 
adliuc aliis, aut impel fcctins elaboratis, siia vi, suis liiminibtis 
effiilsit. 

(I — .‘ilteriiis sic 

Altera poscit opem res, et coiijurat amice. 

Rt letec quidem bactenus. De causis inferius disputandum : 
jam vero ad Grsecos revcrtamur. Auclorcs pl»ilosopbia^ agnos- 
cimus, Thaletem et Pythagoram ; ilium loiiitoruin, hunc vero 
ftalicorum principem. U triusque obscuiior doctrina, neque ad 
veram utilitateni accommodataf ab illo cniin in principiis reruiii 
excogitandis et expeiidenda conforniationc mundi tota posita 
est ; hie vero^ si ullani admisit moruin disciplinaiii, fucalam 
tamen ineptiis et quasi, laqueis irretitam veritatem impedivit. 
Pythagoras sqorutn inaximus : Thaletem, si non re^ at eodem 
certe nomine^ plures seciiti sunt, quorum memoriatn impensius 
veneramur. Socrates enini, discipulus Archelai, in lonicorum 
ordinem a plerisque relatus est : injuria quidem, ut opinor, si 
prsestantissimi Pliilosoplii doctrinam intueii veils ; qui inanes 
istas disputatioiies' et putida arrogantis sciential toinnieiita procul 
ablegavit, et integrani pbilosophiee reddidit siinplicitatemV Plato 
proxime successit, qui qu^ecunque aut usui inservire aut sublinii- 
tati judicavit, coiiquisivit undique. Socraticos, quos uiiice amavit, 
mores' pulcberrinie dcpiiixit. Muha ex libris P^thagoreis in 
suos traiistulit, iEgypiiorum etiam arcana indagavii. Tanto 
denique niagistro dignus Aristoteles utilitati *no8ti£e singular! 
quudam beneficio consuluit, et morum exemplar, quod potuit, 
perfectum elaboravit. 

Eadem est re]iq,ijarum«artium et scientiarum gloria, et pari 
laude omnes celebrantur. £x rudt quadain et solenni pompa 
scena nata est : orti sqnt ADscbylus, Sophocles, Euripides, alii< 


* OiAi y^f irigl fnif fravTuty wXiiirTot Twy aXXwy, 5iiX*y»T0, trxo- 

voOfAivog owf ^ xetXov/Aiyof ivo rwv o-Q^t<rTwv xia/xos txth Xftl tIomv avdynatg txucm 
yiyftTot Tm odgavmv* <txxi» xttl ^ptifrifeyrag va roiuvTtt fMaumrcnag MXiliixyut. 

Memorabilia, i. 1, 11. 
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que coraplures, quorum quidem *opera interempta annorum 
injuria a^tas posteris iiuidit. Quin et ille in iucein prodiit, 
Jocorum et facetiaruin priiiceps, et verus patria^ rivis, qui, si 
bonos aliquando irridendos in scenani induxerit, nihil aliud 
voluit, nisi ut malos atque improbos eo facilius inscctari posset. 
An insuper addam lleiodotuin^ Thucydidem, et Xenophontem, 
maxima historicoruni noinina : in suo quernque gencre diversuro, 
uiiiversos vero nulla non collaudationedignos. Herodotum^amorc 
ct beiievolentia colimus : qui primus cum Historia philosopbiam 
consociavit, Thucydidcm vcneranuir: Xenophonti damns littera' 
rum elegantiam^ accuratain scientia}cogniti«>ncn), et veram animi 
bcniggitatcrn ; quorum tarnen ut laudator bam, neque propositi 
ost, neque facultatis nostra;. Quid de oratoribus dicarn f qui, 
si qui tiiiquam fiieriiit, hisce teniporibus certc exsliterbnt ; eo* 
que pra^scrtim videntur inclaruisse, quod artem«qiiasi> ab aliis 
separatam coiuerint, el a communi vita longius semotam.* Tan- 
toruni autein hominutii facile princeps, iis laudibus cfFerri De- 
mostlienCvS unice meruit, quibus ilie “ patria; pater” apud Ro- 
manos vim oratoriam curnulavit, et * rationes, ut ita dicani, 
subtiiiter enucleutas, ct exemplar eloquentise omnibus siiis 
niirneris absolutum posuit. Quod si ad hsec omnia accesserint 
summa; rerum politicarum astutia?, summn ingenii vis, el face- 
tiarum lepos, quid tandem de ista tarn ^timiralMli niaximariitn 
rerum concordia jam diccmus? Denique Grajcorum indoles-, in 
eo eerie religion/bus adjula, ea opera excogitavit et extundendo 
perfecta edidit, quorum eximisc veiiiislatis et splendoris ope 
inagnitudinem suam ad vivuni expressum adumbravit. Quid ! 
si ''qujc Paniiusius protulit riut Scopas? non nisi desiderio 
complectimur, si Vsignis templisque Phidiae nianu eluboratis 
notam suani impressii astas, tarnen^ qiiamvis inviti, fateri cogi* 
inur, • 

Nil oritarnm alias, nil ortuin talc . 

Et profecto, jam pridem quasi adinirantes obstupescimiis^ et 
quaenani fueriiit hfijusce rei causse vebementer quserimus. Quid 
vero ! an iiberales artes pax sola et iranquillitas alere et fovere 
possunt? an apud singulas civitates SiCcuiiim, quale August! 


1 In oratore autem acumen dialcdiconim. septentia: philosophoniin, 
verba prope poctanim, nicmoria jurisconsullonim, vox tragoedoram, 
geStus pciie* summornm actunim cat rcquirendiis. Qitamobrem nihil 
in hominum genero rarius pcrfccto oratdiic inveniri potest. Qii® enim 
siiigulariim reriim artifices si inediocritcr adept! snnt, pmbantur, ea 
nisi omnia snmma sint in oratore, probari non poslunt. De Oratore, 
i, 28. 
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fuit, Jaftuuique clausum ddsideramus^ ubi luhil erat curaruni, 
nihil tuiiiultus, quod homines sevocaret a litlcniruni studio ; sed 
otio et securitati, non solum privatie^ verum etiam publican im- 
puiie indulgebaiil ? EquiJem iia;c in cuusis upud Graios fuisse 
asseverate uolint ; qulcquid cnim in lilteraruin sj^-udiis profcce- 
rint, id qualecunque deniutii fueril, pucis auspicio non certc 
debitum. Inter anna ct tumultus, seditionem, tiirbus^ ct cxsilia, 
ad hunianiora tanieii excolenda taiiquam sui juris accesserc, et 
quid mens huinana possit insigni erant postcris dociiineiito. 

Omittendum igilur, quod specioso pacts nomine perducti 
quidani concessuiii MveJint, in ea scilicet pra?cipuas quasdam 
iiiesse vires, quo: ccrtis sa'culis perrectioneiii urtiiuu vcl soiie 
praestare possint. Caiisai vero altius repelendai : et cum ex 
scieiitia ' et 'iitterarum cultu magna pars piovcniat felicitalis 
iiostro}; cum *ille cultus intimam quasi conjunctioncm habeat 
cum Hs causis, quibus res humana^ seiisim promoveiitur; cum 
denique ex eodeiii complura in nos deiivcnlur, quorum opc et 
adjumeutis ad bene beateque viveudum informcmur ; si, quod 
qua>riinus^ perspiccre volumus, breviler cril expendenda viue 
ratio et coiisuetudiiiis bumaiur. 

Jam vero ea lege vivimus, ut non nisi in societatem coeunti- 
bus qua?cunque aut optima nobis aut jucundissima dedent 
iiatura frui liccat. Qaiuuobi ern, cum solitariam vitam agcnti- 
bus, omnia i^.^re desint coiiimoda, omnis etiam voliiptas ; con- 
data est hominibus communio, et quiedam ■ quasi utilitatum 
communicatio. Unde orta est societus, priino quidein rudis et 
inculta, quippc quae corporis potius quant animi vues^ et dura 
quasi ingenia in ulibtatem suain vindicet. 

Efiicta igitur ante oculos imagine Civitatis, ne forte aliquis 
in aitiinum inducat, parum ad incrementa artiiim referre qua:- 
nam sit illius forma et Constitutio, obscivandum est, quanto fa- 
cilius libera; leges et instituta primitias et quasi semina civilis et 
limatioris vita; geniali qttodani calore tanquam ex nativo solo 
elicere, et foverc possint. Nam si incultie adhuc liominuin 
societati unus quidam pru;positus fuerit solus et pisepotens do- 
minus, cujus statim arbitrium et \oluntas Icgum ac juris loco 
adhibeantur, non tali auspicio iilla crit acccnsa lux ingeriii; 
neque obtusa hominiini' et servilis indoles aut suis aut posteris 
aliquid mugni aut utilis consulere habebit. Unde enim qui 
securitaicm adeo ignorant, ut eorum copiam, quibus vita auctior 
fiat ac beatior, vix coinparare audeant, prosequentur cultur/im 
animi ct digna libertate st^Jia ? 

Sio autem in rerum primordiis vel constituta fuerit respub- 
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vcl regis auctorilas acjuo liniite fiuita effuse ct liccntcr 
iiequeat vagari, turn demum Icgibus suu erit coiicessa vis, suus 
sequitati hotios. Mox autcm accedet otiuiii et tranquillitas ; 
unde hominuDi iiigenia disrendi opportuiiitates avide arripient, 
et sopito pribs litteraruiii ct sciential desiderio libenter iiiduige- 
buut. iiiterea adduiilur etiam in aniios potestas, opes, auctori- 
tas ; et ratioiies iiisuper vita; in melius iiiulatse. 

Quae cum ita siiit, inirum videri potest, ut, si GraBciam exci- 
plus, nobilissiiiia iugeniorum claritate sa;ciila regum magis, 
qiiain rerum-publicarum aiispiciis suinnium suum splendorem 
assecuta fuerint. Quod taiiieii ita expircaiidiim : ad alendas et 
qua*)! educaiidas artes necessaria libertas : at recordeiuur velim, 
iiiliii prorsus obstare, cum stmeJ saucitit lege/i sqcietatis, et 
ret to (piodam fcederc parta fuerit tranquillltaSi quominiis ad 
iiuperiuni tiaiiseatur. Neqiie iiegaiiduiii cst^ istam, ^qiia; in 
reguin aulis habitaie solct, quotidiana; consueludiuis elegantiani 
ct pcrpolitam inoruin uibaiiitalein lecuiiciitionbus Musaruin 
studiib quam maxime upitulari. 

Nc vero in longius cxcuiTain, videtui* e\ iisdem causis, qua; 
fucuitates animi pntiium excitaveiiut, ea uascj, non nisi posteris 
teinporibus provciitura, litteraruni atque artiiini perfectio. Cum 
eniin turn primum inaiisuetioribus studii^ iinpendatur cura, post- 
qunin diviliie, potenlia, auctoritas atque otiuin accesserint, 
iiullo argutnento sequitur bis augescentibus ilia simul auctiora 
fieri, et nuituis subsidiis adjuta ad euiidern finem omnia couspi- 
raturu. Patetiunt cnim nmtuo ingenioruin certaniini honores, 
pneniia, into vero qua.'cunque aniinum ad sublimes ausus allicere 
aut excilaie pos«int ; et tum*denium omnibus ad rempublicam 
augendain et proiiiovcndaiii vires exserentibus, imperii vires 
stabilita;. Itaque tenure uiio ad summa rerum Civitas proce- 
dit ; et qua; sa^cula cam potestate atque opibus fioreiitissimam 
exbibumnt, eadeni dabunt animi facultates usu ac disciplina ad 
plenum cousummatas. Perpulchra reriirn dispositio ! quam 
grato animo ct pio const itutam agnoscitniu>, neque sorti cuilibet 
iiicerto; aut Fortuiia; vicibus debeii coniiteiiuir. 

Argumentis autem nuiia plane iidcs haberi debet, nisi rebus 
atque eventu confirmentur. Spectan/ia; igilur Civitates, quibus 
insignior quidam et certis^ circiimscriptus sseculi litterarum 
honos atque artium coiitigerit. Quod si, quotquot adeamus, 
in iis inesse fateamur sunimam fere p^testatem suminae opti- 
Inorum *studiorum perfectioni iisdem temporibus conjunctaro, 
turn demum, si non rei veritateni eonsecutus, ab ilia tamen non 
longe aberrasse videar. 
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Paucis igitur cxpcndanius qiiis qualisquc fuerit apud Gra^' 
cos vita' politioiis ortus ct iticreiiicntiini. Aites et scientia; ex 
/Egypto et CiialduM in Grieciaiii coiiiniigrarunt. Parvi primum 
liabitse, dcin leiite, et pccletentim succrevere, donee vindicat'd sua 
popuiis iibertas, et, quas Xerxes intendcrat, retdttai in ipsius 
caput injurke victoruni animos niomento quodatn et adinira- 
bili impetu concitassent. Turn vero emicuit, manicis quasi et 
pedicis excussis, ingenii vis insita, et impediinentis omnibus re- 
tnotis, aliisque caiisis ieliciter coucurrentibus, in plena tandem 
luce spatiatu est inleliectus huniuni venustas et niagnitudo. 
Ortus est ox aniinorudi et rerum motu ceetus inaximorum lio> 
minimi. Mox autem semulatio^ rnorum scilicet et instilutorum 
diversitate exqitata tiamniam libertatis nianu uccensam, servitio 
tandem iterum restiiiguendam aluit ac sustentavit. 

Sed et aliie ciVant causui, qua; uliquid forsan [londcris et mo- 
inenti in &e haberent. Quid cnim Graiis alma coeli temperies, 
quid amoenitas locoriim ad perfectionem urtium contulerint^ 
nemo est profecto, mode vel leviter imbutus fuerit Musuruui 
studiis^ qui ignorare possit. Quin et obveisatu est pictorum et 
sciilptoruiij oculis exiniia quai'dam humani curpuris puichritudo : 
quaecunque autem in eo pra;stantissima inesse judicabant, eu 
statim in deorum imaginibus expiessa et summa arte expolitu 
referebant. Net deeralii Patriae triumpbi, nee Victoria, Poeta- 
rum'ingenia pi'rpetuo instigans, unde in proinptu crat ^scbylo 
ea haurire qu<e civium suuruni animos et oblectaient siinul et 
ad altiora provocarerit. Quod autem ad res politicas attinet, 
nihil est profecto, quod admiremur, Gr:ecos in rebus adminis* 
traudis tarn subtili ingonio fuisse Msos, cum taqta; et tani mulla; 
essent intra satis arctos liniites Respublica;, diversis ca'd^m, et, 
ut ita dicam, repugiiantibus consiliis instituUc. Quid niirum 
iiisuper tantani fuisse Athenis oratorum glorium, cum is esset 
status' urbis et constitutio, ut per eloquentiam faciilima pateret 
ad honores via; et qui optiine conciouaretur voluiitati suseobse- 
quentem populum continuo liaberetf , 

Quamobrem tot tantisque stimulis adniotis, ct jamdudum 
reposta materie, quae subito quodain ^tuctu concalesccret, uber* 
lima evasit in oiniii genere illustriuin virorum copia ; et exinde 
Graecia, nullis dis^entieiiiibus, intnir>rtulitutem sibi consecuta 
est. Atbeniensiuin autem, quippe qui maxima discrimina subi- 
issent, et acriori studi6 libertatem colereiit, commota magis et 
excitata indoles (ructus largiores tulit. Loiige alia vero*Lacedae^ 
nioniorum fortuna. Nihil emin potuit contra Lycurgi leges et 
instituta scientiae et litterarum amor. Adeo verum est, quod 
supra dixinuis, libertale profligata, profligari etiam ingenii sti- 
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niulosi prosternique omnem quae ad nobiliora ducat inteliectus 
liuinani vim et hepystoLV, 

Postquani autcm Libertas extrema sua per Graeciam fecerat 
vestigia^ iinpr>sito Graioriim cervicibiis servitutis jugo, ablata 
cst contiiiiio otnnis optimarum artium materia, et victoriim for- 
tunas consecutae feliciores terras petiere Musse. Turn vero, 
reriim omnium ubertatem sinu stio Itaiia cumulavit, et mira 
cjuadam fecunditale niaximos proveiitus tulit. Veruni sicut 
causa?, quare satis umpla concessa sit Homanis litterarum laus, 
plane sunt ab iis di versa?, quibus elicita igssent Graiorum irige- 
Ilia, ita etiam laudes distiuguendee. Cedant autcm afiiinni ma- 
gistris suis: Atheiiis ergo Latium: pra?8ertipi cum in Tragoedia, 
ut cetera omittam, paruni certe profeccrint; eftm, >tanquani 
tidi artium interpretes, nihil prope iiovi excogitarint ; . et quam- 
vis in arctiora qua*dam spatia studioruin suorum limited con- 
traxisseiit, adeo tamen non auctiores fact! sunt, ut passim 
iiiferiores uudiant. 

Honiuiii ex rudi quadam et inculta gente priinordia sua et 
origincrii duxere ; illis item in purtibus, quibus nulla udhuc 
od'usa esset litterarum lux et scieiuiie : quarutn ccite \estigia, si 
qua a majoribus essent coiiservata, sive incuria sive conteinptu 
prorsus despiciebant posteri. Ergo pes quingej^tos fere annos 
nulla oninino, aut levissima certe compuruit artium cogiiitio, et 
rara qusedani scj^ntiie cupiditas. Quid vero ! an qui universes 
pariter, quibuscuiiquc decertareut, virtute atqiie ai mis devicere, 
utebuntur tamen per tot saecula crassiori Minerva, et tenuiori 
ingeiiiorum vena f an in iis era{ diversa qusedam, ut ita dicam, 
anitnorum mateiia, iieque eadem, quaiu setas postera sub 
eodem io\e expolivit I Proliibet quuni communis omnium 
sensus, turn rei veritas,,iie Romanoruin in litteris atque artibus 
inscitia, tarn futiii atque inani conjectural tribuatur. 

Melius autern dicetur, quod ct expositis supra argiimentis 
quam maxime videtur suftragari, nihil in litterarum cultu po- 
tuisse effici, quatiftliu civitas pro salute pariter atque impel io, 
pro vita pariter ac honore dimicaret. Mira vero rerum dispo- 
sitio eo usque hujusmodi novitates distulcrat, donee Romani 
populi ingenium cas quidem libentius adhibere vellet. Illis 
datum erat potiri imperio 4otius terrarum orbis; uiidique 
autera conquisita et firmiter demum stabil^ta auctoritate ct po- 
tentia, ea quasi delinimenta accedere oportebat, quorum deliciis 
niitesceret ingenium, ct fcritatein » tandem dcjfoueret victoria 
animus. Ergo 

Griecia capla ferum victorens copit, cl ailcs 
Jntulit ajvrcsti Latio. 
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Jam vero imperii vires et litterariim cultus,,quippe qua; mu* 
tua invicem aiixilia et opportunitates suppeditarent, aeqiiis pas- 
sibus ad summa glorias suse fastigia pervenere. Pnepoteutem 
scilicet Romani, simulqiie elegaiitissimis artibus et oniui lilte- 
ranini genere exciiltissimam sub Augusto admiramur. 111a 
imitatrix Graecise, Graiorum exeniplis animum inteutuni habuit, 
et quasi commuiiicata gloria^ armis et virtute princeps, ingcnii 
laudibiis secunda^ terria regiua imperaviu Quare bene et sa- 
pienter sues nionuit, tanquam futuri pricscia, poetas vox : 
Exciidcnt alvi spirantia mollius a?ra, 

•Credo equidem ; vivos ducent do iijarmore vultus, 

Orahiiiit cansas iiuditis, coelique meatus 
Describent radio, et surg^entia sidcra dicent : 

*Tu, repere iniporio populos, Homane, memento; 

.Hm t»bi eriint aries. 

ApiTd Romanos autem jampridem grassari cceperat luxuria, 
feciinda ilia malorum genetrix, quae in potCstatem imperii lento 
quodam et lacito, at certo pedc et pestifero invasit. Turn vero 
exortiiiii, depravatis sludiis, et ingravescente iindeqiiaque li- 
centia, iiisulsum quoddani litteraritm genus ; cecidit vigor 
ariinii stylique dignitas ; et qtii puriores adfitic elUuxcrant fon- 
tes ingenii, jam demiim quasi ex Epiciiri horlis in Romr.m 
derivati turpi qiiadam'ot immunda contagione ornnia passim 
inqiiinavenmU Quamvis enim aliqiii ex Imperatonbus, qtii 
August! solio sceptroque politi sunt, mira quavjam inlcgiitalis 
et prudentiae ediderint exempla, et labefactas imperi vires pro 
facilitate sua susteiitarint, inhil tnmen ilia valuit rara quidem, 
et, lit ita dicam, long/s quasi int$*rvailis distincta virliis. M(>x 
autem regionum deliciis inducti et populo/uni imbecillitate, 
barbari prsescriptos lines contemtiin transiiuere: dilaffsze sunt 
Komanorum res ; ademptus honor nemini ; humaiiitatisque 
studiis et cultnraE: animi nox longa et tenebricosa supervenit. 

Kl profecto, si non omni spe destituta, at nulla certe in se 
habens auspicia inclicris aovi, in profunda qiindam caligine de- 
mersa, sopitis tanquam in jetenium ingeniis, |lrocubuit Eiiropa. 
Verum, ne penitiis excidercut omniq antiquitatis vestigia tanto- 
nim virorum ope et laboribus impressa, probibuit qiiiim salva 
adbuc R>’zantini timperii potestas, turn qui inox‘ exortus est 
inter Arabas liberalium artiuni et^seientiaruni amor. Accensa; 
enim hominum Ciipiditates religionis novai illecebris miro 
quodam modo ad humanos sensus accommodatap ^ tantisqpe 
stimulis permoti de magna rparte Asiae Arabes triiimpharunt ; 
cum imperio vero, iit supra dictum est, et iit plerumque evenit. 


* A. D. circiter 400. 
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boiiae artcs, litterae caeteraque vitse cxcultioris commoda et ob- 
Icctamenta in melius promoventur ; et» iie longius externa pro- 
sequar, quantumvis a cultu impio abhorreamus, at quodcunque 
tamen mitiora studia excolendo ad veritatis luceni couservandarn 
Arabes contulerint, libentissime agnoscimus. 

Jam vero, ne causas indagare velim, quibus iterum exci- 
tata, exciisso tandem vetemo et socordia, tanquam in nova 
quiedam humaiia? vitse officia Europa prodiit, vetat quuni pro- 
positi nostri, turn etiam brevitatis ratio. Italia aiitem mira 
quadam felicitate et fortuna integram prisc^ virtutis vim^ decus, 
et splendorem princeps revocavit. ])einde exorta stint nova 
artium* impel la ; eo etiam maxima, quod continual serie usque 
ad Inec nostra tempora stia vi Aoruerint, alqiie ind^s 'dobiliora 
facta universam ct clarissirnam liicem undique dilQfundant. 

Maxima ilia rcrum mutatio, iiiide civilis vita^ decor ae ptd- 
diritudo detiuo renasci empit, non nisi singulari quodain el in- 
genti anirnorum motu ab^olvi potuit. Ergo ubi Musarum 
studium et amoretn quasi ex inferis oporluit excitari, ortiis est 
ille ’ Italicorum poeta, quern omnes uno ore pra^staiiteni et 
egregiuni proiiunliant, ad quern vero iinilandum nemo unquani 
pervenit. ille, alter quasi Homerus, Jitteras jampridem obltic- 
tantes tenebris in apertam lucem vindipavit ; prirnisque istius 
gloria? iijstitit vestigiis, qiiam sequentia sa?cula ftaliae confirina- 
verunt. , 

Cum veteribus autem non niininiae quidem istariim laudum 
partes comniunicandie, eo pra?sertim, quod eorum opera imi- 
tando, et tanquam perfecta artium in oinni genere exemplaria 
perscrutando italioi recentiores viarn sibi a*d cxcellentem quan- 
dam et iminortulem gloriam aperuere. llle enim, quern supra 
memoravi, Virgilii stiid\o accensus el amore, summuin profecto 
poetam praicipua quadam coluit inlentione animi. Mox etiam 
Petrarca^ priscuin quoddam et simplex Latini sermonis decus et 
integiitatcm revocavit. iisdem fere temporibus pictorum et 
sculptorum ingeniib tiiagna quaedani adiiiota sunt incitamenta, 
acriora eadeni et celerioris eflPectus, quia quantum in eodeni 
genere Graii effeccrant, turn* primuin diligentius observarent. 

Ex his igitur priinordiis reviviscere et quasi fecreari coepit, et 
ad nobiliora excitari litteraruni amor, et omnes uno iropetu ad 
optimarum artium studia vehementcr ferri.^ Magna utique turn 
temporis exstilerunt poetarum ingenia, quod ut in omni populo 
primum fere excolitur humanitatis g^nus, ita perfectioneni pri- 
mum assequitur^ et plenam quasi maturitatem. Reliqua autem 


‘ Dante Aligliicri. A. D. 1265. 1321 . 
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liberalium artium studia^ si lento magis, at nequaquam incerto 
pede, cultoruixi suoruni vocibus obtemperabant. 

Stabilita iiiterea Mediceorum auctoritas, et Italico noniini 
honor denuo accessit. Mox autem, everso Byzantinorum* im- 
perio^ complures Graecorum fuga et exsilio compiilsi in ha- 
liam se recepere ; Deque ingratum profecto aut iudignum erat 
refugii pretiiim ac saiutis ; non pauca cniin secum deduxere^ 
quorum ope et adjumeiitis aureus ille dies gravissiinorum prin> 
cipum* hortatu et auspiciis tandem iterum iiluxit. 

Insidebant interim, tanquam in visceribus pontificalis potrn- 
tife et aiictoritatis tot et tanta corruptelie semina, ut gravior 
facta qiiam pro suis ipsius viribus> ab alto isto solio ilomana ite- 
rum diguitas corruerit^ quod quidem honestaverat caeca qua^dam 
pietas, et^ ut it^i dicam, mendaciis eblaiidita superstitio. Turn 
vero, «-exaucta libertate atiinii, £uropa; oculis nova qusedani 
ofFusa lux et splendor veritatis. Quin et Britannia.^ clarissima 
effulsit ; et quern in occasu solem vano adhuc desiderio Italici 
prosequuntur, eundem in primo ortu nostri salutarunt. 
autem in ullo quovis studioruni genere, qua^ turn primum in- 
claruere, admirabilius aut magis dignum meinoria, quam insig- 
nis ilia optimorum hominum eruditio, ac doctrina, qui suriima 
hde, ingenio, integritate, et constantia purani ct simplicem reli- 
giqnis forma m ab ineptiis vindicarunt. 

Quamobrem, ut Hispanos et Lusitanos t^ceani, (quamvis 
non minima quaedam ex eorum liistoria argumetito auctoritas^ 
accedat,) ad ea demum tempora perventuni est, in qiiibus quum 
Gallia*, tum nostrac ipsorum patrice, subacti laudes et exculti 
ingenii in priinis adjudicandas. Jlla vero tum^ temporis aucto- 
ritate dorentissima et imperio, ingenuas artes et humaiuora stu- 
dia excoluit, niagrit regis ductu et auspjiciis, qui singiilari qua- 
dam prudentia ac foituna diu regnum administravit. Britaiinis 
autern indies accede bat novus quidam libertatis amor, quo nihil 
magis sopita hominum ingenia excitare valet; et, ut vere di- 
cam, Natura; et Genii sui monitis non surdis auribus Britannia 
auscultavit. 

Quod si qu'd*nam apud nostros tempora insigiii quodam tnax- 
imoriim hoininuip concursu celebrata fuerint dedniri placeat, 
(ut nihil de hodie viventibus aut: nuper mortuis adjtciam, his 
eiiim quantse erunt Iqudes tribuendie aequiiis et facihus adjudi- 


' A. D. 1453. ' 1. Cosnpo de Medici. 2. Lorenzo de Medici. 

3. Leo X. 

3 Namque his et>am in eadem temporum spatia consentiunt siinima 
imperii potestas, et summus litteraruni bonos. 

^ Kegnante Ludovico XIV, 
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cabunt posteri,) istain iis praesertim* temporibus gloriam largia- 
mur, ubi inauditos paene triuniphos foris Marlburius reportaviu 
Turn vcro cum elegantia ct suavitate philosopbari instiUiit Ad- 
disonus : arcana autem natural Newtonus iiidagavit; suosetiam 
eriidivit simtil tt delectavit nioralis ille, lepidus idem et facetus, 
et in uiiaqiiaque operis parte egregius poeta ; et eminuit innu- 
mera qua?dani^ ut ita dicam, in omni genere hominum litterato- 
rurn coliors. 

Videnduni est tamcn, annon jam diversa sit haruin rerum 
ratio ; neqiie eadem omnlno^ qua; apud veteres certorum tem- 
porum relebritati, aliorum quasi dispendib, consuluit. Com- 
plura ^nini, et ea maxima, Britaniiis supersunt nomitia, quse 
nequaquam iisdem a?tatum spatiis comprehetidi pos^unt. Sum- 
nius noster IVagicus, primus idem et priestantissimiis, dignis 
certe sociis, at paucioribus tamen adjntiis, a'tatem suaii\ am- 
plissimo bofiore, a^ternisque laudibiis exornavit. Quid Baco- 
niim et Lockiuni proferain ? ilium, qui novas vires addidit phi- 
1osopliia[;, novasque et inlegras vias patefecit : hunc vero, qui 
adiiiirabili quadum vi iiigeiiii et pienc divina secreta et iutenora 
aiiimi subjecit oculis, et occultiores latebras detexit? Quid 
Miitonumf qui sive argumenti materiam spectare veils, sive 
facilitates aiiimi in tali materia Versailles, poetarum priiiceps 
optiino quodam jure haberi meruit. * * • 

Quare autem its ita fiierit ex ipso hiimanarum *rerum pro- 
gressu videtiir qubdainmodo expheandum. Eveiiit enim a;tati 
nostra;, quod et de superiori concessuni velim, nt acceiisis ho- 
miiuini ingeniis, tarn inlinita sit litterarum utque artium varie- 
tas, tarn lata atque ampla pateat*ad lioiiorein via, lit nuUa fere 
tempara.maximis siiis viris carere possint. Caveiiduni est, ne 
hsc tarn clara .studia in perversa et priepostcra excedaut ; ca> 
vendum est, ne relicta ^tudiornm digiiitate, ad inepla qiitedaiii 
et leviora sc rccipinnt posterorum ingeuia, et, quod passi sunt 
Romani, pntidum quoddam et insulsum ingravescat litterarum 
genus : “ difficilis autem” iit Paterculi verbis utar, in perfecto 
mora est.” 

Quid vero ! nonne adbuc imperfecta est scientia, et qua;dani 
vixdum inchoatie artes ? sunt et fortasse, qiue prorsus lateant, 
ct creatricem vim ingenii jampridem expectentT I'eiidit autem 
ill ulterius hominum natura ; et, cum quotidiana quadam expv- 
rientia quamplurima coacervet, iis statim iftitur, et comiiuiiiem 
quasi scieiitiae et prosperitatis summain hominibus adauget. Ita, 
quot labuntur aniii, tot bonorum onfniiim accessiones videiitiir 
quasi spondcre, ea esse aliquando ventura saecula, ubi libera- 
lium artium perfeclio non arctis quibusdam Ambus coptenle, 
VOL. XXXVII. CLJL NO. LXXIV. n 
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sed universo tcnaruiii orbe, conipiures jam sepultos teiiebns 
clarissima luce illustrabit. Quaula autein eorutu crit felicitas 
ct fortuna, quorum fiierit adeo exoptaiidiii tcmporibus iiUeresse, 
iisquc revera frui, qua; duni spe tantum, quasi ex lunginquo 
coiitemplamur, jiicimdissiinam qiiaiidaiii auimo^expectationem 
capimuB, integrani^ siiiiplicem^ ct liberis boininibns vcie diguain 
voluptatem ! 

GEORGfl S A. DENISO.W 

K C’oLL. Okie I.. 
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MACHINJb: VI VAFttRIS IMPULSiE. 

c.uPufJLoa UP yhp oPrti vp\v 

nDp Kal 0ttAciflrcra. 

Ergo elenieuT^uuin rabieiu ii»d<‘fcs?»a iurentum 
Foedere coucilian* novo, €*t discordia reriim 
Soiniiia vi «iagica*t"a:ci&que adiieclcre \inclis. 

Fas iiijp'iine bomini ! Mundi dilfiisa per artio 
Diditur, et loto iiitet ordiiie Diva Crealrix,' 
Oniniparens: saeclis adeo uascentibus ipsa 
Adfuit — ipsa fuveiis icgris conatibiis, artis 
Matericni dedit,^et primord^a notitiai. 

Nonno vides, si quaiido a!ra de iiube reluccns 
Sol jubar extulerit, pluviosqiie fugavcrit imbres, '> 
(Jl laxata vapor se per spirauiiua ter^a; 

Ernmpat, deiisusque cavis coiivallibus tuiinor 
Crassacquc exsiirgant iiebiilx, et qua parte calorem 
Ebiberint, t^-pida sudent uligiiie glebae ? 

Fccdere non alio, fervore exereita flannna*, 

Dediscit inorein I7nda suiim, spatiuniqiie capcssit 
Libenus, Molitaque uegat coinpage leneri. 

Quippe nbi siipptisilo spunieseiiiit igne lebetes, 
Fervc-uJ intuS aqua; ; vis inde exorta vaporis 
Certatim diseederc avct, cupitleque petissit 
Oiuiieni adirittiiyHausique bine inde foramina abeiii. 
Quill, (si vera fi<les) inter penetralia lerrae 
VuIvuiiturMiquido igne Jiacus, subtnsque profiiiidis 
Fluvionim iniinisceiif se fontibus : inde moveri, 
Exardeiite viiporuin turbine, material 
Congeries, el stratornin superineiimbentum 
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’ Disrumpi avulsae moles ; liquefacta videtnus 
Fragniiria saxorum, rutilasque rotare favillas 
.^tnse arceni ignivomam, dorsuni«|iie nivale Vcsevi 
Mixtain siilphureo torquere bitiitiiiiic areiiarn ! 

ilautUalias cleitieiita, et tnugiii iiitichiiia miindi 
Concord t m sorvan!, discord i it*ge, tcnorciii. 

Niiiiiruiii ill rncdiutn, socia acta c(i}Mdiiic, cernas 
Omnia coniiHi; qua vi ctdii^a, ncccsse esf 
Ad nihiluin rc(li»», luit iiiiscrri coiporc coipiis — 

At se per ttitaui subliic caloris acuincii 
Insinuat inulein, et corpuscula dciisa reJaxans 
Ulterius proliiljct coalcsccre, purlieu lusque 
"Distinet oppo&ilas, discrctuqne seinina rerun).. 

liis aniinad\ersis, niirae palet ailis origo : • 

Hiiic ingeiis ordilur opus. Mat mole ininai;i, 
Arliticisque refert longos oporosa Jabores 
Machiiia; cirenm arcto compares Terrea nexu, 
Ceiiliiinqiic adstriiiguiit lateriim tabulata catenae. 

Tit raucuin intorea murmur ferventis aquai, 
Vnlcanoque ingens Vas a‘siuu1 : inde Vapores, 

Qua data porta, niuut, eluctauturque citati 

Per tubuluia. puisuiitque fores, adttusque lacessunt : 

Claustra patent, ultroque recluduiit ostia valva;. 

It binas vapor istc vius, et utrinquo^^iindro 
Sese infert : pars iiua petit, sursunique resultuus 
Ingcstuni i/idignatur onus, pricscriptaquc tollit 
Pondera ; converso pars deprimit altera niotu. 

IVinm adeo dubio oppositae discrimine vires 
Piignareiit lile aiterna, nisi utrique vicissim 
Atria iiuiniti^ spatiis vacua*ta patcreiit.* 

E»*igo, vice exacta, plcnoqtie gemeiite c;ylindro, 
Ciaustrorum iinpatiens erumpit inutiiis humor, 

Et gelido demersiis aquaruni funte, residit. 

IJinc iterum latices condeiisos excipit alveo 
Vas, igni iniposituiii : calefactae rursus aquse vis 
Emicat exnltini, insluurafqiie iiovata vigorem. 

Janique sonare fragor, penitusque iinpuisa cieri 
Macliina: quin strido|;e gravi surgitque caditqne 
Libra ingens : geniiiii, sursiiin deorsumqne rotata, 
Versantur globuli, seqne axem limite certo 
Circumaguiit ; quanto illn cito niagis inipete fertur» 
Tanto illi a medio s}»atia in luajora re^edunt 
Latins, eifusumque mugis volvuntur in orbem. 

Aitius iosurgunt adeo, iiiipiiUayue catena • 

Mutant infixam tubulo cla\iin,‘*inqiie peditis 


Angl. “tlirottk'-vaivc.’ 
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Valvanini portis, probibent se inferre vapuruin 
Agmina coiiglomerata, a^stusque imniane furentes. 

At vero, quntieti languct cuiictautior ictus, 

Praecipiti actiilum rcvoiubilis orbita gyro 
Momeiito volat ipsa suo, lia^renteiiique rotariiin* 
Exagitat sericiri, ct tardatos siiccutit axes. 

Vis illinc, quocunque nioventis dextra propeJiat, 
Fertur, et ad varies vitae se porrigit iisus. 

Secto etenim in prarceps piiteo, terebraque tenebrii 
Rile expioratis, demittit in ima catenuruin 
Ordiiieiii, et iinnn^ni caibonum pondere moles 
Macb'iiia sursuni agit, abruptisve metatia baratbris. 

Dulci ergo aql'eriiitur regione, ubi ridet aniaeno 
Auroa Ju^v coelo, latcque intiubiliis aether, 
Visceraque;^ingrediiniir terraruiii, altaque silentes 
Nocte locos. Agil excubias, insfatquc labori 
Fossorum matins iiiielix, queis raille periclu 
Praesentem vario portenduiit ornitie mortem, 

Mille niali facies ! Sensus ibi ssepe gravatos 
Torpor itiers prcniit et petlacia snbdota soniiii 
Obruit(bcu! triste indiciuTii) — tremere excita lellus 
Sub pedibus : inuasare solum : se qiii?>cjue supinuin 
Stravit hiimi : volat iiide procelbc saevior ala 
Turbinis igi^ea vis,'divolsaqiie saxa sub auras 
Contorqir:;t, laccrosqiie artus. Quin saspc furenlutt! 
Undaruni fremuere irac, penitusque cavernas • 

Diluvio oppleruiit : censeres, agmine facto, 

Magiios exundasse profuudis font i bus ainnes, 
Hiiptisqne imrnissum bacchari Acberonta fodinis. 

Sed miseris tulit aiixilium, ccrtasqiie suintis 
Ars nova suppetias. Subtile per abdita terrae 
Imperium agiioscunt, oiiinique ex parte coacta;, 

Mille per ambages et ca:ca foramina, in unutii 
Conglomerantur aquae : puteo deiii baurit ab imo 
Macbina proluviem undarum, et sursuin trabit ingeiis 
Aritlia : siccatis iatebris iiiaiiioeiia recedunt ^ 

Flaniina, pesiifeneque fugit gra\is balitus aurae. 
Obliviscier bine curas trepidosquf, timores 
Fossorem vidcas — bine lutnine laetitiai 
Foedam homiiram illuvieni torvosque nitescere vulitis ! 

Freti ope non alia, studio lei tore coloni 
Durum opus exerpent. Per biantes gleba meatus 
Sentit inassuetos arcani mominis haustus ; 

Tribtiaque oxhalans ubi ^gmina pestis Avernse 
Torpuerat loiigo lellus bbducta veteriio. 

Ride! agro subitum decus, ct regione salubri 
A urea temperies, verisque iiiopiria venustaa ! 
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l^cilicet et — pictis quanivis in vallibiis hortos 
Alma Parens, m^rteumque neiiius, cosluinque negarit 
Purpureuin — fcecunda tanien per pascua cernet 
Luxuriein segetiim flavasquc Batavia messes. 

Subsidet iimosa palus/ aDstiisque per artein 
Sentiet exiiaustos ; licet bine, vasto objice ripte 
Indignata coercori, fiemat usque sonantis 
Ira inaris- graveolenti illinc iiligine campos 
Oppleat humor iners, stagiiique inatnabilis unda. 

Neqiiicquatn niediie dirimeris confinia terrse 
Oceani efiraenas plaga dividit iiivia ge^tes ! 
Nequicquam inteiitans furias, eiet acquora Nereus * 
Horreiidum bacelHita, voragiiiibusque profundis 
Audentes vefat ire viros : — sopita recusaht * ^ 

Frustra dainiiia opem, Zepliyrusqiie ac turbidus Ausfer 
Vana per .^^olias dcduciint otia rupes ! 

Aspice i quisque iter flectas, iibi fervidus undas 
In mare devolvit I'harnesis pater, aut ubi blando 
Clyda Caledoiiias interstrepit aequore valles ; 
I.ympharum in treinula facie cum lassa recumbit 
Aura, sileijtque leves per glauca cubiiia venti ; 

Aspice ! protelo plagariiro cuntinuato'' * 

Sciiidit aquam ratis, iiisultatque obstantibus undit 
Remigio veloque carcus ; volat aiirc /vrbo ^ 

Spumeus, et loiigo canescunt trainite fluctus. , 

Heu! q unties .stragis media in discriniina nautas 
Raptura ignaros — quoties gravida ipsa ruiua — 

Radis iter liquiduiii ! Saq)e ignea carcere iiubes 
Sseviit, et perterricrepo displosa fragore 
Torsit agens .^ecuin lacera: /raginenta cahnse, 
Tripicatasque. viruni formas : aut per freta ponti 
Vehementi (horreiidum !) navis iiavim impulit ictu 
Node intempesta :-^cxaiidiies dira ululantes 
Plangere aquam iiisu assiduo : laxantur ibidem 
Enerves artus, resonatque in gurgite vasto, 

Faucibus erumpciis extrema inter fiigientis 
Vital luctamiba discidiunique aiiimse, vox! 

— Stragem adeo iiifand^m et crudelia funera pauci 
Insatiabiliter deflemus, et usque foventes 
Luctum aegro sub corde, plagis inhiamus gquarum, 
Suspiciniusqup oculis : il|^ placido ore videntur 
Insultare nialis lacryiuasque illudere inanes ! 

Prodigium iiiterea magnus stupet crisis, et artis 
Egre^iuin miratur opus. Columbia molem, , 


‘ The Haarlem Mecr. Vide Encycl. Brit? tom. xix. • 
Lucret. lib. ii. 531. 
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Incitictani picea nebula, flam masque vonienteni, 

Vidil Allaiiliaci superaiiiein claubira profundi, 
lulreinuit vjbU, \itrt•a^qlle refui^it in aulas 
Nereiiiuin eboriis ad i.aurenti lauca fliiriila, 

Et npab, ()ionoi*K:i, tiias: iivpidusqiit' Pananiai 
liK'oia iiioniaiKiMUii udnt sacraria Divuiii, 

Solem oratunis patriinii, (ieiiiosqno Jufonini ! 

Quin vairus arlr nova Uistrut (i:i'>‘:elis arena.'* 

Nuvifa, Persaruniquc ilouios, vastoque lVl\sorae 
Kegna situ ; purove sub set here eaptat odores, 

Arva ubi Tjiprobapes semper florciuis Eoos 
Fortunata vireiit iiitcrluceiiMa tluctns. 

Uei uidn ! quod tiirpes tali petal arlb \riuniphos 
Gens^mab'suna liomiuuin, noeduni exsaturafa furores 
Arnia acuat hello et Marti nova tela niinistrel ! 
Ni^iiirijin valida eoniptige incitisa vaponini 
Vis furit, et claubtris stridens luetatur alreiiis ; 

Dein agitata forus, disrupto turbine, feni 
Ejcctat 1(Miipesta(ein, et niinbib vomit ignes 
Suiphureib : directa acie <lant agiiiina clad»‘iu 
Turinatini, et magnie vabtantur stnigibns nrbes* 
MolJior oliin alias scelub a%er7.ntur, et artes 
Exiiorret sero pntrias : blupet ineola piissrin 
Disjeetas rniirorum'tu’cca, aevique peraeli 
Lugubre Qonternpl.iiib nioiiiiiiieiituin, inoinia pallet 
Strata solo, refugitqne feros ineiuinibbe pareides. 

At non auguriib adeo infelicibiis oras 
Faii'nta per Aiigliaca.s verdant ur inuula pacis, 
Nativa’quc vigeiit iiisuelis viiibus artes. 

Ergo non durum riii|*eiident stib node labor,gin 
(Eivida dum fractos macies depascitur artus.) 
Carceribus clausi artifices ; non teiiuia carpunt 
Pensa, neqiie assidiio pertentant pecliiic telas : 

Fubile iiec daminis, orbati iiiee diej, 

Evolvnnt stannum, nee fend forcipe massas 
Inforniant: ibtos be inachiiia fiectit in iisns 
Puisibiis acta iiovis, arcanaqne perscntiseeiis 
Orgauicae inoineiita manus, celeri jiiicitat ictu 
Mille rolaruin axes, revolutosque ordine gyros. 

— Excidio ex i^iso ac niorbnruiii strage recenti 
Ari idet rosco ore Sal us, vegetorpje vigore 
Enitd exorieris : Arabnm Sic fertur in oris 
Ales odorato e cinerc ambiistisqne jrareiitis 
Ossibus enatici formosior^ ille per auras 
Ardet abire leves, virtdique animosa juventa 
Fingit niembrs^ fiigie, et pictas quatit aithere pennas. 

Non tibi terra V pandit sinus, Anglia, gazas 
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biitniiu* ^<Muiiiarum fulvoque iiit*erlihis aiiro- 
Noii tibi da'dalei^ siibrid^t sooiia rosaruiii 
Floribus, cinibro^siicvc iiutiiurrnural halitus aurtv 
Citrea per neuiora ct nMUdetites ciiinaina syUas 
S(m) sobiPAi cri£;itur xiiidt^ subiiiiie procei'is 
Auro Asi'cB i‘t luti .spotiis Oiietilis oiiustuin; 

Sod patriae armigeri.s tiitatur litbira doxtris 
Martiu goiH ; sed iiiagtii aiiiiiii, i*erum<pjf* capaces, 
Frociidunl artes niolius> duloique repertas 
FApoIiutii studio ;--oxultini mens vivixia lines 
'IVaiisgreditisr sibi prapseriptos, norinasque latenle* 
Ardel ae^itu aeic at<j«e oruio propiorc tueri ; 

S^u ,juvol, inipelk‘AtH D«*o, dare conimoda vita*, 
Aiixiiioque lovaiv viros ; sen iiiy.stica reritm 
Principia et c;i,*eo scnitantein foetlere caiisas 
Kaptet ania'iJiis amor, iiiixtoqiie pavore voliiptas. 

J\ LRGH VLAVGllTok 

K Coll. Trin. 


OXFORD EiNGfJSH PRIZE POEM, 

FOR 1828. 

RICHAKO rOJlTK Ol’ IJO\. 

&vfi6v 7 f \cW ifihv, wy ipou €ix^p . — Avth, Grjtc 

H IGH praise be theirs, when reft was Salem's powei 
WboMiroiig'd lo coiiibal round her ruin’d tower ; 

From her gali'd neck to v’MOst the heathen chain ; 

To loose tlie captive daughter's bonds again ; 

And the glad symbol of the cross expand 
In crimson beauty o'er the Saviour’s land. 

Ages have lapsed : her holy champions gone. 

The Uraiit Soldan fills Jjudaca’s throne. 

Mid the lone ruin, one deserted fane* 

Stands llie sole record of the Cbrisdan’.'^ rc^giL 
Where e’en the spoiler s'hexithed his ruthless blade, 

And Profanation’s trembling arm w*as^la\’d. 

:* Yet Jiave her silent valleys heard afar 
The aiinslrel’s harp, the stiiringii|)iouts of wifr. 


' See Chateaubriand, Itineraire a Jeriisalein, tome li. p. 279, ** Cnc 
scule dglise fit <^pargnee, et cc fiit Teglise du Saint Sepnlcre.'' 
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Hark ! sweetly floating o’er the martial throng. 

Wild as himself, Vidal’s inspiring song ;* 

^nd see! nprousiiig from his island lair, 

Pi)itou’s stern lord, Britannia’s king is there. 

Link’d with a band of brothers, sworn to braved 
The battle’s peril, and the ocean’s grave, — 

Yet went he smiling from his father’s hall, 

As speeding forth to some glad festival ; 

While joyously his death-doom’d squadrons move 
To the light lays of visionary love. 

Soft as-the Dorian*flute ; — for courage high 
Owns not the need of loftier melody 
And to thg.^e niiilstrel warriors stoop’d the proud, 
When Cyprus trembled, and Skiiia bow’d. 

Onward they move ; while high in eastern state. 
Worthy his arm, unconquer’d thousands wait. 

Couch’d ’neath the date>empurpled palm-tree's shade. 
The sable banners to the sun display’d. 

For the wild precincts of their deseit land, 

Tlieir scanty fountains, and their fiery sand. 

Seel valVous chiefs their wind-swift coursers wheel. 
And whet on Kishoirs banks the patriot s!(;el : — 

A changeless face, wl/ose giant might of old 
In shddowy\ypes the mystic visions told ; 

O'er whose dark impoit, on ^'lessiita’s shore,* 

*Tis said his eagle spirit loved to poie.“ 

Yet lo ! they fall : — where frow n’d th’ insulting foe, 
Each passing peasant spurns the JVlamlukc |iow ; 

And trampled lowly in the dust appear , , 

Th’ Egyptian’s scourges, and the Bedovveen’s speai. 
And who ihcir victor? came he lo the light 
With arm, that curb’d the champing charger’s might? 
With helm, ledecting back the sunbeam’s ray? 

Or falchion, cleaving its resistless way f , 

No, — on the pallet’s humble mattiess laid. 

From his wan cheek health’s blushing roses fade 


I <4 Pierre Vidal, cf«3 Toulouse, Iroubadnur (|ui siiivit Ic roi Richard 
a la froisierne cruisade, ne sVst pas rf’ndu moins r^l^hrc par scs ex- 
tnivagariee;<{, rpic par soij talent pu^tiqiie/’ Litlerature du Midi de 
rUnrope par M. de Sisnioiidi, tome i. p. 177. 

“ Sec “ Rogeii /le Hovedeii Aiiiiales,” (ftdio edition, 159U,) p. 386. 
fur an interesting account oUti conversation between Richard and 
JoHciiiin, abbot ot Calabiia, respecting the iiiterprctalion of certain 
parts of\iie Apuealyitse. 

* The thet of Richard's being brought on the field in a pallet, during 
the siege of A<ye, in consequence of illness, and levelling the engines of 
war from bis couch, is given in Mill’s Hist, of the Crusades, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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Wasted his strength ; the gleaming morion’s pride 
Cast in keen anguish from his brow aside ; — 

Yet Acre fear’d, as twang’d the fateful string, 

E’en on iiis couch, the Lio”>hearted King. 

What marvel then, if o’e« th’ ensanguined plain 
Pour’d sad Azotus all her strength in vain. 

Or if, reclining on her ruin’d throne. 

Mourn’d the fall’n Queen, dismantled Ajalon, 
When, neiveless now no more, bis healthful hand 
Wielded the terrors of the magic brandy 
By Arthur borne, beneath whose charmed spell 
£a*ch shadowy kili^it, and phantom warrior fell, 
Nor less shall Mecca’s payiiim heroes turn ’• 

Still from thy edge, resistless Kaliburn.”' 

Wee]), city of the saints — religion’s sway 
Kindles round thee the tumult of the fray; 

Hound thee, by Moslem deem’d the hallow’d seat. 
Where the freed tenants of the tomb shall meet ; 
Round thee, where views the Christian’s purer faith 
Wall teal ful joy his Saviour’s scene of death, 

While rings at twilight on his startled ear 
The herald’s cry, Save, save the sepulchre.”* 

No beaming glance of triumph bails thee* now 
With eye despondent, and with clouded brow, 

Tho’ victor, leaning on bis useless sword, 

Bends the proud form of Albion’s baffled lord. 
Degen’rate France I bis thoughts were fix’d on thee. 
Thy kniglits h^^me speeding o’er the mMland sea,-^ 
Thy wows abandon’d, and thy faith forsworn, — 
lliy prince, that Icfj the lion heart forlorn. 

He turn’d, where, slumb’ring in their calm repose. 
The captive city’s towers of beauty rose. 

Where her unrescued halls the faithless trod, 

And her closed portals held the foes of God, — 

And sadly waking from his cherish’d dream, 

Shunn’d to behold, sined powerless to redeem.^ 


» “ Hesistit'ss Kaliburi^ he wields," — W arton’s Crusadb. 

See Warton’.s Ilissl. of Knglisfi Poetry, vol. i. p. 125- 
^ The army always iialted at iiig^lit't'all ; heralds thrice cried aloud, 
* Save Ihcv holy Sepulchre. * " — Mill's Hist, of the Crusades, vol. ii. 
p, 63. , • 

’ “ The hero (Richard) ascending ani'liill, and vcilinir his face, ex- 
claimed with an indignant voice. Those who are pnwilling to resciie, 
are unworthy to view, the sepulchre of Christ."— Gibbon's^ Decline 
and Fall, vol. xi. p. 148. 
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« 

The red cross past — on Jaffa’s star-lit shore 
Hush’d is the uar-cry, and the tight is o’er; 

And far in Austria’s shades thy sun hat!i set. 

Light of the brave, lenowiiM Plaiitageiu t ! 

Is this thy faiili, fulso Piiiicer — The geirrous'foc' 
Cool’d his lip’s lever with the draught ol snow ; 

For him in bounty spread the sparkling least. 

Crown’d with the fruitage of the glowing East, 

And frankly stooping from his high command. 

Ask’d but the surety of his proffer’d hand.^ 

But thou, sworn friend, when bright his fortiiiit* shone 
Buckling vvith him thy crested armoui 6ir, 

Proud jf ho 'gave, ’'in those tempestuous days, 

The welcomc^nieed of his all-courted praise, 

Thoc fleetly gliding from thy changeful heart. 

All but the rankling stings of envy part, 

Thou canst not chace the fairy forms that bless 
His musing thoughts, and soothe liis loneliness. 

Romantic Poesy ! ’twas thine to shed 
Thy radiant halo round the captive’s head. 

Oh welcome in the bright and laughing mood. 

But dearer far, when,all is solitude, 

How' err’d the 'Grecian baid,^ who deem’d tliy power 
Sway 'd but the sparkling bowl, — the festive hour, 
Leaving the sad and destitute to pine 
Without one solace from a note like thine ; 

For faithful still, those darksome cells among. 
Wreath’d thy gay Vcience”^ all its flowers 9 f song. 

Music ! for thee hell’s shadowy gates unclosed, , 
And the rack’d spirit on his wheel reposed : — 

Oh ! ill hath fable fix’d thy fancied throne 
High on the top of sunny lledicon ; 


- See Mill’s Hist, (from Iloveden) vol. ii. p. G2. 

* ** Dans re IVaite de Tn'wc, qni fut eonelii Tan 688. dc Th^gire, 

Ben Srhuhnah rernarque, que ni Ir Hoi d*AngIcterre, ni Satadin, lie 
jur<;rcnt point, mais^donnercrit sruleniPiit Iciir main.*’ — D'Hcrbelot, 
Bibliotheque Orirnt. p. 744. ,, , 

f * I'jLivoof tirt pfv 

M T* xorl Sifwvoi; 

IVfOVro^ jS.'&V 

'vri/yhvi it / ovons Xu7r«p 

iiiptvo fjt.ov(rij 

^iq.7c itetviiv " ' ■■■■ — . Kubip. IMxoea* J95» 

♦ ti PI gjji Saber.*' Sismondi Litler. du Midi de TEurope. 
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i)r#by Caslalia’s fount, and Pim^ila’s stream 
Placed liiee rejoirin;; ni the noon-tide beam : — 
"^rhy holier sliuiie is iii afbiction’s gloom, 

'^riic maniac s chamber, or the darkling tomb ; 
When lisfijing frenzy, heedless of his chain, 

VVeais the sofi smile of infancy again ; 

When liopeiess sonow, as she drinks the lay, 

Lifts l)ei pah* * *** foini, and wipes her teais away ; 

As now', while bnining with lliy lining bre. 

The minstrel nimiarch sweeps his mournful lyre : — 
Mark how, sure index of the kindling Sf»ul, 

Elifj eves with all a J^rojihet’s prescience roll ; 

List, while to rapture bursts the breathing line,. 

“ Perpetual thraldom shall not yet be mine.”’ * 
Did not a Seiaph answer — like the sound 
[Seal'd doating oft the sainted death-bed round. 
When hcav^i born ‘music, bidding sorrow cease, 
Walts some pure spirit to the realms of peace ? 

No - -sweet, bill earthly, each re-echoM word 
Das gently thrsird on Memory’s sluinb’iing chord ; 
Keeulling seasons, when the cloudless sky 
Inspired the notes of buoyant liberty. 

And lUondell sung, ’mid wine and bsnfuty gqij^, 

'riie playful tenson,” and the sportive lay. » 
Fear not that 'fancy prompts th’ illusive strain ; 

I'hy own loved minstrel comes to loose thy chain. 

Vet not his Jvro alone the dungeon broke : — 

To aid the late repentant island woke ; ^ 

And, pour’d by thee, the eloquent appeal 
Con»{)eli’d the ‘proudest and the worst to feel, 

I'ill nigged vetVans* at the tale grown weak. 

Dew’d w'llli unwonted tears their pallid cheek. ^ 
Hark to the jubilant and joyous cry 
That heralds Albion’s glad festivity ! 

He comes, hey champion of the cross beloved. 

Like the pure ore, by fiej'y trials proved, 

Purged from the failings of his youthful prime. 

The dross of passion, and the slaiirof crime. 


* Jc sai Jo voir que ja trop lougueincnt 

* 0 Nc seiric ra pi is/’ 

are lines found in a sirveiito composed , by Richard during his impri- 
sonment — they arc rendered in lluriJcy’,iS Hist, of Music, 

*** Perpetual thruldoiii is not yet my <}ooni.*’ 

• See Matthew Paris, p. 121. 
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He parted, thirsting for hi!, foeman’s bloody 
Haughtv and ruthless in his angry mood ; — 

He comes, affliction’s soften’d child, to bear 
Pardon to those that tremble and despair ; 

Lock’d ill his breast, forgotten vengeance slept,., 

And love rekindled, when the traitor w'ept. 

Yes, — while low crouching on his suppliant knee, 

He fears an injuied brother’s stern decree. 

He little knows where gen’rous passions live : — 

The mean are cruel, — but the brave forgive. 

Great in the batt«'e’s strife, the dungeon’s gloom, 

What arm of terror forced thee to the ^)inb ? 

While, awed to silence by the wond’rous tale, 

E’en at thy name Arabia’s son grew pale,‘ 

Or, if his fiery steed, with startled tread, 

ShrAnk from the thicket’s pathless side in dread, 

He fear'd, lest, seen amid the twilight shade. 

Thy form had cross’d him in the tangled glade,* — 

What giant warrior dared to stem thy course, 

(Jnscared by treach’ry, and untamed by force ? 

One humble arm, one silent shaft could bring 
Fate’s awful summons on its noiseless wing. 

Yet, tho’ the clarion 'spoke not, iho’ the sound 
Of festal tFuniph scarce was heard around, 

Tho’, from her brow the with’ring chaplet lor.i. 

Sad Vict’ry stoop’d Jier haughty head to mourn, — 

In that dark hour a purer bliss was given, 

And peaceful seraphs hymn’d /.heir joy in heaven, 

When on thy lips their own compassion hudg,^ 

And mercy trembled on thy fait’nng longue,' 

When, quell’d each earthly foe, thy virCue broke 
Vindictive feeling’s sway, and pasvsioii’s yoke, 

In thy last breath Ibrgiveness’ voice was heard. 

And life’s best conquest crown’d thy latest word. 

JOSEPH' ANSTICE, 

• Christ Church. 

> See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vo^ xr. p. 146. 

» “ La valeiir de llichard fut si renommee, que long-temps aprfes la 
mort de ce prince, quancfnin clieval tressailloit sans cause, les Sarra- 
sins disoient, qu’il avoit vu Tombre de Richard.”— 'Chattaubriand, 
Itiner. toDie ii. p. ^71. , »• 

* “ Tunc praccepit cum (Bertramnum de Gurdun) rex solvi, ct dixit, 
Remittc tibi mortem meam.” — R. de Hoveden. p. 449. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delpfiin and Variorum Classics^ Nos. 113 to 116, 
containing Livj/. Pr. ]L Is, per No. — Large paper, double. 
Present Subscription, 983. 

As ',t TM't lid convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all th nun published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 

livering uud uc tnu back Nos. with each new No. till the set is com- 
pleted. Very few copies are left for disposal. 

Inscriptionum Lalinarum Selcctarum amplissima Coilectio,ad 
illustrhndam Ronianee* Antiquitatis Disciplinam acconimodata, 
ac niagnarutn Collectionum Supp]emeuta''comp'Uira^Emenda- 
tionesque exhibens. Cum ineditis lo. Casp. (jl agen buchii 
suisque Adnotationibus edidit lo. Casp. Orellius. Jnsunt 
lapides Helvetia omues. Accedunt prater P'ogginii Calendaria 
Antiqua, Hageiibuchii, Maffeii, Ernestii, Reiskii, Seguierii, 
Steinbruechclii Epistola aliquot epigraphica nunc primuni 
edita. 

A Critical Investigation of the Versilicatiou and Prosodial 
Usages of the Iliad and Odj/ssey; with a view to the general 
restoration of the Homeric readings ; qmbruciQg some original 
theories relative to the primitive orthography of tb^ Poems. By 
Henry W. Williams, Author of ** A Critical Inquiry into 
the Principles and Laws of the Grecian Tragic Poetry,” in 
Class, Jonrn, No. Lxxiii. &c. 8vo. Price 45. Qd, 

The Idi/llia and other Poems that are extant of Bion and 
Moschiis: translated from the Greek into English Verse. To 
which aVe added’, a few other Translations, with Notes Criti- 
cal and hixplanatory. •Price 6s. 6rf. 

We shall hope to give a notice of this work in our next. 

The Chronological Guide; part I. comprehending the 
Chronology of the World, from its creation to the destruction 
of the Western empire of Rome, A. D, 476. Accompanied 
with a Chart, and a Series of Historical and Chronological 
Questions. To which is added an Appendix, containing ex- 
planations of Terms employed in Historv,'‘aii(l of the principal 
Grecian, Roman, and Jewlsl/ JM ensures and Coins. 

The most easy Greek Exercises, for the use of the lower 
fofms; Nilth a Greek and English Lexicon of ^very word: or 
an introduction to Huntingford’s, 'N^ilson’s, Dalzell’s, Sand> 
ford’s, Valpy’s, &c. Exercises. By the Rev. .Wm. Moseley, 
A.M. LL.D. 

Now Tesiamenti Bihlia Triglotia : sive G/acci To«tus’ 
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Arclietypi, Versioiiis Syriaca', et Versioiiis Latiiise V'ulgativ, 
Synopsis ; cui accedunt Subsidia Critica V'^aria. folio. Cadell, 
London. 

Frid. Creuzer, the celebrated Professor of Greek at Heidel- 
berg, in a Letter to Mr. '^I’hos. Taylor llie Piatonibt, dated the 
20th of March, 1828, says; J)e Plotino <jaod <]na'ris, nioveo 
quotidie, et adhuc eo usque proniovi, ut anno 1 820 iiieiiute. 
si Deus anniierit, omiies Fnneadas una cum Porplsyiio de Vita 
Plotini et Indicihus '^ypographeo tradere pOA.sim describendas, 
ita ut simui lucetn prodire queaut Ploliniana omnia.’* 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Medea of Euripides, on the plan of the Hecuba, by the 
Rev, J, R. Major. JJuod, Price 5s. Will be published in 
August. 

An Abridgment and I'ramiaiion Vigkti, Bos, 11 oo- 
GEVKEN, and Herman, for the use of Stliools. By the Rev. 
J. Seager, Author of ** ilnticaf Observations on ( fa^sical 
Authors/’ and several Greek criticisms in ihe Classical Jour- 
nal . — The four*. Work's « V ill form about 220 pages each, and 
may be purchased scpaiately, or together in one vol. 8vo. 
ViGER \^ill be published in July. Price 7s.* 

Proposals for Publishing hi/ Subscription, A Jlistoiy of 
Initiation, comprising a detailed Account of tlic Kites and Ce- 
remonies, Doctrines and Discipline, of all the Secret and Mys- 
terious Institutions of the Ancient World. By the .Rev, Ci. 
Oliver, Vicar of Clee. In Demy Octavo, Brice to Sub- 
scribers, 75. Non- Subscribers, i)d. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the * Journal dcs Savans* for January, 1828. 

1. Sur les GroYtes Sepulcralcs Etrusques, recently discovered 
near Corneto, the ancient Tarqi/uiiim. [Article by M, Raoul- 
Roebette.] 

2. Procii philosophi Platoiiici Opera, e codd. Msjj. Bibliqjth. 
Parisiensis iiun^prinium edjdit* lectioiiis varictate et commentariis 
illustravit Victor Cousin. [Article by M. Daunou.] 

.3, ♦Lettres Rentes dii Levant. Letters from the East, by John 
Cartie,*£sq. of QueenV Coll. Cainb. | Article by the Baron Sil- 
• ^cs^rc de Sary.] 
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4. *Dictiunnairc Fi'utKiitS'Woior et rraii9ais-Bambara, suivi <lu 
Dictionuaire Wolof- Franca is, by M. Dard. — Grummaire Wolofe, 
or a plan for studying the iaiiguage of the negroes who inhabit the 
kingdoms of Boiiriia-yolof, of Walo, of Daniel, ; to which is 
added an Appendix, whcrmi are established the most essential pe- 
culiarities of the various languages of North Africa, by the same 
Author. [Article by Abel-Kemiisat.] 

5. Mission it Syarn et h. Hue, capital of Cochin China, in 

and IS2^, according to the Journal of the late G. Finlaysoii ; with 
an account of the Author, by Sir T. Stamford RatHes. [Article 
by M, Fiigene Buniouf. j 

(). Literary liitelligeiue. 

Fchruari/, — 1 . Lc4ti*e a M. Abel-lleinusut, on the nature of 
Grammatical Forms in general, and on the gfnius of the Chinese 
Language in particular, by G. de Humboldt. [Article by the Baron 
Silveslrc de Sacy.] , 

2. Sur les Cirottes Sepulcrales Etrusques, rpccntly discovered 
near Conicto, the ancient Tarquiniuni. [2nd Article by M. 
RaouMlocliette.] 

3. Monograpliic des Orobraiiclies, by J. F. Vaucher, of Ge- 
nova, with l(i plates. [Article by M. Tessier.] 

4. Raoul ou Kodolplie, who became King of France in the year 

5)23, ail Histoiical Dissertation, by Oiiillon de Montieon. [Article 
by M. Dauiiou.] ^ ^ 

5. Papyri Grieci regii Taurinensis Musa?i Aigypjii editi alque 
iilustrati ab Amedeo Peyron ; pars prima. [2nd Article by M. 
Let roll ne.] 

{». Repertoire dcs iVliiies,ou llccueil de lA^ttres-patentes,M^moires 
et Notices, on the Mineral Substances in the Stales of his Majesty 
the King of Sardinia, vols. 1 am? 2. [Article by M. Chevrcuil.] 

7. Literary Inlefligence. 

tVJarch . — 1. Le'Ronian de Rou el des Dues de Normandie, by 
Robert Wacc; with iiot^s in explanation of the text, by M. Frede- 
ric Pluquet. [Article by M. Raynouard.] 

2. Lcttre a M. Abel-Reaiusal sur la nature des Formes Gram- 
maticales eii general, and on the genius of the Chinese Language 
in particular. [2iid Article by the Baron de Sacy.] 

3. Histoire de Normandie, par Orderic Vital, translated into 
French by M. Louis Dubois. * 

4. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic*Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. [Article by AltpLReniusat.] 

5. Homer nach AiiUken gfzeicbnet, von H. W. Tiscdibein. — 
Galleria Omerica, o Raccolta di MonunientiT Antichi esibita dal C. 
Fr.*Ingiraifii, per servire alio studio dell’ lliade, ^ delP Odissea. 
[Article by M. Raoul-llochettc.] 

6. Sur quelques Inscriptions inedites trouvee^ dans la Cjr^iia- 

iquc, par M. Pacho. [Article by M. Lelionne,] . 

7. Literary Intelligence. 
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La SocUtt Asiatique de Pdris has finished the first series of its 
journal, a scries composed of *66 numbers, being from July 1823 
till December 1827 : 100 francs, at Doiidey-Dupre’s, Paris. The 
second scries commenced with the month of January last, by the 
title of Nouveau Journal Asiatique, consisting of 96, pages instead 
of 62, which augmentation will be continued : the price of the 
annual subscription is now 25 francs. 

The Society of Geography at Paris, offers a golden medal of 
the value of IGOO francs to the traveller who shall have made in 
the year 182S the moat important geographical discovery. 

PUBLICATIOl^S'. 

Examek du texte de Clement d'Alexandrie, respecting the 
various^modes of writing among the Egyptians, by M. Letionnc. 
Paris, 1827» the Royal printing press. 8vo. 

Explication d'vn tableau peint seur peau de rtlin ; repre- 
senting the writing of almost all people, ancient and modern, their 
hieroglyphic and ideographic systems, cVc. ; by M. de Brierc, 
member of the Society Asiatiqiie de Paris. Dondey-Dupre. in 
8vo. This representation is exposed at the entrance of the Hall 
called Des Globes, at the King's library at Paris. 7'he ex- 
planation may had^o^" the porter at the same library, price 

1 franc. <• 

Biographic Universellc, ancienne et modern^, Vol. 50, being 
the last but one of this celebrated work. Paris, 1827, printed by 
Everat. 

’Appeavov rwv ’E7rtirt’i/rot/ dkiarptf^wv f3i(5\ia rffftrapa, 7'he four 
books of Arrian, entitled Dissertations «>f Epictetus, revised and 
corrected by M. Coray. Paris, F. Didot, 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Description des Monvmens Musulmans, forming the cabinet of 
the Duke de Blacas ; or a collection of engraved stones, Arabian, 
Persian, and Turkish*, medals, vases, cups, &c. ; by M.Reinaud. 

2 vols. 8vo, Enibellisbed with six plates, andj)riated by autho- 
rity at the Royal printing-press, Paris. Subscriptions arc taken, 
without an advance, at the Oriental Library of Doiidey-Diipri, 
price 18 francs. 

II Paradiso Perduto ; Paradise by Milton ; translated into 
Italian, by Lazzaro Pappi. Milan, liil27. 3. vols. l6mo. 

Dinarchi Oraiiones tres, Graec^ et Latin^, cum iiqtis Reiskii, 
Ruhnkenii, &c.^ et editoris ,C. A. Schmidt ; accedunt indices. 
Lipsiae, 1826, 8vo. ** 

AUegi Mityleniei Reliquiae ^ cum uotis Aiig. Mattbise. Lipsise, 

1827, 8 VO. 
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/ICki Aristides Declamationes, iJptineoi, emondatas atque an- 
notatioiiibub cum suis, turn Angeli Maii ft Jacobi Morelli illustra- 
tas, fflidit J. H. Gravert. Bounce, Habicht, 1827. Price 1 rix- 
dollar 8 gr. 

Quafstioncs“^fIrrodoftye, aiiclore Cat. Lud. Heyse. Pars prima, 
Brroliiii, 1827, 8v{». Tliib first part treats of the life and travels 
of Herodotus. 

A tbeoloiiical collectiou is announced under the title of Corpus 
lh.[jormatorum^ scu opera quee svpvrsunt omnia scripiorum setculi 
Xr/. qtii de satrorum Chrisliavorinn cmendatione optimh meriti, 
pro palribvs i t aurtorihus Erclnia' RvangcVicee hahendi sunt ; J\J. 
Lutlieri, PhiL Mclarscthonis^ Jludalr, Zwln^Jii, J, Calvini, 
aliorunj<{ue qiii in hoc genore scciiiidi ordinis putamli sunt, et 
ante annum l.V-k'i tlorueruiit, ut Ihitteni, ^Ecolampadii, Arc. The 
number of \ols. is not yet determined; but tlitf subscription is 
opened at Halle, at Scliwetschke's. at J rix- dollar per vol.'* 

Aotiirs it Ealraits des Manuscriis de la Itibliothcque du Roi, 
et autrvs bibliothiques, published by ibe Inslitiit lloyel of France 
(Academy of IiiMTiptions and Belles-Lettres), \oL xi. Paris, Royal 
pnulmg-press, 1S27, in 4to. 'I'lic 1st part of ibis vol. is dedi- 
cated to Oriental literature, and contains four articles ; the 2nd 
part to Greek and Latin literature, and consists of five articles. 

Mnnohrs sio' qnclqucs Inscriptions Runigu(% by M. Stephan 
Qnatremere, Paris, at tlie Royal jircss, 1828, E'xtracted from, 
the New JoiirnaHAsiatique. 

Oriental Works, 

V Alphabet Eiiroptm appliqu^aiix Lang%es Asiaiiques ; simpli- 
fication des LangiK^ Orienlalcs ; PHebreu siinplifie par la niethbdc 
a!pbabeii(pie; by Voliicy, 1 vol, Svo. — I'his work forms the Sth 
vol, of the 2nd edition eV the complete works cf Volney. 

Nouvelle methode pour eliidier i’lichreu des Saintes Ecritiires ; 
to which is added, the History of Ruth, by the Abbe Beiizeliii, 1 
vol. 12 mo. 

V ^yage dans la'*Jiussie Mvridionale ; Journey into South Russia^ 
more particularly info the provinces beyond Caucasus, performed 
from 1820 to 1824, by M. Gamba, French Consul at Tifiis, 2 vols, 
Svo. * 

Four maps accomphny this work ; among which is seifen a general 
map of the count ries between tlfie Caspian and the Black Seas, with 
a description of the new frontiers of RussiS. and Persia as agreed 
onin 181^, This map bears the name of J. M. D/irmet; but it is 
merely the reproduction of a map by*^he Russian general. Kbatov; 
an atlas in small folio is attached to Ibis wo rl^, consisting of 60 * 
VOL. XXXVII. CLtIL NO. LXXIV. /X 
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colored plates, representative of the costumes of Persia, of Geor- 
gia, &c. 

Le Coran, translated into French by Savary, preceded by a 
Notice on Mahomet. 

Chrestomathie Arabc, by the Baron Silvestrc de Sacy. 2nd 
edition, corrected and enlarged. 3 vols. 8vo ; printed at the Royal 
press, Paris. 

Prospectus cl specimen d'un Dictionnaire Francois- Arahe, 
by M. Kllious Bocllior; revised and enlarged by M. A. Caussin de 
PercivaJ. 

Description de VEgyple, original edilien.; last delivery, or the 
third section of tin; third delivery ; in folio, at the Royal press. 
This deVvery corresponds with the deliveries 177 — 1^1 
8vo. edition b)*M. Panckoiicke. 

Menwire sur les Pyramides d^K^ypte^ and on the religious 
system of their erection and destination, by (i. Lepere Poiciiers. 

1 vol. 4to. 

Ifistoire Phihsophique ( t Politique des pJahlisseminsei du Com- 
merce dcs Kuropeens dans VAfrique Sepientrionole. Philosophical 
and [\ditical IJi^lory of the Kstahlishineiits and Commerce oi Euro- 
peans in iS’orlli Africci; a posthumous work of G. T. Rayual, 

2 vols. in 8vo. with a map. 

Contes extraits de Thoulhi-nameh : translated from the Persian, 
by M. G. S. Trebulicn, of Caen: '50 copies only of this work have 
been piiiited. 

,La Chine, Manners, Customs, Arts and Trades, Ac. of China, 
by MM, Deveria, Ilcifnier, Schaal, Sclimit, Vidal, A'C., wilb ex- 
]daiiatory notes and an introduction, by M, de Malpicre, large 4lo. 
— Fourteen numbers of this work have been published, which wdl 
consist of 3 vols. An analysis of this vvork has been "iven, by M. 
Abet-Remusat, in the Journal des Savans, 1827. p- ^ 90 . 

llisloire d(s Crohades, by Michaud, 4lb edition, S vols. in Svo. 
witli maps, 64 francs. Paris. 

Jmtjmllhhed, fnedited Talcs of ll.c lOOl Rights ;^tr»c*cd 
fiom the orijiiDal Arabic, after an Arabic Ms. wnllcii at Cairo in the 
1217lh vear of the Hcjra, by Sbeick’Ali Klansari ; translatcii mio 
German bv M. J. (Ic lianinier. iictA-pretcr ofOririital languages to 
Hie Emperor of Austria, &e. Ac., and now first translated into 
Xi'rencli bv M.' Ti. S. Trebuticn, of Caen, member of Ibe Amatic 
Society of Paris. 3 vols. on fine paper, and with a new type. I nee 
21 fgmes. 
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I^S4^i sur VEcriture Sainfe. An Essay on Holy Writ, or an His- 
torical Exjiobition of the Advantagas to be derived from Oriental 
Languages in the study and intelligence of the Sacred Writings; 
embelhsliod with a plate, on which arc engraved the characters of 
tlio.se laiiguagi^s, by I lie Abbe Hu Contant de la Mollette, Paris, 
J2mo. half-botiiid, 5 francs. 

Lv Pentatcuque en Ilvhrcu p 07 ictuv : with the translation oppo- 
site to It by Oiikclos; ami the comnienlaries of Salomon Sarclii de 
Lunel ; to which is added, the Ituphtm'oth of the whole yeai, 
Euneviilc, ■180.9'!. a vols. 8vo. good paper, 28 francs. 

Lrs 12 pi'tils Prophi ti'.'i, The 12 lesser Prophets, in Hebrew, with 
the CiMlilaic Paraphrase of Jonathan ben IJziel, with the Commen- 
taries of Salomon Jarchi, of Ehn Ezra, and of B^avid Kimchi. 
Paris, Kohert Etienne, in 4to. 21. francs. • 

•Ik 

Kvan^t lairv, vn Ai'ahc ; or Collection of Cospcls, in AraJiic, for 
the ^uiiil.iys'aiul Holy days lliruiighout the year, printed in *17/1% 
at tile j\jonasfcrv of Muralianna : small folio, binding of the 
connirv, 42 francs. 

Uihrioi hvque Orient a fc of IX IJerhcIot, containing every thing 
relating to the people <jf the East, iheir writings, A'C. Maestrieht, 
177 b; with Vi.sdelou’s supplement, ibid. 1780. 2 vols. in folio, 
6’0 francs. — A copy entirely iiev\, with all jls margins. 

Antiquit (ft de ht ISubie, by M. Gau ; 12th deliv<?ry, in folb of 
two leaves, besi(At*s four plates. This superior work is completed : 
the 13Ui delivery, or iiumber,\}s just publisiied. 

liosenmuthi\ Scholia in Vetus Testamentuni. Part vi. vol. ii. 
contains EzccliicI, ><d. li. edit. 2 — Part vii.^vol. i. Hoseas et Joel. 
— Vol. ii. Amos, Ubadiali, and Jonas, ed. ii. — Varl viii. vol! ii. 
Jeremia.’i. 8vo. 

rhT\p Colleciio y)aviffis, id cst Catalogus R, Davidis Op- 
pen hei men (Hamhoiirg). I vol. 8vo. 

This rieh collection of Hebrew, collected by the Rabbi Oppeii- 
heinier, eontains 4-100 works ; the hist dale of which is 1733 : the 
to/hloth teschoria is not among them, so iliat it has 
probably been withdrawn. .. 

SanchoniathonisBerpti i quoi ferunt ur f rag menta de Cosmogania 
et Tficologia Pltwiiicum, Gnece versa a Philoiie Byblio, servala 
ab Eusebio Ca'sarierisi^ Gric<fe et Latino recognovii, emendavit, 
notis selectis Scaligeri, BochUrti, Arc. sui.'xiue aiiimadversioiiibus 
ill’*stravit J. C. Orcllius. 1 vol. in 8vo. ♦ 

f 

^ t Hamasoi carmina j:iim Tebrizii sclioliis integris, 

iiidicibiis perfectis, versione La|jna, et coinmenlario perpetAo, pri- 
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mum eHidit G. W. FreyUig. ’The two first iiiinibm or (It^iverics 
of the Arabian text (Bonn) in 4to. 

Heaped ing this edition, vide the Report of tire Baron dc Sacy 
in the Journal Asiatiqiie, vol. 10, p. 189»and the prospectus of 
tire editor in the same Journal, vol. 8, p. ^ 

The 1001 Ai^hts hi Ardhic, after a iMs. of Tunis, gi\cn hy M. 
Halncht, is priming at Breslau, in Arabic, in rjruo. Tl)c 1st vol. 
was pulrlished in j8(?o ; the l?iid is now published. The title of this 
celebruled ivork, according to this manuscript, is, 

(ja jUXa! ^ jUX/J iJiB 

Q. d. Tliis is the book ot the 1000 night'faiid a night, from the 
beginim^g to the end. it is well known that the oriental term 
lOOl is allegorpail of many, and similar to our expression of huii- 
dreds^, tiiousands, <Src. 

Catalogus lihrorum (am manusenpiorvm tjvam impressorum 
qui jussn Diri Avgust i Dneis Sajo-Gothavi a lirnto ^^eetzenio in 
Ovienlt emti. in biblioihtea Gothana aswrv’inhir, j. 11. Moellero, 
torn. i. part — Aevedit (ic nnmi^ oriental! bus in itumophylaeio 
Golhavo asservatis commentatia puma (^Goiba .in 4t u 

Teteram Ihbvetonim volioncs de nbus post movie m fvturis eje 
fontibfis collata: Disse rt. Inaiig. de J. C, (*, Joha’oeii. Bars 1, 
iibriim (Copenhagen., 1 voi. .S\o. 

Phihnis Judaei Faratipomena Armtha : hbii viiU licet quatuor in 
(Jlenesin, libii duo in Exodum, sermo unus de Samp‘>oiie7'iilt»"r de 
Joiia, ti rlius dc tribus aiigelis Abrahamo appareiitibi.s * <)pera 
Imcteni!^ inedita, cx'Armena \«A'si<»iie aiilitpussima, Ac. ntioc pri- 
mum in Latinum traiidata per J. B. Aucl.er, ^vVenise,) 1 vol. -ito. 

Jacobi (Sancti) Apostedi Tpistolae Catholicm re'^sio Arahica et 
Aithiopica Latinitate utraque doneta, nolis philologici-. e probatis- 
sirnorum Arabum scriplis liiustrata, etc. Opera «/. G, Aisselii et 
Pelreti Leyden. Elzevir. 1654, in 4to. vellum, 20 francs. 

Ritml des Prihres journalih'es d Vusage lies Israelites, trans- 
lated from the Hebrew hy J. Aiispa/;h ; a new edition, revised and 
corrected (Metz), I vol. iii 8vo. The Hebrew text is placed op- 
posite to the rrebch translation. 

Rosepniidler Scholia in VeiusVfestaiqentum, part vii. vol. iii. 
{Prophetoi JMinores,* .’o\. 3.) continens Micha, Aahum et Ilahacuc; 
edit, 2. ancta emend. 

Harelhi Moallaca cum*^choliis Zuzenii e codicibns Parisiensi- 
hiis#et Abulolae earraina <luo inedita e codice Petropolifano, edidit, 
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l/alin4 verlil, et coiumenlario iiistrAxit J. Villcrb. Bonn, I vul. in 
4to. -- I’lie Ban^ S. de Sac> has ^iveii an account of this wuik 
in the Journal dcs Savnns of 1S27, p* 337 — 34S. 

Ahu IMtihammvd'is FAkasimi^' (vnl»o dicli llarrisii Borrensis 
iiarratioiics (coucesstis enarrationcs) XLlil, hactenus irit'dilae, in 
Ubiim Collej'ii (loiiji*hiici, e qiiatuor Codicihus Ms*^. dcscripbit et 
notiili.'} bivc sclio^i's miir<L;inaiihub irislrnxit l73o, in 4lo. 

Cart. ; Ms.) lo francs. Dondey-OMpr*^* Paris. 

Abi rWtdidi Khu ZeUIuni Risalet, sen epistolinin Arabice et 
Latine, ciiiii iiotniis c<ii(lii Reiskc, Leips, 1735, in 4to. {scarce) 
10 fr. 50 c. l)mHlcY'l)npr»'‘. 

Canticle and Con»;i aiulation to his Most Christian Majesty 
Louis li>th, /\7m»' 0/ /VtfWfc, composed in Arabic by«Mi<diael J^ab- 
baj»h (an Isne'ile of Morocco), :ind translaietk into French by 
Gran^ejcMle la (1 range ; 4to. 3 francs. • 

Ttfdanau Conspectus Operis (Arabicif' Ihn Chalicani de Vilis 
illustriu.n V'^lrornui. Leyd. 1809, 4to, 15 fiancs. 

Chonc ven kiui tsvu thoun^v: che. The Dietnniary called C/ionc^ 
rr/i, wwU the coininentary ol Sin Khiai ; 7 \tls. in Sno. tine nn- 
pressioii. oil white )iapor. 

Tin* ('houc-veii is a most ancient Chinese Lexicon, its author 
Hill Tcinn finished it ni the 121 si year <*CChrjH4. It is arranged 
accoiding t<» 540 keys. ;ui<l is mi the clmracter the ancient 
writing calie<l S>io rchoueii. The decisions of tlie ('him tenure' 
of liiyib authority with the Chinese lexicol.’raplier'-, and this work • 
forms tiie ba^is of rdl posierior <licfionuries. L w.»s icvised and 
correiteil in 9S() . I'hi'. ed^li.ni was made by Kiiian Loung, 

and was jinblisheij in 17^'2. ' • 

Totiis Latiuitalis Lexicon ^ con>iiio et cnri Jacobi Fiicci<dati, 
opera et studio /Firldii Fonellini, veininatii Pu(a\ini aluriiiii, lin*u- 
bratiim; in iiac lertia efhiione aiicriini et eniendatiiTu a Josepiio 
Furlaiietto, aiutnim ejnsdein seminarii, Vtd. 1. No. I. A-anima- 
tifS, 

This third erli(«on, u-hiili will contain nearly 5,000 words (piile 
new and marked with an asterisk, and a! least 10,000 coirecti uis, 
will be dividi-d into four kiri^' \ols. in -Ito, of ahimt '(lO j’agc-i e eh. 
A number, containing 25 pages, will, he pi^>li.dn*d every two 
months: the price on orilinary paper for every iiundre<l pages will 
be 20 francs. Sub3Ct:iption|^ai(‘ received at Padua at the piini- 
ing-press of the scmiinry ; imd at Milan, :«t Stella’s. 


* 'I'hut IS to say, Ahu^Muhamed cl Kassem. 
' That is to Kay, B9li hfioidytn. 
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Marci TuUii Ciceronis Opefa, iiiio volumine comprcliensar Lx 
recensiooe •/. A. Ernest ii studios^ reco^nita C. F. A. 

Nobb. Editio stcieot^pa, large 4to. of 1218 pp. Price 7 tahlr. 
12 ur. Leipzig, 1827 ; Taucbiiitz. Paris, Poiithieu. This edition, 
besides being correctly executed, is preceded by Ai'nalcs ('icerti- 
Jiiaiii ex Corrado, Fabricio, aftisque coiicinnati, wlitt’li are of great 
use in respect to the histoiical interpretation of the* Latin classics. 

Abu V Ahhasi Amedis, Tulonidarum primi] vita ef res gesiee. 
£x codicibus Mss. Bibliothecae Liigduno-Batavae edilisque libns 
conciniiavit et auctorum testimonia adjecit Taco Rooyla, Theol. 
et Lit. Hum. Doctor. In 4to: Leyden, 1823; Luchtinanns. 

Plalonis de Ideis et Numeris Uoctrina ea' ^rist oleic ilhistrata, 
by Dr. F. A., Trendelenburg, royal 8vo. price 13 gr. Leipzig, 
1823. Vogel. 

De r Usage de iTmpiratif ckez les iMtins. On the use of the 
Imperative \^ith the Latins, by Nicholas Kranip. Tl‘.e object of 
this dissertation is to detenniiie in what sense the diirereiit tenses 
of the imperative mood were employed : the present serves to ex- 
press the order that was to be executed instantly ; the tuture, 
when a short period was to pass between the order and its execu- 
tion, as in the 1 5th verse of the .)th Eelogue, 

Experiar ; tu deindc juheto cvrict Amifntns» 

M. Krarup adds that the Latins often employ the present of the 
subjunctive instead of the present and the future of the impera- 
tive. Example: Audi, Jupiter, audiiVf Jtnes, audi<il,Jas. (lib. i. 
,‘12, ) And even the perfect of the subjunctive, as is proved in this 
phrase of Cicero : Secrcto hoc audi, zeeum hahelo, ne Apelice qvi- 
dem liberto iuo dixeris, (Cic. ad Faui. vii. 23.) 

P^etee Lat'ini vetercs ad bdem oplitnariiin editionum expressi, 
el ill unurn voluuien re»ijictF. In 8vo, Florentia^j 1828. 

This collcclioii, foriniiig hut I vol., wilj contain 1440 pages, 
comprising Catullus, Lucretius, N'irgilms, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Horatlus, Ovidius, Maiiiiius, Plia'drus, Lucaiius, Persius, Silius 
Italicus, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Juvenalis, ]Vlartialis,Ciaudianiis, 
Plautus, Tereiilius, Sem ca. The edition will be publislied in 6* 
numbers, each containing 15 folios, at the jirice of 30 paoli, or 28, 
]5'*c. I 

Observations sur^ les Eangues f*heniciennc et Punique, et sur 
ieurs Rapports avec riiebrcu. Observations on the Phmnician 
and Punic^languages, and of their ailfiiity with the Hebrew. 

From tlie light whiclf has been lately thrown on the Phoenico- 
Punic language, P appears that it bears considerable rcsi mblaiice 
to the Hebrew — on w'hich sii infect the following results have been 
obtained : 1st. The PhcRiiician words which have been decyphered 
f^l^r the most part perfectly coinC^ue with those of the ancient 
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Hebrew, even in their forml, which are quite peculiar to this last 
idiom. 2ndly./nie differences art! very rare, and may even be 
con:>idered as purely local ; they are reduced to the addition of 
one letter either at the commeiiccfneiit or the eud^ and to f^e 
frequent use %f the vowels U and 1 in the Punic language. 3dly. 
The words which arc not to be found in the Hebrew language are 
not to be found^in the other dialects of the Senietic languages. 

Golii Ijexicon Arahico-Latinum, Lugduni Batavor. 16.53. in 
folio, price 980 francs, at Ponthieu and Co., Palais Royal, Paris. 
The tirsl leaf of the preface and one of the dictionary are manu- 
script, and on the margins of many pages fire notes and iiierogly- 
phicsjii pencil. 
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Sir, 

1 liKG leave to cull the attention of the learned w orld to a 
work, written by Sir Uvcdale Price, on the pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin verse. 'i1ie system which it adopts, may be 
now to many, though it ia not new lo'ine. I'hirly years ago a 
little treatise, mtitlcd Melronariston,’* was * put into! my* 
hands, by the gentleman te) whom I construed my lessons. 
Th^tflSject of this treatise i' to show, that vve completely spoil 
file beauty and harmony of versification by our common mode 
of reading, and that we ought to read atcording to quantity, 
1 beli<^’e that uiiture bad given me a correct ear ; and 1 sup- 
pose it w'as owing to this circumstance, that 1 immediately 
perceived the great superiority of the new method, or rather the 
old method revived. I read my Ilotner with increased delight; 
and when 1 commenced the study of the Greek "1 ragedies, 1 
found that the efljpct of lambic, as well as Hexameter verses, was 
wonderfully improved by this system of recitation. Nothing 
surely can be more barbswous, preposterous, and inconsistent, 
than the manner in which we inimolata Greektfind Latin prosody, 
on the altar of established custom. We are careful to pro- 
nounce correctly the peiiultilna of a word. We are sl^ocked if a 
false quantity be there madJ; we are shocked as much as at the 
sh&otiiig«of a robin ; but as other birds are lawful game, so it 
is allowable to murder the othe^ Syllables at pleasure. We 
make dactyls of ana paests , trochees of iambs, &c. ^If we 
hear an irishman, or a^coulliman, or a modem GrCek pro- 
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nounce a line of Homer, or of Sofihoclcs, according te the 
accents ; our ears are much ahtioyed. Yet we U*' what is much 
worse. We pronounce neither according to ancient accent, nor 
ancient qiiantily; but according to the natme and idiom of our 
olyn language. We lay the strip's upon this, or That syllable, 
according to the number of syllables in the word. 

The work of Sir Uvedale Price above mentioned comprises 
the sum and substance of the Metrouariston ; but the doctrine 
is set forth at greater length, is supported by numerous argu- 
ments, illustrations, and examples. 'Hie sl}Ie ol his composi- 
tion is pure and classical; and the work is .enlivened by many 
agreeable strokes of luinior. His iliustraticin are sometime:; veiy 
felicitous. I live in a retired village, and nevei read any of 
the periodica] pu|ilications, i know not whether this inteicstiiig 
work has excLlcd any public notice, or raised any discussion. 
If it have not, I shall feel happy, should 1 be in any measure 
the cause of its being more generally known. 

If any person, cither in the Claaslcal Journal, oi in any 
other publication, should ofipose the system which 1 have; 
cherished for thirty years, and which 1 now thus warmly rt- 
COminend ; I jdiall not consider it necessary to rtply. 1 think 
this is a question, which does not dcj>end on great talents, oi 
profound learning'; but on quabtiesr of another kind, it the 
reader have aMine ear for music, and if he be a man of taste, 
he will immediately perceive, or rather immedKitely feel the in- 
finite superiority of the method wl?ich has now been so cl.''^»ly 
expounded, and so irrcfragably established by the learned Iht- 
ronet. it nature bavf not given him an ear for hannoiiv, and 
if the muses have uever erected their throne in his heait, il \ull 
be ill vain for me to say any thing additional. Yet as a system, 
however excellent, may be attended by some disadvantages, I 
think it desirable to notice an objeclJon which has been slated 
to me, and anolliir which Iras prestnled itselt to my mind, A 
young person, to whom 1 was lately recommending pronun- 
ciation by quanlily, said, that this %vonId be to read verses, as 
a school-boy du js when he is scaiming tbein. 

This objection »jiay be „uigcd by ulliers ; but it must origi- 
nate, either in great incorrectness of ear, or great inattt ntion ; 
perhaps in both. In Latin and Gt eek verses, the feet generally 
end either in the niiddlj, or near iht beginning, or near the end 
of a word. The school-boy therefore, when he is.scaimi*ig, 
generally makes uhe pause one <d those three places. But 
when 1 recite a (i.reek or I^St’ih -vrse accoidiug to quantity, I 
pause ati the end of each word, as 1 should do, were J 
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pi^onouncc it in the orcliiiary much for that objec- 

tion. Jiiit tlie^is another, which has occurred to ina. It may 
be said, “you are coiifoyiiding quantity and accent. When 
yon iina<;ine that you are reading by quantity, you arc deling 
nothing mow than placing the accent on one syllable insteadjjpf 
aiiollujr.” I reply, that this is not wholly true. It is certaiiily 
111 our power to dwell longci on one syllable than another, 
though ])eihaps vvft may be nuoLle to dwell twice as long on 
one its on anolhci. lint tvvii if it were wholly true; what 
ihen ? The '•tress must be laiti soinewbere; and that person who 
possesses correcl^iess ot eai, and elegance of mind, must at 
onc^ perceive th^ jneomparahle advantages of method 
which Sir U. l^rice so powerfully enforces, and which 1 so 
Strenuously je(omnu*ud. l^ct me here add, thal*if sichool-boys 
were obliged to read in this maiiiici, their kno^\l^‘dge of prosody 
would be* much iiici eased They* would be c'bhgecf /o pay 
moie atuiitiou to if; for in many cases the master would per- 
cene, at once, wheihei oi nut they knew the quantity ^ the 
sy llahles. 

\s the I'ainestncss of my lecommondation imght be ascribed 
by some tri the paitialiiy of friendship, I think it right to state 
that 1 have no acquaintance whatever with Sir U. Price. This 
woik WHS sent to me by Miss J3.;iTeti, b Idghly -favored chJIJJ of 
tin Mii^cs; wliose beautiiul poem, entitled ty/w Essay on 
Mind, writtei# at the age of tiglitecn, would be geVetally 
iydyj^Hl, if goiieially kiK)1|’ii. She was anxious to ’learn my 
/qmiicm of^the book; a\id I was gratified, of course, on finding 
that it espoused a system, #vhich had^ yielded me so much 
delight foi so a period, in case of its ever being gerrerally 
tanglif, and peVmaneiilly established ; 1 should w'ish it to be 
here recordeci, that in the eaily pail of the nineteenth century 
there lived at least three persons, who were its firm supporters 
and strenuous partizans. 

H. S. BOYD, 

P. S. In one part of his work Sir U. Pric| Justly reprobates 
the absurd custom of retslining in Latin verse %e vowels which 
are elided, though we carefully reject themtvheli reciting Greek 
verse. For many years jit has been my custom to cut off the 
•supernumerary vo>vel8, wlfen reciting Latin, as wall as when 
reciting Greek poetry. I 
• # ’ 

T/ie School Prize Poems sei^S us are worthy the Univer- 
sities ; but we are obliged^o decline the iasertion of ^any but 
such as emanate from Ijje latter. • 
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iJorrespondenc'e. 


AlhcHaum. 

'SiR.^ 

Accidentally looking into the Classical Jour.ial, 1 noticed, 
itt^"}oiir account of tlie Mss. of Mr. Urnry, that you had copied 
tjpe error of the compiler of the Sale>Cutuloguc^jin your de- 
s&iptioii of the ('liroiiic/c IfjQ, 

As it may inislead the future historian and biographer in 
their searches to know who this “ Episcopus 'I honias w'as, I 
trust }ou will give tiiis shor^ explanation. 'I'he word in the 
Maniisciipt is b^pithome, or, in modern orthography, Epitome, 
and signifies nothing more than that the booijf is an Epitome of 
Chronic}^, ^ ^ 

, 1 am, &c. 

T. 1\ 


1^0 THI-: KDITOK OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

I IjoixIou. Jtiiie 2, 1826. 2, Qiieeifh S(piaic Place. 

The dreadful conflagralion hy which the town of AlIjo was lately 
totally destroyed, and its inhaiiitaiifs u diired 1 o iiicgEieeivahIc distress, 
has boon alieudy made kiio\wi to the liniish pntilte, who, w ith lh< ii' 
wonted hcncvolenre, have siihserihed hctwceii 800 and JXK)/. tor i|,(j 
rclhf of these di.slaiit uivl destitute siiirercrs. This uinuuiit has been 
judiciously distiihiilud, andliiost tbaiikfidly leeeivcd. 

A\!hcii I visited f 'iidaiid a few years ago, tlio Uriiv< rsity of Abo was 
in a most piospeious and improving MuidUion. 'had many distin- 
gnished Professors, and was the si'al ipid the srniiec ot eivili£.,lji^ ot 
the whole counlry. A literaiy Journal was e,stahlishe|l thoio, anM 
almost all the.woiks published in I'iiilaiul issued fjoin the pros:, of 

Abm Attached to the I'nivcrsity were a valuable Alusenni of natural 
history, extensive pliilo^o}/hiral appaiaftis, and a iVoiary corn'-.sliug of 
more than thirty tliousaml volumes, lich in recoids and uupul>!ishcil 
manuscripts relating to tli,; histoiy of J^'inlaiid ami Sweden. \\ iih the 
exception of about eight hundred voliinies, (d' vvhieh not mote than 
two bundled form peifeid works, tlie whole ot this inteiestiiijr collec- 
tion perished in the lluiues; and the ciicuinstauees weie so much the 
more distressing, as the libraiy funds hail been whyllv exhausted, and 
even anticipated years in order to gain possession of work.s which 
were then ohtainfiule, and which weio ^jpemed of great imporlanee to 
the establishment. Jii a country like J'itiiaiid, so little visited, so lar 
rcmovcil trom tlie atfeution and sympathy of the civilized world, the de- 
struction of the only large public library is a ualamit}, the greatness 
and extent ot which can hardly be esli^euted here. 

1 have been a<ldi*cssedc*jy some valii^ ile J»’iuiiish fiieiids on the suh- 
and have bcijji requested to ascertain whether many of tjie literary 
ipd aeiciiiific iiidi^’diials of oqr country would not probably coiitrihute 
their own writings or those ofujjhers, to repair the dreadful lo.ss vvilli 
which ^’inland has ^ceii visited, *And 1 luivc ventured to say, that I 
feel pcisi.adcd niimbess would he fffiU'id cheerfully t*) assist in the re- 
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formation of their library. Tito *iiilial^taDts Finland are almost uni- 
versal^ poor, biit^is univorlally desirous of instruction ; and oLlate 
many men havc^ppeartid arnoii^ tlicift, who have done no iffcoiisider- 
ahle services to Science, phtl()$ophy, and the hclles-iottres. So much 
have oven the J'jiiiiisli peasants been touched by the destruction of t%c 
Abo lii)rary, Msat in sonnj places where money is little known, theV 
have subscribed the produce of their farms tt»wards its rcstorati< Vi . 
and auion;^ them the villagers of Wichtis sent fifty barrels of rye; the 
Univcisity of Dorpat has eon-trihiitcd 304 scientific works, besidt^s 
many phiiosoidiical nistrumcnts a nd^ eoi lections in natural history. 
One Liberal Itu-riaii iiuokseilcr (Mr. nartmann of has presented 
books to the of silver rubles, or nearly 800/. sterling. His 

townsman, Mr. German, sent 103 volumes, l^r. Hasjuj.r of Petersburg-, 
90. j; and IVotcssor Aor<‘lj (whose works on politicafecoiiomy arc so 
well IfRowii), ‘2G0. ivlatfy otlicr useful and generous doihutiuns have 
been iceeived; and 1 confidently triwt that^amplcs so ^lonorable 
will find many imitators here. iAIcssrs. George ^wic at^ or«No.3I 
Poultry, have kindly undertaken to receive and fhrw\rd any works, 
instruments, <kr. which may be liberal IjT given to thc*Afeo UHfiJersity 
Hibraiy. I shall be niost happy to cumnuinicate any particulars 1 
possess ; and if information be desired from the spot, the venerable 
ai<‘lil)isli<»p of rinliiiid, 1 >r. Teiigstrom, or M. John Jiilin, wirt,'^am 
sure, be most happy to furnish it. 

JOHN BOWRING. 

Transactions orHearn^d and Scientific Societies will be parti- 
cularly acceptable. • 


• [ADVE^nSEMKNTS.] 

Just pulilislied, 8vo. puce 124. 

HORATTT TUU.SEL1J]^I ROMANI DE PAR- 
TI CIH.IS LATIN/E ORATIONIS ' 

Libelliis Utilissiinus ;*po&t curas Jacobi 1'homasii et Jo, 
Con RATH SciiWAitzn denuo recognitus et auctus ; ex edi- 
tioiie ill Gennaiiia (juima Aiiglicaque liilerpretatioiic (vice Gei- 
iiiunica;) instrueuduni curavit Jacobbs Bailey. 

.•Londini; Impeiisis Ricurdi Piiestlcy ei Joaiuib R. Priestley. 

Magnus liiijus libelli, a«TlioiiilLsio qiiidcm etSi^waiasio locufdc- 
tati. dos est. Partieulariim eiiim variiis ct multi|ijcx11|isiis est in qua- 
ciiniqiie lingua, quein, ipii igiiorat, inaliis esse solct interpres. Hine 
vel cum priitiis euiatior eaivirii notitia in Latiua lingua esse debet, 
quia diei non potest quinituni ileis indc accedat iitstitiiendgc elassico- 
rum, quos vucant, anetoruni iv'tapluasi et ii^iiitatioiiis ad orationom 
com^enieivtihus .sibi lincniis, emtaiiiqiiam arluum simnim ligaminibus 
adsfriiigendam rlegautia'. ac vcmistalL « Qiiarc on^ibiis erudifis qui 
post reriatas lilcras castilatem elnx^^in scribeiido sectati siint, (;a 
Omni tempore curaj coidique ^Soitenh Lexicon Antiba^bakvm. 
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